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OBSEBVATIONS 
PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 

or 

BURKE, HARE, 

A-ND 

OTHEE AXROaOTJS MURDERERS, &c. 



7h£ circumstance of a regular course of lectures on* 
Phrenology being yet publicly delivered in this city,^ 
and the acknowledgment that some individuals, not^ 
aware of the extent of the Phrenological delusion, yet 
hesitate to pronounce any opinion, either fovourable 
or imfavourabie to its pretensions, must alone plead 
my apology for directing the attention of a scientific 
Institution to an hypotiiesis which has been decidedly 
rejected by the most enlightened men in Europe, and ' 
which, frcmi its earliest existence, has appealed ra- 
ther to the credulity of the vulgar, than 4o the judg-> 
njtent of men of science. Astrolqgersi, Metoposoopists, 
Physiognomists, and Chiromancers^ have ia every age , 
arrogated to themselves a peculiar and superior in- 
sight into human nature ; and, by pretending to pre- 
dicate, hy external signs, the faculties and dispofiitious 
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wbich influence the destiny of mankind, they have 
not failed to impqsie rgge^t^ly pn thj^ understanding 
of the ignorant, and by appealing to accidental con- 
tingencies, which for a npipmi^t seem to favour their 
empirical speculations, they have occasionally taken 
by surprise the judgment of better educated indivi- 
duals, who, after receiving :the grossest fictions, in the 
belief that they are the soun(lest fw^, become pre- 
pared to listen with a kind of religious gravity to 
the most ludicrous and incongruous assertions. 

To trace the history of such conceits through the 
darker ages, in which they were first proiFessed, is 
imnecessary ; I simply maintain, that the Phrenolo- 
gical indications by which it is at present pretended 
that the human character can be interpreted, are in 
eyery respeot a? uufguAded, an4 ca^ ^ little, be r^li^d 
©^, as .any of those: qW pliysiognoipical superstiticmai 
c^ which ttiey prigiw^tlly formed a part, and to, whV^h 
they we ^jljill ^seAtially alUed^ In co^$J^^latiQn of 
tbis ?wip wtiojj* I sh^ ijipt ^nt^^v into any psy^^halygi. 
<^ oa* physiological arguments, bu^ proceed to cow^ 
municafte. to t^e Spjpiety a^ induji^tion of facts;^ w 
T^^'hic^ alpne I challenge; th^ Phre^Jjogjl^tst^. peril 
tjie all^g^ yef ^gity c^ theijr System^ 

- The felippriBg are HbB. ^nqiiirias which i hav^JM^ 
ccnrdixigly indtitoted- 

' 1. Does the Phrenolqgieql det^elopment of the 
murderer SurJce correspond with his acknowledged 
character? 

..J^JJlfi^stfifi. Pb^efiolojgical d^vdc^ent qf hh 
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infamous accomplice Hare correspond with his ac- ^ 
knowledged character f 

III. Is it possible to distinguish the crc&^ia of mur^ 
derersjrom other crania^ hy the Phrenological indi^ 
cations attributed to them f 

iy« Do ^ most notorious Sieves posses the ofgim 
of Acqtisititewess larger^ or that of ConseieMiiowr-' 
ni^ssnudler, than in^mduals o^ exemjiary dmrac^ 
terf 

' ITie attention of the public has for some time past 
dwelt with painful interest on the atrocities that have 
lately been perpetrated by Burke, and his niiseraWe 
confederate Hare ; and although the hand of huma- 
nity would willingly draw a veil over the recollection 
of their enormities, yet, as they have been guilty of 
iniquities almost unexampled in the annals of crime, 
therecan be littledoubt that they will long rank among 
the most notorious and execrable murderers that ^ver 
disgraced the history of human nature. Tlie cruel- 
ties repeatedly committed by them were indeed of the 
most deplorable and appalling description. They were 
not prompted by the excitement of pro vocation, oi* sug- 
gested by any frenzied desire of vengeance ; — they 
were not committed in moments of sudden or impe- 
tuous passion, but all, on the contrary, was cold-blood- 
ed, selfish calculation ; and no savage in the remotest 
wilds of Afnca ever heard more unmoved, or exulted 
niore deliberiately, over the repeated death-grbans 6f 
tteir victims.— p-** After they ceased crying and ma- 
king resistance,*' says the Confession of Btu*:^,^ W^ 



left them to die of themselves, but their bodies wonld 
often move afterwards, and for some time they would 
heave long breathings before life went away.*' 

As it is stated by Phrenologists, that deliberate 
and iselfish fnurderers possess always a large endow- 
ment of the alleged organ of destructiveness, and as ' 
the atrocities of Burice and Hare are certainty of as 
great, or even greater magnitude, than any of those ^ 
which were perpetrated by the criminals who supplied 
Gall and Spurzheim with the evidence by which they 
pretended not only to discover, but subsequently to 
establish this i)rgan,—- so in the cases of the West 
Port murderers, each should, on Phrenological prin- 
ciples, possess it exceedingly well developed. 

I. 

jDoes the PJirendogical development qfJBurke cor^ 
respond with his acknowledged character f 

On the morning after the execution of this crimi- . 
nal, his body was at an early hour conveyed to the ana- . 
tomical rooms in the College, and our distinguished 
and popular Professor Dr Monro, gave the same 
morning a public demonstration of the brain. In the 
course of this dissection nothing remarkable was ob- 
served, excepting a certain degree of softness of the 
cerebral substance, which has been noticed by the 
learned Professor in the brains of other criminals also 
examined under similar circumstances, and which he 
is inclined to attribute to the lowness of the prison 



diet some weeks previous ta execution.* It has 
been falsely and ignorantly stated to thri public, that 
the lateral cerebral lobes were unusually developed, 
and the skull in that region rendered in consequence 
remarkably thin. Having made particular enquiries 
on this subject, I am enabled, on the best authority, 
to state positively, that no such remarkable develop- 
ment was observable. The attenuation of the bone 
alluded to refers to the squamous portion of the tem- 
poral bone, which is generally thinner than any other 
part of the cranium; and were the statement, therefore, 
even admitted to be correct, it would constitute no 
peculiarity in the skull of Burke* I may add, that 
I have examined many crania^ in which, although the 
bones were much thinner generally, yet over the re«- 
gion of destructiveness they were much thhmer and 
more diaphanous, than in this murderer, without the 
sUghtest external protuberance. The effect of any 
unusual fulness of the cerebral convolutions, seems 
indeed not to produce any elevation on the external 
table of the cranium, but simply to attenuate the in- 
ternal, which is observable in the indentations of the 
ghmduUe Pacchioni, which never produce any qoc^ 
responding eminences on the external cranial sur&ce.f 

* Monro's Morbid Anatomy of tbe Brain, p^ 37, and 160. 

f The relaldon which the extamal table of the tknll bears to the 
internal is ^ry ably and satisfoctorily explakied by^ Dr MiiHgan, in 
the Appendix to hia val|iable translation of M^endie's Phyaiologf . 

'' The inner or vitrecus tabley^ says he (page 566), '< p^rfofpa 
uniform^ one office; it closely follows and embraces the figure of tlie 
brain> receiving the impression of every convol«tton> and peaetrattnf 
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^: /The organ, of de^tifuctiyeness in Burke ha3 beep 
called large, I proceed to enquire into the correct* 

into every fissnTQ with i^ mach exactness, though not quite so deeply, 
as the memhranes ^liemselves. Meanwhile, the external tohle is no 
'more a mtSte organ of defence than the muscles which cover it ; it is 
an oi^an of coapiathn or articulation, and accordingly is found to he 
.impressed, elevated, and con%urated, entirely, according to th^ nQ- 
eejBsities of this fidiq>tation. Hence that line of it which, corresponds 
to the transverse suture of the face is exactly adapted to the hones 
'of the opposite margin of tins suture, heing thick where they are 
;tbtek, tJ^u ^here they are* thin, serrated where they are serrated) 
;and. harmonic where tl^ey assume this appearance* It e^hits. no 
relation to the internal tahle, till, heing again turned inwards along 
the roof of the orhit, it re-approaches and coincides, with it to form 
the thin edge, which, like another squamous portion, is to ride upon 
the aks minores of the sphenoid hone. 7%e external uMe^-lhenj 
^iM frovM horn is in reahtj^ a bane qf the face* Henee iu. dlo* 
Telcpment-^^'Or growth depends entirely o» the grov^h of the bones 
of the face ; for it has never been seen narrower or broader than 
^Ihe distance from the external orbitar process of the one malar bone 
to the other y nor placed so thse to the intemal table and crista galli^ 
ihat it.toas overlapped by. the bones of the nose, or by (he superi^ 
fnaa^Uary and mqfar bones* It fMowSy then, frofpn what is said 
above, that the development of the intenud tablet ond consequently 
of the fronted bone^ follows the development of the brain n but th^ 
development of the external table of tJie frontal bone follows the de* 
•^l»^ioprbent of the bones of the face* Now the brain, we have seen, 
arrives at its full size in the seventh year, which, therefore, is thf 
period for completing the development of the intemed tabh of Ae 
frontal bone ; but the bones of the face continue yrowingi to Ae 
twenty-first year, and hence anatomists find the dimensions of ^ 
frontal sinus go on increasing to that year; and the same authchra 
^generally find the sinus commence at the ^ev^ytM year, because that 
is the time at which the nutritiouB arteries cease to do more than 
rapport its vitality.'* * 

The learned author then continues (page 598) to explain yeiy 



'hekat;'im\^6^ its 

^atedhite uM t^Mite sf ^ei^ With tHe saiile ot^ in 

two series of crania; 

* i^; #M Stf^ cifatiiia, printipaMjr British:, ^oltedted 
by 8ir Willkm Hamilton, tviifti the itteaiStirtt 
ments of whict hfe has Idndl jr fti^i^oirfed rtie. 
2rf, With the 50 crania collected by Dr SpnrzheiMl, 
and at present in: the Edint>nrgh Museum ; ot 
which 37 are niaJ6, 13^ female: These also fomi 
a part o^ Sir WiHiant ITamilton^S extensive irf. 
ductibn, and being a closed collectibn, which nia^ 
be appealed to at any tSme, I refer to them 'Witifi 
tonfidience- 
To ascerfeirf the' Size of €fte- dtdhitoir, ^ hsve" fiift 

'irecdurse to two metfiods T — ' ' ' 

Ist^ F have taken ite lineal dimensions, lAcindliig 

'' itd ifength, breadth, aiid height ^, the Mter bdilg 
obtained by meastiring, with the caliipe!»s, frbiii 
the" anterior edge of the fbramen itiagnmri tof the 
bregma. 

'- itd, r have refett^ to the! capacity df the fehininm, 
or the weight of encephalon contained ifi eaeh, 

'^ which i^ ascertained by fS&iig Ih^ ^kvSi with 

• ■ T • • 

clearly the formation of ibefiofUdt ihluMs^ and TtrW<^fore, in some 
^cbse»,iifab)^-af«' Al(<»g6iiiei< firBAlfngi Wa «ip)tttHiti6n «f ^ reUi- 
siam ^ tin earleiita) to ,Ae iniemal .>«rBiii8d tabjef «^ie4 nut! tft tBe 
,ly>foa of;^ Bknll onl^^^l^t to |dl the .flat and .QyUndrical l;»one8;of 
'the body ; and certaii^y Dr Milligan is entitled to much praise for 
liaving heeif th^ first to perceive, imd satisfactbrily expound, ^ 'fitw 

which appears to influence the whdHi' osseins 9]^it»ii« 
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0and, weighing the quantity each contains, ^nd 
reducing the specific gravity of the sand to the 
specific gravity of the brain. 
I give, first, the absolute size of the several oig^is ; 
secondly, their relative size, or the proportion which 
each bears to the contents of the skull, or to the 
weight of the encephalon. The latter, in consequence 
of crania being sometimes broken, it is not ^Iways 
possible to obtain,, and in ihose examples the lineal 
dimensions are referred to. It is therefore of iinport- 
.ance to notice^ that I have found, from an induction 
of upwards of a hundred crania, that the propor- 
tions of the organs to the various sizes of crania, 
have borne a general relation to the proportions of 
the same organs to the same encephala.. I give the 
jresult of my induction disjunctively, as well as con- 
.cretely, to prevent the suspicion of any anomalous 
.cases having affected the general average. 
,. The size of Burke's cranium is 18 inches^ 

The weight of his encephalon 20507 grains^ 
. From destructiveness to destructiveness measures' 
5.35 inches.. 

. The propoi^tion ofdestructiveness to the size of the 
skull is as 1 to 3.364. 

^^ The proportion to the encephalon asl to S833.084» 
. On leferring to Sir WiUioia. £UuniUo&'s General 
Table of ad«lt Bude ccani^ I find; of fifty iir wUdi 
the measurement from destructiveness to destructive- 
ness was taken, 8 are ^\ above Burke, 29 are still 
larger, 13 ooly are less^ 



^. The mferage size of these crania estimated bjr the 
lineal dimensions of lengthj, breadth^ and height, is 
1S.2 inches. 

The average size of the oigan of destructiyenefls 
is 5.5 inches. 

The proportion of destructiveness to the general 
size, on the general average of these crania, is as 
1 to 3.309. 

The* results of the induction from these 50 crania 
are — 

Firsty 37 of the 50 have the organ of destructive* 

ness in its absolute size larger dian Burke. 
Second^ The organ of destructiveness in Burke ia 
ia its absolute size below the averi^ of these 
50 crania. 
Third, The relative size of the organ oi destruo* 
tiveuess, or its proportion to the lineal dimenr 
sions q£ the cranium^ is in Burke also below the 
average. 
I proceed next to the second series of crania te 
which I have adverted, the collection of Dr Spur^ 
jzheim in the Edinburgh . Museum, the mMsweme^ 
.of whidit are given in a table presenting a view of the 
absolute sizes of the several organs, and their indivi* 
dual -proportions to the ^icephalon.* 
• The avN-age absolute size of the organ of de« 
struetiveness in- these 37 msie crania is 5.6 inches^ 
. The average relative size of the organ o£ destruc^k 

« "* * '^ ' 

* See Tablo L MeMuremeoto of sdalt male cniua. 



tireiMss, or its average proporfion' to the encepha* 
W is as 1 to 9634.361. 

Of these 87 crania, taking them disjunctively, 3^4 
'hate the orgsm of destructrreness in its absolute size 
larger than Burke — 27 have it larger in proportion 
to the eticephalon. 

The result is that, when ccmipared with these 37 
crania, the organ of destructiveness in Burke is botii 
absolutely and relatively ielatv the average size. 

Having established this fact by the most direct aiid 
-inclusive evidence that can possibly be obtained, it 
canitot fail to illustrate, in a very striking manner^ 
the f^lac^ of this phrenological indicationr. 

'fchis' murderer, it should be remanbered, was not 
instigated to the commission of crime l)y the want of 
•ihose common necessaries of life whichhave sometimes 
-urged the victim of poverty to become the victim of 
gcdiiy desperation. He was, although a stranger, and 
poor, when he arrived in Edinburgh, a hiah who had 
borne a respectable character, ahd might have procu- 
Ted some^honest employment; but it appears that, one 
erwiing, when sitting by the fireside with Hfare, they 
ioverheard a woman lodger breathing heavily in heir 
"EAeep, ott which Hare remarked, " Do you hear that? it 

would not be difficult to take her where we took Dof- 

» <• • • ' 

lmld,"*a poor pensioner who had some days before expi- 
red in the same room, and whose remains theyhad subi- 
^equently sold%- The diabolical suggestion was no soon- 
er given utterance to, than Burke readily acquiesced, 
observing that they might have recourse tothemethod 
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adopted by Hazael, when he destroyed BenhadaJ the 
King of Syria* by dipping a doth in water* and gcU 
yering his moutli. The hint was immediatCely put 
in practice** and from that ni^t a deliberate systaA 
ci murder was carried on, the aggravated horrors of 
which transcend all possible description* and do more 
than realize the most tragical scenes that ^ fiction ever 
feagn^* or fear conceived." Nor does the disposition 
of Burke seem to have been influenced by any remask-* 
able desire of gain* or acquisitiveness* He allow- 
ed Hare and his wife* it appears* to Aace thegeeater 
part of the blood-mcmey they obtained ; and Hare 
himself admowledged that Burke was always veiy 
jseady to give away his money* and free wi&it among 
those of his ^mpanions who were poorer than him^ 
eelf. On one occasion, a Student having purchased 
and paid him for the extremity of a subject* Burk^ 
jBeceiyed the price of the body to the full amoimt* on 
which he immediately sought the Student* and, of 
lijs. own accord* refunded him tlie money. 

Neither were the murdysrs of which he was goSty 
comnntted only in moments of excitement &om in* 
toxication ; it appears by the. evidence that he nevev 
lost his 8elf*-po8ses8ion from the effects of drinking^ 
^;ild^ the address with which he contrived so frequently 
tQ impope on hiaunficnrtamate victims* proves hint, to 
haye bew.the very man who.couR^ smile^ and miuw 
d^r. while he smiled ^ and who took a dielibeEato 



.. J* X|iiMiiMi»li.i» gfhM ia^tbi Sfeaiag Coarant* F«kwy "7^ 
I82a 
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atldT fiendish pleasure in mtiltiplTing the number of 
his atrocitii^. Throughout his guilty career, he ma- 
nifested, to a singular extent, all the attributes which 
«re by Phrenologists referred to the supposed organ 
of Destrocf irei^ss, which, so far from possessing any 
characteristic development, is the very reverse of the 
condition it should have exhibited, in order to accord 
with one of the most fundamental propositions of the 
Phrenological theory. 

The organ of Benevolence next claims considera- 
tion ; and surely never did any individual more com« 
pletely divest himself of all the commonest sympathies 
^ humanity than Burke ? He had indeed so familiar- 
ized his mind to scenes of murder, and his heart, hard- 
ened with excess of crime, had become so callous, that 
he n6t only viewed with disregard the anguish of the 
sufferers who were immolated on the infernal altar of 
his iniquity, but seems coolly, in the midst of his atro^ 
cities, to have reconciled himself to the ignominious 
fate which he knew awaited him. So frequently had 
he grappled with the dying — so often had he hurried 
hife victimd into the arms of Death,-^that he seems for 
n time to have viewed with indifference the terr<u*s of 
his countenance. The day before his execution, he 
stated that, in his soberest moments, he frequently 
used to reflect that he should one day be hanged, and 
often accustomed himself to consider how, when the 
time arrived, he should conduct himself on the scaf- 
fold. His savage disposition frequently manifested 
itsdf, and more than once he heat the woman with 
whom he cohabited, in so barbarous a manner^ that 
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mediaal assistaiice was oU%ed to be pncfued.6mher^ 
The organ of Benevdl^ce on Hie sktdl of BBiaecke, 
measures from the meatus 5.1 « Its proportiaii ««: 
the eucephalou is as 1 to 40S0.9S0. On refeiziiigto 
the, tsijle of adult male erania, the wevagp wBei ^ 
B^ieFol^nce in the 37 crania, is 5.011. Its sven^. 
proportion to the enciepfaalon is as 1 to 4089*SS8. . . 

Taking Hiem disjunctively, 9 of these have . the 
organ of Benevolence in its absolute size the Mme as ^ 
Burke ; 20 in its absolute size less than Burkf ; S2 . 
have it less in its relaiwe size, or in its propcNrtions 
to the caicei^alon. 

The organ of Benevolence in Burke is, it will be ; 
s$en, both ubstdutely and relatif9efy above the average 
size of the siune organ in these 37 crania. 
^ On this facEt it is unnecessary to eoinment ; I am*; 
il^eed aware it has been stated \iY sooke of. the mnst' 
distinguished of the Edinbuigh Phrenologists, that,in. 
accordance with the large development of the organ, . 
Burke was reallya benevolent man ; but I apprehend > 
the public gdimsilly will mamtain a very difiisrest^ 
opinion, and to argue the point s^ously would be to. 
indulge in one of the severest satires that can be etm-* [ 
ceived, on the incongruity of the phr^ncdogieal doe* 
tijines^ > 

* This measurement w9b taken after the h<iraoB«al seetioii of the 
skull had heen made, and . as in the sawing some portipn of hone .• 
must have heen lost, the organ measured even more than I. have es- 
timated it ; for, giving the Phrenologists every advantage, I have ^ 
made no allditrttdtce for this, ahhoogfa it is dea^ ^bkt at least MCUi " 
may ax t^aimoal ftpdy be aMed. . . :> 
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I next pfooeed to tibe orgaii of Conscientiousness/ 

l%i8 orgaa in Btirk^ measures from the meatus 4.6. 
It* paropmrtion to the e&eei^balon Is as 1 to 4458.043. 

On rafenrixig to the table of adult male crania, it 
will be seen that the avei'age iibiolut^ siz6 of the 
otfSB of Ccmsdentionsness is 4.462« ^The average 
relaUee sise b as 1 to 4585.414. 

Taking the tninia disjunctively 9 possess the 
crgtti of Conscientiousness in its ahsolute siz6 ; 21 
ih'its telative size less than Burke. 

The result is, thM Burice possesses the otgan of 
Conscientiousness both absolutelyand relatively above 
the arrerage si2». 

The oi^n of Amativeness next deserves particu- 
bur attention, as Burke manifested the propensity at- 
tfflmied to it in an excessive degree. He married at 
all early age, and on the pretext gI a quarrel with 
one of Mg wife's relatives, left her, and absconded with 
another woman:; and even when living with her, main- 
tiis^ another proffigate in the Canongate, at his own 
expense, with wholn he as systematically cdiabited. 
The Phrenologists have themseltes averred, that the 
large devek^nnent and abuse of this cn'gan, was in a 
great measure the cause of his entering on so fatal a 
career of crime. They have therefore announced that 
it was large ; — this I deny. 

In the paper I had the honour of reading to this 
Society in 1825, 1 observed that the phrenological 
casts of murderers, for the following reason, never 
c«a be relied on ; When the criminal, having been 
executed^ is cut down, th^ body is thrown generally 
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bjr ligtitxaqg. ^rpwiMogt hm^ii^t ^. rwuiilis imccK 
ajip^atecU graFit^tes to ih& moBt 4e|i^lduig parts of 
t%e pwH^5> ^eoottde^al^ diftep^ tbe mncka of : 

pp94ii€ed ; and over ibis disteiwHoa ili^ C9$ti»:vm^ 
ly taken. The organs of the al|e|^ lutimaL propen«^ 
sities are in cons^uence madf %& appear vety lasgfl^ 
whilst thos^..^^ which tiie ipt^U^ctual £»o«lties;amd 
moral sentiments are asmbed^^ fy^ the sami zfaaoit^ 
^d from the contrast, present as remarkable tax ap« 
pe^rance of deficiency. Such was the condition of the 
head of Burke at the time when Mr Joseph took the 
cast of it, which, in this, as in other instances, forms 
a'^part'Of the erroneous data on which Phrimdbgists 
accustom thi^msel ves to reas<m.^ The organ of Ama-. 
tu^^^e^s^ joaj tiken'}iave ^ppefi^ed kau^ge ; bujk tiits,caaly 
affords an a^diticmal Uhi^tration.of the imposfiibtlity. 
of forming, from external inspection under such oir* 
cumstances, any correct idea of the si2e of the cere^ 
bellum. . 

'Here I must' acknowledge myself indebted to Sir 

• • . ■ » • • 

** It is tu:;ktiowledged that the organ of Destractlyeness, owing to 
the ** swelling of the integuments,^ ineasures on: the cast of Btxrk^ 
2-8ths inor« than it did on the head daring life. Why has not an 
acknowledgment of a similar kind heen made in reference to the basts 
of Haggart, Pallet, Thnrtell, IVftockinnon, &c.? Are the Pfareoologt»tB[ 
ii«t aware that such most haye heen the case in mmp^snmmel Whose 
cast has been taken under similar circumstances ? How is it possible 
to jadge of the relative development of any of the supposed organs/ 
wliea^the^fOBterforaiid poeterio-Iatomlparta-of-tiie^head arain this 
state of congestion ? 
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Wiflkni Hamflton, who hdis f a voured me with a cdiH- ' 
parison of the weight of Burke'e berebelhun, with tiie 
ceKbella of various elasses of subjects. We need not, - 
in the present instance, therefore, trust to the report ' 
of aiqr external manipulation, as we thus have it in ' 
OHT poww to set all conjecture art rest, by appealing - 
to the most satis&ctwy and c(»iclusive eTld^iee.. 
From thin eompariion it appears ;-« 

Istf The cerebelltun of Biirke is less than tiie ' 
average of all the adult mtdes. (Twenty in nvmbef.) - 

9id, It is less than the average of aU the impuheral ' 
males, from three years of age to fifteen. (Seven in 
nimiber.) 

%dy It is less than the average of oHl the ojd^t , 
fvomen under sixtff. (Fifteen in number.) 

4tk, It is less than the average of aU the m/nrfie- - 
r^ ^nd;^^ above/o«r. (Two in number.) 

On comparing the size of Burke's cerebellic cavi- 
ties* with those of the different classes of subjects in 
Sir William Hamilton's table of open craniaj they 
are;— 

1st, Less than the average of the male adult crania. 
(Thirty-three in number.) 

2e/, Less than the average of ihejemale adult era* 
nia. (Thirty-two in numW.) 

9d, Zi^^ than the average of the j^(Q^mj9tt&^ra^ 
crania, from four to twelve. (Six in numb^.) 

, They are a little largert hower&r, than the nuide r 
impuberal crania^ • . ^ 

15 
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The nsoniliig I . took ^ Jise of. tfae ««rebel](io ca«^^ 
Mity iB Burke; tvvxk subjeots^ one aummaui.of l&trA^ 
ai|grA^^ tha otiier a female, child of eigityftam 0f i^e, 
hi^peiied to bf lying on the tabk, with the craoda 
opeD. I piooteded^ therefare^ ta cempave, the siae of^ 
their eertbellio cavities 3¥ith Buke's. fik Willia(ai > 
Hamilton waa pcesipit, who, from his exteosiFe ex*' 
periexioB and knowl^dgf on this iatmea^dng point of' 
ccmtBoveiay, pmiiet^d diat the child and : wonmn 
would be found to possess ^eadi a larg^ ceiobeltaim' 
than Burke. I eon£»Bs I was somewhat sc^kal as 
to the result of the experiment^ but foimd» on mea- 
suring the dimensions, as follows : — 

V . t^tevoBofaatat, . I^eo^ -^ BreadtiL - Total SUe. 

Burke, ... 7 2.8 1.8 ^ 11.6 

Woman, • \ 7.1 2^8 2 11.9 

F«iiakdd»|, 7.1% £.6 SUl ^ . 16.1 

* 

. Hence both the woman and child proved to have 
thp cteebellic cavities laiger then th^p^* are found in 
tioie murderer Burlce, and tlUs will not .£ail to makxr 
tibo erroneous Fhi^ok^cal assumptictn appear still 
morf ri^c9iloui^ when it is coniddered, that so nmoh*. 
of the moral degradation of this atrociotis villain waa: 
referred to the size and abuse of an organ, which even 
an iitipttbeitd' iciiild of j^gfat years of oge possessed 
larger. 

I&additlon^o the number of facts whiQhdiave been 
ammmlated^ by Sir William Han^iltoov aad which 
coi^tltlite the ^ extensive inaction be lately comv 
mtaicAted to tlite Rpyal Society, I cannot hdp 'm^y 

B 
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garding these alto as strongly lUnstrative of bur 
position, that while the oerebellum bears its largesitr 
praportion to the ceiebnim at three years of age, the 
whde encephalon attains its full complement befcnre 
the age of puberty^ and is absolutely and retatirely • 
larger in the female than the male. . It is certainly 
saagular that physiok^sts have so little investigated 
tlus interesting subject of enquiry, and the seiexttifie; 
world will not. fail to acknowledge itself indebted ta> 
the researches of Sir William HamiHon. 

The public is aware that Burke suffered under: ft 
complaint which was .of a iscrofulous character ; andj 
the following is a report of the pathological appeieurr! 
ances which on dissection were presented. The ac- 
count was originally draw^ out by Mr Miller, the 
assistant of Dr Monro, and being purely of a profes- 
sional nature, I Jiave thought proper to present it in 
Latin. 

*^ Nefandi hujus homiddae cadaver ezpldrmtibus, 
unus tantum testiculus, quod notatu dignum est, ^p^^* 
paruit ; alter enim morbo, quo^laboraverat, absorptua 
prorsus fuerat. Morbus iste testiculi exulceratia 
scrophulosa fuisse videtur, et ea infra posui, quae post^ 
mortem detecta fuerunt. Scroti exterioris aspectus 
a sinistra quidem raphes, parte naturalis erat ; a deXr. 
trd vero ulcera complurima, sinuosa, ut ita dieam, in-^ 
ertia videbantur. Haec scroti partem maxima. oceu-. 
pabant earn, quae, corpora erecto, femori interiori 
apposita est, eamque etiam ubi scrotum et femur in- 
ter se continua fiunt Alicui mkius curiose inspidr 
enti heec summae cuti tantum. adiacere, neque alte adl 



toflrtlealiim ijw M u p g tit t na ^riaksfmiim Hid Ummk 
ptttefactis, externis inyolliem siiblMiSy aliquantum 
bnnuMris r^mbatut calorii^ snl^vj sive rabinQi, 
ei similk qui siaibiift f oras eMv^ek^U Ultra secanti* 
husi a dextrd.^ ne minimujQa quidem vestigium Tuui-^ 
Cad vaginalis, nihil tesficMli, a{^>anut ; quorum qoi^ 
detii;lciGum tomplebat materia quaadam semi«fluuda» 
|mlla, nulla modo peculiari olens, meeanium quodarn-^ 
mloda referens, vix tamen planter nigricans. * Vesi^ 
culse senrinales solito ampliores erant, humoremque 
sul^uscum intus habebant. Pluribus in locis scroti 
septum exesum erat et pauxillum ideo materiae istius 
inibatr^ in sinistro qu6que latere, ad partem tunicae va- 
ginalis superi6rem,et extra eam,repertum est. E&dem 
materia etiam refertae 'ei5ant membranse, qu^ae acoele-t 
ratores urinas obtegunt, adiposa et cellulosa. A sinisv 
tro latere, timica vaginalis et testiculus .naturall, quod 
pd fabricam, aspectu gaudebant ; hie autem testiculus 
eerl0 irnnor efnit solit6^ longe aliter ac ^^lerumque fit> 
ubi alter perier it t^ticulus. Chordaspermatica utrin^ 
^ue solitam supearare ma^tudinem-Juveniebatur*" . 

As Burke had been labouring under this complaint 
fiw many years, according to the statement of. Gall 
and Spurzheim, we ought to have found a diminution 
of the. opposite lobe of the cerebellum ;. but no such 
diflference was observed. 

In the case of Bobby Auld, a celebrated idiot boy, 
trho was well known in Edinburgh, — ^** cui mortem 
intulit ictus a calce asini in ingtune aco^plus, reper* 
tum est, neutrum testicidum in scrotum descendisse. 
Dexter fie^tione reelusus, parvulus, eapiti caeco coli 
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adhMpebat ; smhtri ne pmtUgum q^Mfem reperiri 
ptMlerai* Chorda spennatica et ▼esicola setniTialin 
utriusque lateris naturaies erant ; bine, et ex natara 
et histwia morbi verteimile lidetur testie^lum sihis-' 
trum priiis es^tisse, et postea massa morbida et 
spongiosa fuisse implicatum/'* 

In this instance, although the cerebelkun was sta^* 
ted to be small, yet in proportion to the cerebrum i^ 
bears its appropriate size. The cerebellic cavity 
measures in circumferenoe 7*6 inches ; in length 2.5 ; 
in breadth 1.9 ; — Total 12, which is also larger than 
Burice's. 

I have now selected two of the most prominent 
features in the character of Burke : — Firsts His De^ 
structiveness as a cold-blooded, systematic murderer. 
Second^ His Amativeness, which is admitted to have 
been excessive ; and, directing the attention of the 
Phrenologists exclusively to these manifestations; 
have proved them to be directly at variance with his 
Phrenological development. It is unnecessary to 
enter into minor details. My counter Phrenolqg;icd 
propositions are ;— 

First, The organ of Destructiveness in Burke is 
absolutely and relatively below the average size, 
whilst Benevolence and Conscientiousness ard 
absolutely and relatively above the average size. 

SSgomd^ The cerebellum in Burke was also beimp 
the average size. 

• See Dr Ballmg^s Cliaieid Lecture for. 1627. 
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Ooes the PhfenologicaJl development ^f Harlem c«rw 
respond witii his acknowledged Chafndert 

, The evemng before this miscreaiit wa4 liberated 
from pnson, with the assistance of an able Phreno^* 
legist, and in the presence of several individuals, some 
tf wh<»n were fkvourable^ others adverse, to the Phr^ 
nological theory, I took the measurement of his heafl» 
of which the following is the report :-— 

SiTC of the head, . . . 18.8inches^ 
From the ear to Lower Individuality, 4.8 
Frcan ditto to Philoprogenitiveness, • 5 
From ditto to Benevolence, . . 5.4 

''. From ditto to Conscientionsness, 4.6 

From Destructiveness to Destructiveness 5.95 
From Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness, 5*55 

The proportion of DestructiVMess to the size of the 
head, is as 1 to 2.319. 

l%e proportion of Benevdence to ditto, is ad 1 to 
2.555. 

^e proportion of Conscientiousness to ditto, is as 
' 1 to »♦ 

After consulting a number of scientific authorities, 
and making a variety of experiments to determine 
which is the best method of ascertaining the Ate of 
the head, I have not found a better suggested than 

7 
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tiiat which is adopted by hatters, who add together the 
length and the breadth for the purpose of taking the 
mean diameter. To gauge its depth, or ascertaili in any 
Way the precise capacity of the living head, I find to 
be impracticable ; and having, as I have already sta- 
ted, found on a large induction, that the proportions of 
the several organs to the lineal dimensions of crania, 
bear a general relation to the proportions of the same 
organs to the same encephala, I have adopted the me-« 
thod, to which hatters have recoiurse, for the puipose 
of giving the proportions of the organs to the.diaiiie«i 
ter of the head. 

On comparing Hare's organ of Destructiveness 
with my table of Englishmen, (twenty-eight in mnn^ 
ber,) I find 

11 have it in its (d^solute size larger ; 6 in ad- 

solute size the same as Hare. 
20 have it in proportion to the size of the head 

larger. 
The average absolute size of the organ of De- 
structiveness in the twenty-eigh^ Englishmen,, 
is 5.953. 
Its average proporti<Hi to the size of the head ia 
the same, is as 1 to 3.282. 
The result is, the organ <tf Destructiveness ia 
Hare, is, in its absolute siase, not above the ^vesrage ; 
in its relative size, or in proportion to the dimensions 
of the head, it is helow t^e average, ^ * 
. On- exa&uuting my table 4>f Scptchmen^ (twieiiliy*-fiv(«r. 
Ik xiii3teb^,) I And -: 
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13 passm ^ oi^B of I)eBt]iietiv4^iies8 in i^ 
1* solute size targer thaiv Hare. 

SO possess it larger in proportion to the size <»f 

tlie head. 
l%e average absolute size of the organ of De- 
' ' structiveness in the 25 Scotchmen, is 5«97. . 
The average proportion to the size (^ the hea^ 
is as 1 to 2J276* 
The result is, that compared with my table of 
Scotchmen, the organ of Destructiveness in Hare is 
nearly the same in its absolute size as the average, the 
former measuring' 5.95, the latter 5.97 inches; but 
in proportion to the size of the head. Hare's organ 
of Destructiveness is below e average. 

On referring to my table of Irishmen, (twenty- 
seven in number,) I perceive 

12 possess the organ of Destructiveness in its 

absolute size larger than Hare. 
16 possess it larger in proportion to the size of 

the head. 
The average absolute size of this organ in the 

27 Irishmen is 5.907* 
Its average propcaiion to the size of the head in 
. > 'saine is as! 1 to 2.30S« 
The result is, that compared with my table of Irisb- 
inen^ theioi^an of Destnudiveness in Hare is, in its 
absolute size, nearly, the same as the average, the 
&maBtihemg 5^07» ihe latter 5.95 inches; but in 
proportion to the sizet. of the head, fiare's^^orfan of 
Destructiveness is below the average. 
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Fran the gmeral Umtm^ of .Uiekeadef Hare, the 
organs of Benevcd^ce and Consdentlousiiess.are both 
a little below the average size ; but so far frctei this 
constituting any peculiarity in his Case» or being in- 
dicative of the character he manifested* semoral indi- 
viduals in my Tables will be found to posseils these 
pretended oigans oi the mwal seatimientB even, still 
more d^cient. 

In my table of Englishmeii, 

S have the orglan of Basie volence in akscluS^ inze 

the same as Hare. 
8 hitire it in ab4oh^ siKe leia than Halre* 
. 5 have it lesa in proportion to the sise .of Hit 

head. 
In my table of Scotchmen, 
.9 have the organ of Benevolence in itfi mbB^lute 
size the same as Hare. 

4 have it in.its abselmte size le^. 
4i, in propcKrtk>n to the Aze of thehesd* have it 

Jess. 
In my table of Irishmen, 
^7 have the organ of B^oevolenee in its absolute 

size the same as Ha». 
6.ha%e.it in its akgolute mee less. 

5 have it less in pioportion to the liae of the 
head*. 

Of the <argan of Consoieiitiiiiifiness, it will be seen^ 
m the TiMe of EngliahmeB^ that 

4 hfiye iiin its drnduteiisD^ Aesame teHne^ 

6 have it in its d^M&^Ar SIM iipft. i^ 
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In tHe tuble' Of ScotdimeU) 

6 luEVe it4n its absolute sizd the same ; 

4 have it in its absolute size less than Hare. 

in the talde of Iridhmen, 
8 have the organ of Consdentiouffliess in its ab^ 
solute ^e the ^ame as Hare ; 2 less. 

Henoe, notwithstanding that the head of this miuv 
^Hsr is characterised by a deficiency in the devei- 
iopment of the alleged orgails of Beneyolenee and 
jConscietitionfiness, niaii;^^ individuals of exemplary 
chaJraeter are found to possesfii ibe same wgans stm 
inore defident ; and consequently^ tiiis configuration 
fa i by no means indicivtive of that moral degradation 
.whidi the murderer exhibited. It should also be re^ 
membered that the peisans whose measurements I 
IdkveiHEeB^tfid in my Tables^ were talcen witkout any 
selecticm ; for had I, in imitation of the Phrenologists 
themselves* proceeded: on the principle of excluding 
fix>m my. ktduetion all negative tejrtimony» tad giv^ 
merely those example which favoured my own views» 
I could have collected many more with the Destruc^ 
tivpt^ess. larger than Hare, and the presumed organs 
of Benevolence and Conscientiousness absolutely and 
relatively smaller ^ . But by merely having recourse to 
iMUs^rinHnati^ mcasw^nents^ sev^end such have oc- 
curred, land consequently we are entitled to conclude 
tfi^ nuch a conjuration caxmot be /reUed on as an 
indication of moral d^raviifcy, but is a common- cour 
dttion^tf' ttia:he»d, .which mssy co-wA nvith eyery 
vadetyof di«po«tiMt«. . . . : 
. Th^ most reanJckeUfti andibett dev^ped Phren($-) 
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logical organ in the head of Hare, i» his I^i^l^£:^Jjk€'y] 
the time we took the measurement, one of tt^'aidst : 
highly-gifted and popular of our living pd^jeiv:^; v 
present, whose genius is peculiarly character^l^'bjr . 
-the vividness and power of its idealism. On applyjiijg;:. 
the callipers to the organ of ideality in Hare, eadb i 
leg of the callipers resting on the origin of the teiin-i ' '- 
-poral muscle, and transferring them to corresponding ^ 
points on the head of the poet, we found that Hare . 
possessed a larger organ of ideality than the poet. . : 

. . • • • * 

When applied to the former^ the callipers rested on \ 
the origin of the muscle ; when we attempted to.i^g^^ >> 
them to the latter, they came down far over the feeal♦^^ 
of the muscle. The experiment was several titipesf^^ 
repeated, and^ow wkatever point of the orgaiiJtfi^ffv: 
meastirement was taken, the result proved to be;the^ v 
same. Hare's organ of ideality, also, is larger' thkit'. 
the same organ in Sheridan, Sterne, Canning, Vok 
taire, and Edmund Burke, the distinguished and elo^ 
quent author of the Letters on the French ReVolU- 
tkm. ' ■ ■ /^ : 

Notwithstanding his superior development ciir'tte '[■ 
organ of ideality, it woidd be difficult to concjelye: jpk 7. 
more stupid and miserable wretch than Har^yi:"; :^V ;:-• 

When we visited him, he was not inclined t^ia£«^'^< 

• • • * 

swer any questions, until repeatedly assured % ^ : 
Governor that'we w^e not sent by the She^ff ^ib.^ 
make, any investigation into, the partlctdao^ « faifi^. 
case. To the enquiry, why, in Court, he had kafii iif: 
was indifferent which way he was sw<irn, and to the 
i)iM8iervatidiiithatA«^efa«diKadeiBtof»dlid^va8 • Bonuoi 
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Cutholic^ he retorted, with a contemptuous «ieer, ht 
*^ did not rightly mind what he was/* To the ques- 
tion, whether his conscience ever troubled him, he 
answered, with a laugh, " No, with the help of God.** 
His whole demeanour was that of a man evidently 
devoid of every moral reflection, and he seemed, with 
his head adorned, as if in mockery of Phrenology; 
with large organs of Ideality, Causality, and Wit, to 
be only a few degrees removed from the very lowest 
of the brute creation. 

The counter Phrenological propositions deduced 
firom the case of Hare, are — 

First, The organ of Destructiveness is in this atro- 
cious murderer not above the average size. 

, Secmdy'MjmY individuals of exemplary character^ 

^,, at the same time that they possess the organ of 

Destructiveness larger than Hare» exhibit 9t 

greater deficiency in the alleged organs of Be* 

nevolence and Conscientiousness. 

J I have not, it may be added, referred to the sup- 
posed organ of Amativeness, being satisfied that it is 
impossible to as^rtain its size by any external mani- 
pulation* The uncertain and varying thickness of 
the xnusdes at the back of the head and neck, must 
alone oppose a very considerable impediment to any 
audi' pretension ; in addition to^ which, it has been 
observed by Sir William Hamilton, that the raperior 
dxteinal spine,, which is supposed to earvespond with 
t]biei»|etnal.e8uaid equine of the. oocipitid bofie»I aailr 
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whi^b the cerebellun smoinde^ frequently heari iL6 
such correlation^ In a number of crtoia, he hals db* 
served that the internal crucial spme sometimes de- 
scends as much as an inch below^ sometimes ascends 
as mudi as an inch, or more, above the line of the 
external occipital ; and the latter, therefore^ is nb 
priterion by which the manipulator can judge of the 
^e of the cerebelliun. 
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I^ it possible to distinguish the crania of niurdeT'^ 
ers from other crania by the Phrenological indi- 
cations attributed to them ? 

' I need scarcely observe, that the following are the 

indications which Phrenologists attribute to the cra^ 

hia of murderers : — 

l*i?, A large endowment of the organ of Destruc- 
tiveness. 

. 2^, A defidency in the development of the alleged 
organs of the Moral Sentiments. 

. 8df A deficiency in the ailterior cerebral develop- 
ment, or the quantity of brain before the ear; 
whilst the posterior cerebral development, or 
quantity of brain behind the ear, is supposed tb 
bear the greater ^proportion to the size of the 
head. 
Befbre communicating to the Society the result <tf 

toy investigations on these subjects, I shall briefly* 

lefer to the eHmes ftnr which the several muv^em 
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were executed, whose cranial measurements are in- 
eluded in this part of my induction. 

•r 

I. Burke. 

" • • • 

The atrocities of this murder hare already been« 
considered, and the propositions deduced from the^ 
measurements of his cranium fully stated. 

II. JSaggart. 

The particulars of the crime for which this mur*' 
derer was executed must still be in the recollection 
of the public. He was an expert thief, and was hang- 
ed for murdering the turnkey of the prison in which 
he was confined. 

III. ^cott. 

Thifi murderer was tried before the Court of JFnM 
tidary, at Jedburgh. By the evidence adduced oft 
the trial, it speared that, having .quarrelled atEari^ 
stonn feir with two nien, his iomneat eompaziions, hat 
overtook them on their road homewards^ and barho' 
roosly murdered them ; after which, he took a \aaSA 
from, his pocket, and mangled their bo^es in a-mostt 
iavage maimer. *^ He was unantmously found 
gpilty, and sentenced to be executed as near the spci 
where he committed the murders as should be found 
eonvenieQt. Daring the whole trial, he behaved him* 
self with great self-possession, and continued perfect* 
ly ealm. and composed after the fatal verdict was re^ 
turned."* 

^ A«pMrtieidar «M<m»l of the executi^D,' dying deebnilion> and 
behmMir, of Robert Seott, whe w» ex«ciiled «i tint part #f tba 
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V. Anderson*, — ^VI. Glen. 

These two men were executed in Ayrshire* for M^ 
saulting several people on their way home from 
churchy and murdering two of them in a most bi!li- 
talmamier^. 

VII. Balfour. 

This cidprit was executed at Dundee, for murder^ 
ing his wife, in a fit of jealousy. 

VIII. Gordon. 

Ttth murderer was found guilty of killiiig John 
Elliot, a poor pedlar boy, rather weak in his intelLect^ 
at a solitary place on the farm of Upper Cassock, in 
the parish of Eskdalemuir, after which he robbed 
faim of his pack. Fixmi the evidence, it appealed 
^ that Gordon fastened himself on the unfortimatct 
yiMith for three days, although they had no prevSouff 
aM^uaiaiance, was seen entering with him iiito the 
Wilds of Eskdalemuir, about three o'clock in the af*» 
ternoon, and, on the evening of the same day, waff 
seen emerging from these wilds abme^ in possession 
of, and selling articles from, the pack, which waft 
identified as having belonged to the murdered boy* 
It was further proved, that the instrument made use 
of in committing the murder was a clog which was 
worn by Gordon. The criminal behaved, during the 
address of the Lord Chief Justice, in a very imbe^ 

road between EarlBtonn and Greenlaw, for the barbarous nsurder 
of two men, on the SOth of June last* Jamea Dochertft writer* • 
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earning manner, and, when the judge eamesify cathd 
on him to prepare for eternity, and to throw himself 
on the mercy of the Redeemer, h^ mattered between 
his teeth, * I renoonoe it— I renounce it.' '*♦ 

IX* Cockbum. 

This murderer was executed for stabbing d matf 
with a knife, in a fit of passion. The crime was com-* 
mitted at Falkirk ; and it is unnecessary to detail the 
particulars. 

X* lAngard. 

* ThiR criminal was tried at the assizes in Derby-'' 
siure for the miuder of a woman who resided by her-^^ 
self at the toll-bar at Wardlaw Myres, in the parish 
of Tideswell, in that county. The murderer was dis- 
covered, by circumstantial evidence, in a singular > 
manner. He had, it appears, after committing the*" 
murder, taken all the money he could coilect in the* 
toll-house, and with it a pair of shoes thttt had be« 
longed to the deceased. When the report of tihe> 
mtuder disturbed the neighbourhood, the fact of hi0' 
possessing the'shoes excited suspicion, and ultimately 
led to his apprehension. He at first strenuously de-* 
nied all participation in the crime, but subsequentiy 
confessed himself to have been guilty. His confer*' 
sion states, that having frequently cohabited with the* 
murdered woman, she on one occasion declared thai^ 
she would *' swear her life against him," on which he 

* Constable's Scots Magazine, 182 U P* ^82. 
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Silked hex by %h,^ neck;, and held her for abput te^ 
nunut^s u^til ih^ lay ^till, and he thought she wag 
dead. He then left loose of her ; but, to prevent th^ 
possibility of her recovering, tied a pocket handker- 
chief, which she had round her head when he went 
iSk but which had cqme off in the strt^le, tight 
ToimA her neck."* This murder, it will be ob«e?'ve4» 
was commilted ip a fit pf p^i^pn, and in self-defpnee. 

XI. Pepe. 

This murderer was a Spaniard, and one of the atro- 
doDfi! leaders of a band of pirates, in the Wei^t Indies. 
A bdef account of the atrocities of Pepe may be ga^ ^ 
tber^&om a report in the Pbrei^olpgical Joun^Lf 
I{e Wd3.ope of th? four .pirate^ who murdered tii^ 
e^W.on b€)iard the Crawfqrd, a vessel vfl^f^^ load^^ 
with a e^x^ of American produce, sailed (rom Fro vi^^ - 
dwce»:Bh€i4Q felapdy Qnd wagf bounds for ^anta^^s^^ 
in. the Island. <rf C|uba* The pi|^tp9* it is 8tate4f.fiTS^ 
endjBWOUJred to ppii^ij.the crpw, bui failing- ip thigj 
atibeittpti resolved to have recourse tq more despera|:^ 
means. They armed themselves accordingly for the 
bloody tragedy ; and, in the dead of night, having: 
al^^ned the crew by screamv^? frightfully ip yanr- 
ous pairts of the veipsel, every individual} a§ he cam^. 
on deck, either from the forecastle pr cabin, waa* 
0tarbbed. Theskullof Pepe wa^brp^gbtpvertptitus 

* Coofession of Anthony Lingard, dictated in the presence of 
one of his Majesty's Justices of Peace in the county of DerhyshiFe. 
t Vol. V. p. 365. 
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tountry by Captain Graham, and presented to i&€ 
Ediilbuic^ Anatoinical Museum by hia bMthe^, liie 
distinguished Professor of Botany iq tlii0 ITidvenrityl 

XII. MacpiiUan^ 

This man was executed in Ayr, for Ae murder of 
a Woman; f 6 whom, during the time of pregnaney, ha 
loSminist^red some drug for the purpose of producing 
a^bdrtion. As he protebly was guilty of thfe (sima 
without any intention of kiUmg her, it is unnec^sary 
to enter into tbe details of the evidenee adduced on 
the trial. 

• • - 

^III. Moriimur Collins^ 

This murderer was executed in Glasgotr, foi^ isSt^ 
birig the keeper of Bridewell. He was a determined 
villain, and states in his confession, that, notwithvtand* 
ihg he had been indicted before the Sbetiff Ca^irt, 
aiid committed to prison, for beathig an old sum ins 
Inost l^arbaroud manner, on his I]R)eration he agdai re^ 
§Um^ his abandoned course of Ufe*^ He waji unani* 
mously found guilty. 

This iBurderei', wlio bad leesi it eoQSer at'taSj^ 

DrumguUoch, in the paririi of New Kiriskzidy waa 

■ 

* The last Spra«A, C^niewiet^ «9^ Dfilg H^Off^^^oi Mmf- 
limv Collins, soldier in the 37th Regiipiejiit of foft, who wi» exe- 
cuted at Glasgow x>n Wednesday, the 7th da j of Noreiaher,^ 1 792, 
and his body gi^en to the Doctors, for the murder of John Panto% 
keeper of Brtdewell. — ^Printed by Galbraitk 

C 
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odQvicted of '^ wiekedly and maliciously assaulting 
Alexander Love, an old man, and inflicting on his 
head, and other parts of his body, many severe blows 
with a coal pick, in consequence of which he died 
soon after." Throughout the trial, it is stated that 
he <M>nducted himself with the most brutal indiffe- 
irance, and heard the verdict f rcmi the Jury, and th^ 
pathetic address of the Judge, without the slightest 
emotion. , During the course of the trial it came out, 
on the cross-c^xamination of one of the witnesses, that 
If hen Clydesdale returned home after committing th^ 
fatal act, he seized a cat that was in the room, dash^ 
ed it against the floor, and put it on the fire. The re- 
lation of this piece of cruelty excited a sensation of 
horror through the Court.* 

XV. M'Kean. 

This murderer was executed in Glasgow. He was 
a notorious and atrocious villain, who, from the ear^ 
•Uest period of his life, was addicted to every species 
•of vice. He finally consummated his career of crime 
by murdering a man named Budhanan, the Lanark 
carrier. When imder sentence of death, he wrote, 
like Haggart, a narrative of his ^past life, which con- 
tains, like all documents of a similar kind, much hy- 
.pocritical and whining cant. Ro^hrfoucault, in \m 
Maxims, remarks, that '^ Criminals sometimes, at 
iheir execution, a£fect a constancy and contempt of 

death, which is in fact nothing more than the fear 

» ... / 

* Constable's Scots Magazine, October 1818, p. 378. 
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ftf faring it. Their constaney and contempt may be 
said to be to tbe mind, what the cap k to the eyes." 
There may be much truth in this observation ; bu^ 
it more frequently happens, that the most unprind- 
pledandabandoned villains, &iding their career of guilt 
drawingto a dose, and a certain and ignominious death 
awaiting them, suddenly assume an air of piety and 
devotionalcant, which are mere ebullitions of tempora* 
xy fear, and littlie indicative of tiieir real dispositions t 
for were tiieir dungec^ doots thrown open,and theif 
ttbelrty . restored to them, there is every prpbability, as 
experi^ice has repeatedly proved, that they woul4 
again'engage in the sonote ctimes with which tbey hav^ 
been funiMar from youth. The characters of such 
miscreants are not to be judged of by their dying 
speeches, confessions, and declarations, but by the con- 
duct they have exhibited during the general tenor of 
•their lives ; and it is well known^ that M^Kean was 
-a treadierous, cruel, and abandoned culprit. 

r • m w 

XVI. Bttchanan. 

This murderer was ex^uted in Gke^w. On h^s 
trial it ajirpeared, that the woman he murdered had 
exdted his ill-will, by giving evid^ce i^ainst a giirl 
who had Steven a shawl, and who wa9 a favourite cjf 
im. He accdrdingly called at a house which he knew 
Bhe fireqinented, and having enticed her into a clcNset 
with him alone, beat her in a brutal manner, and 
kicked her violently several times in the abdomen, in 
consequence of which she died a short time afterwards, 
in excruciating agony. The Jury, it is stated, " found 
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the palmer guilty by a plaraUtjr o£ vcHtt?^ iad he 
hearA tlie irerdieC and saoiteojoe with utter iiidi&¥ 

XVII. Kerr, 

!f%iB mvupdefi^ was executed ihGteeBodt Ibrkflb 
ifig his wife, by beating her to death. Oi|e tit/Am 
wftnesises; on^e trial> deponed, that ^ he looked in iat 
the window, and saw Kenr^s wife lyin^ on Hie fltiqt^ 
afid KeUr eMudkkg over her with a etioi: hi Iris hasd 
beatmg her.^f I^e peer woman was at that tixne 
already dead. The eranitini of thia erinshud. bdi^.an 
hijeeted aart^vial preparation, I cofdd npt, witfaoft 
€^fliRg it, <3kitaSn, aeoordfa^ «» 0e vmid' im^koA, its 

'" TMk msrdef» w«s eoceecrted in Gla^gMr for cot- 
ting his wife^s throat. On the morning of the Ukia^ 
der, pretending that he wished to aliave hknself, he 
made the unfortunate woman borrow the razor wi^ 
whkh he parpirtrated the db^. A fa^ who wiEis <m& 
of the witnesses en the trial, sfas^ed, diat ^ whiiehe 
WW {Aayiagwitk a bait m t)ie same dose hi whicil 
Di^anfs family IHed, IA» ball ha^dng run near <te 
prisoner's house, he^^f^t in seaj^h of it, and faappeia^ 
ing to look in at Hie wkidow, silW Mss Divaaa sitting 



* Constgble's Soots Magasiiie (or Oct^W 1S19, p. 372. 
t Rej^t of UftB Jnstfciary TSrisls in tho Gbagow Chrovele fbr 
1827. 
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on a §teol, and the ptiwmer came behind heri wA de-> 
liberately cot her throat, so as almost to se^er her 
head from her body.'** The murderer^ it appeared, 
then carried the bleeding corpse to the bed, when it 
was shortly afterwards discovered by her own diiUU 
ren ; and he deliberately changed his clothes to es&ipe 
deCedion. 

Tbe most zealous l^hrenologists must be constrain- 
ed to fidi^t, that nil»MreiM]ilm ttom the crania of 
thMer mtETden^^ wiU eOBitiMto a ^inery ^ttensi ve bM 

eom^Mte indn^om I stall pf^oentd^ ^(st^oi^, to m^ 

m!l^ trhMher there M k^ W^&c in the adklM|^o^r 

iMl^cfiVeiifess } koA g&aU coni|iMe tine mMsty- etiye^« dT 
4Mgr ct'i^a.R in Ihe cranium of each murderer^ wij^ til»^ 
a^^kgts mesisytemeBt of the sistihe^ in my geft^l 

I shall give, first, its od^o/icfo-Hsecondly, its reMm 

- fl%#tite(^<b dtie ixf 't&0 orgdri of Destra€«it««^ii^ 

oP'tk^ ^4&tAm Mm Degtx^^vbn^ie to Ikeitii«dili^ 
Bi^/tei^tt»€» dift t%€^ slmll of 



I 







' V" id.^' tnc^ Wlii<4i iJB (Scfoic tie srerage. * 



,.4o!rdoBy . • d3 • • which is bdow the average. 
Cockbuniy • . . 6.4 . . whibh is bdow the average^ 



--).. 



• Se^ Report c^ Jnsticiarjr Triab in die G}asgo# Cbv>mcle far 
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Lingard, . 4.95 inekesy wkich is bHa^ Ibe ftTerage. 

Pepe, . i.8 . . which is ^feir the ayemge. 

Macmillan, • 53 \ • which is beiow the average. 

Mortimor Collins^ 5.35 • • which is belaw the ayerage. 

Clydesdale, . '5.2 . • which is below the average. 

• M^KeaOy ... 5.4 . . which is behw the arerage. 

Buchanan, ' • 5.3 . . which is belaw the average. ^ 

Kerr, . 5.5 • . which is behw the average. 

Divan, , 5 .... which is befaw the average. 

Not only is the organ of Destructivenesa ia.ihe Qr$-) 
dia of these murderers, in its absolute si^ei below the; 
average of the same organ in the crania collected by^ 
Dr Spjirzheim, the. measurements of which .1 ^have 
included in my general Table, and referred to^ as a. 
staiidard of comparison ;-~but it is also belpw the. 
average si£se of the same organ in the extensive sei^^ 
of crania collected by Sir Wiili^En Hamilton, ^which^; 
as I before observed, were principally Britiish^ sped*' 
meosi .-. \\ 

Phrenologists will in vain attempt to argue, tb^} 
l^e m^atRiremefiit (pf this lOrgsAn' does ;not give ito^^l^ ; 
for if it be maintained, aa it always hitJ^ertQ blis iit^Jh} 
that its size is constituted ; by a greater or lesvsei: de^ 
gree of cerebral development, indicated by a corres- 
ponding breadth of the cranium, or/by a protub^^ 
unio^ately over ep^ .m^atjos ; then .the jaammrp- 
ment of any seri^ of iotania in this direction, cmWbt 
fail to give an accurate teport of the several coii*^ 
rativ^ sizes of this.orgaii, &s its greater or lesser' p^e- 
velopment must always cci-exist with a correspond- 
ing breadth, or narrowness, of the crajiium. .... 

I next proceed to give the i^elative size 6f tHis^jQ^r^ 
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gan, or the proportion which it bears to the rest of 
the encephalon ; and here I may remark, that thcs 
method of ascertaining the weight of the encephalon, 
by filling the cranium with sand, and reducing the 
specific gravity of the sand to the specific gravity of 
the brain, has given in this induction a result which 
corresponds, as nearly a£i could have been anticipated, 
with the observations of the Wenzels, who give the 
weight of the whole brain 

At 18 years of age, as 20940 grains. 
At 22 .... 21820 d5». 
At 25 .... 22200 do. 
At 31 .... 24120 do. 
At 46 .... 20490 do.* 

The average weight of the encephala of fifteen cri- 
minals, executed at various ages, but generally nearer 
to the latter period of life, is given in my table of 
murderers at 20605 grains. 

The relative size of the organ of Bestructivenessi 
or its proportion to the encephalon, compared with 
the average proportion of the same organ in my ge^ 
neiral Table of adult male crania, is 

In Haggart, . as 1 to 4264.807, which is behw the averag% 

In Scott, • as 1 to 3546.415, which is (Aove the average. 

In Anderson, . as 1 to 3943.653, which is bdow the average. 

In Glen, . as I to 4065.370, which is below the averaged 

In Balfour, . as 1 to' 3927.706, which is behw the average; 

In Gordon, • as 1 to 3736.037, which is bdow the aven^ei 

• De Penitiori Stmctnra derebri. Tab. iii. 
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la Qoelfbun^ •. «s I to S6li>935% widfsh k aeArly tbe sam^, 

but rather hiow the average, 
Jn Lingardy • fi3 1 to 3287.676, whjch is itbove the average. 
In Pepe, . as 1 to 4047.708, whieli is below the average. 

fa MnBtafllsui, . kdlto 9696i33T, whidi k nearly the same, 

but ratbar Mbw the »rerag»i 
In M ottinuiir ColVn«» ag 1 to 4508,598, whifih i« 6^/6«7 tlie av«ragfi^ 
la Clydesdale, • as 1 to 421SJD76, which is below the aven^ge. 
Yn M^Kean, . as 1 to 3702.777, which is below the average, 
la Diraa^ . as 1 to 4568, whi^h is behio the average. 

Accordingly, of the fifteen crania in which the 
weight of the encephalon could be ascertained, thir- 
teen possess the organ of Deetructivettess, even in 
proportion to the general size of the bram, below the 
average. 

The murderers to whose crania I now refer, were 
most abaudoued and atroclouis ebajnactejre | fim} the 
^ubra^ee for which j(hey ^v^r^Iy were opri^vid^y ^^ 
l^mplQg .tl>e iiHipt IHg^itful Jihat jiiajy^ hejei^ i^^y^x^^ m. 
the annals (rf crime- Th0 fl[iunJpW<, ip Pf^J4ft*lw§ 
^0nW)tt|e4 iiy A94e|«[0n4 Gl^i Ck>rt}pp^ «^4,:9tfqha- 
SfA^ uref^ UB^rQKOk^ J^ .^y :^SIgrQ^I W m th^ part 
of fheifiipJB^py vict^nj^i, a|^d j)rp«>pte4 oj»ly by ;thd| 
infernal spirit of ^i^^j^ty, whiqh tinluiiiphir jn itil? kit 
fliction of pain, and heeds not how many human lives 
lire 5iu^i$6ced in its appalling ca^er. 
' In ihe case of Clydesdale, it 13 a notorious fact, that 
after fcieatiug to death^ without any apparent ruotive> 
an inofeflsivB qld i^W^ fe^. r^wed home, W with 
fiendish exultation swore, tos^ng Up a faalfpeinn^ at 
the same time, that as the xxdn ^^ came down either 
a head or tail,^ he W03til4 JpiMlfi^r ^tli^ his own wife 
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or the At that \ir!ds in the toom. The latter happen-* 
ed td rettun, ahd the #re&ch seised the poor animal 
imniediately ; and, as I haive befwe stated, haviag 
daafaed it against the floor, placed it on. the hfaiziti^ 
fire. The ealie of the pijcate Pepie is also r^narkahk* 
One witness states, that, dnring the scene of carnagei 
<m boaid the jCrawford, he saw Pepe standing agai&st 
Aq fbrieca^tle of the vessel with t knife in hk hand. 
As he approached him, Pepe assumed the attitude of 
striking, and on turiiing to avoid the blow, he recei- 
ved a stab in Che shoulder. Hsustening across the deck, 
he perceived a min; whom be strppOsed to be the cap* 
taiit, leaning againHt the side, and moaning piteonsly. 
As be recognised him^ the suflTerer enquired if they 
C9kild get toothing to defend themselves with* Wit« 
nesS' stdteA a habdspike, whidi was taken po^ession 
of by Pottfer J and b», he it'aS going aloft, the blood of 
hfe fellow'^isruffi^^rs desoeihded in a^ shower on his head, 
Mid ibspice^hint^ with siteh hoaror thd.t he was inca- 
pi^le of ndva&cing. Tlds terrifie seene took place a 
Uttie after iftidni^t, on n bright starlight night. 
Wbm daj^-iat l^i^h began; to dawn^i the same wife* 
iige$m^f l?t^% antf GotUTQ> another of the pirat^^^ 
coi&e oft^boatd with two mui^kQt$, which they load" 
ed iti hi» Mgbit* He then s^w* them advance frQm 
th^foree&isfle, aiid call t^ some on^ from belowj whom 
hil r^cfgiidb^ to be A«li BlcksselUo^ pf the ui^for* 
tiiMte pmsengels. Tim poor f^^ltow seen^d wound* 
«d and trritfaing with ^onjTi.a bandage surrounded 
hia focdy^ Mi was- tlwi tiib^v ordered tci thrpwi or 
thibw h«tedf QK^erb€(E»rd ; ^d,;iu the act c^ Ming; 
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was.Bbot at by Courro, whether with or without ef- 
fect he CDXild not tell ; but when in the water, Pepe 
discharged his piece at him, and from the shridk that 
followed as the poor fellow sank, he siq>po6ed it took 
effect. Another witness states, that he saw Pq[>e 
leaning over a man who had fallen, and having ex- 
claimed, ^' Ah ! not yet dead r beat the body in a 
brutal manner, and threw it overboard. After the 
bk)ody tragedy was completed; it is stated in the re- 
port, that they strided across the deck, exulting in 
their victory,and resembling demons rather than men. 
£aGh contended for the honour ol having perpetra^ 
ted the greatest number of murdei^. It is farther 
lidded, that Pepe confessed the first murder he com- 
mitted was on a fellow-classmate at school, when he 
was only fourteen years of age, and he could not re- 
collect how many he had since perpetrated. 

The secretary of the Phrenological Society at Wash^ 
ington transmitted to this country the report wh^ice 
these particulars have been extracted, and, at the 
same time, the measurement of the skull. I am Un- 
der the necessity of stating, that the latter is very in- 
accurate. I do not pretend to know what sort of 
callipers are used in America, or whether the else* 
where immutable jninciples of mathematical science 
may there bow down before the genius of Phrenolo- 
gical superstition ; but of this I am satisfied, that the 
organ of Destructiveness Jias here be^ represented 
more than half an inch larger than it actually mea^ 
sures. The dimension of it, as given in the phrenb* 
logical Journal, is SAiftche^, which, be it obseirved, is 
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at any rate below the average ; but the coireet m^am' 
surement is only 4.8 ; and I defy any petson, usingi 
the calliperd hanestly? to make so considerable a dif- 
ference. My attention was directed to this skull by 
Sir. William Hamilton, who first noticed that its re-r 
markable narrowness from I>estmctiyeness to Der: 
struetireness constitutes its characteristic peculiarity ; 
and he informs me, that among the ntunber of crania: 
he has examined, he has never met with one so narrow, 
in this dimension. Here, therefore, is the skull of a 
cold-blooded and execrable niurd^^ry not only fiulin^r; 

sessing it according to i»y standard, absolutely and 
relatively below the average. So triumphant a, case 
is this against the Phrenological hypolhesi^, that £ 
venture^ with ocmfidence, to challei^ the PhranokK 
k)gists tO' produce any cranium, of the same size, that 
measiXTjes so narrow, fironi Destructiveness to Destru&L 
tivehess,'as does the skull of this atrocious and bloQdp 

murderer. '> 

In my Table of murderers, and in the Table of 
adult ' male crama, I "have also given measuri^ents' 
6f the organs of Sect^etiveness, Acquisitiveness, tod 
Combativeness,'the manifestations attributed to which 
very frequently form characteristic features of mur- 
daners. M^Kean, foi^ example, was at an early .period 

« 

of life addicted to tfcteving ;— his organ of Acquisi- 
tiveness is beldiv the kvel-age. Haggart was by " ha- 
brt and repute'* a thief ;— his Acquisitiveness is below 
t|ie average. . Sqo^tt, JSijIortimur Colli^tfi, aiiii. Haggart, 
were notoriously quarrelsome, amd of dispositions given 
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to;0anilMiiiv8ness;^*-^apdi possesses tl» organ of Coiir** 
bati veness b^ow the average. ; . 

I Botr proceed to eohsideb die secohd eonditioit 
which is supposed by {Phrenologists to characterise 
the crania of mnrderers-^rnr. the deficiency of Hid 
allied organs of the moral sentiments. 

I propose estimating the dev^Oiiment of the^ hy 
mieasuring, as the FhrenologiMs direct, the organ of 
Benevolence, and that of Conseientibilsness, from the 
meatus. This xneadurement gives Hie dffitance. of 
«ie estpansion, or tie length of the develoilmeiit, 
which js the first and principal condition of the size! 
6f eveiy Phrenolc^cal org^. The breadth or peri- 
phery of each is, on the other hand^ capable of no de^ 
inonstradon, inasmuch as the circunii^dribed boiinda« 
ries of each organ are purely ideal, arid the exact K. 
Doits asmbed to each depend, in ev%ry ixistaQce^ oil \iif& 
£euicy 0f the mampulator. The absohitesize. of ti»e 
Ciifga3i< d Benevolence, estimated by measurii^ frmm 
the meatus to its centre, is in . -^ ^ 

• . ►■ r . > • 

^Themorderer Haggart; B,IB ineifs^ vr\\clki»€fb9vet\^pfiy^nij^ 
• , Aa4er8on, 5j05 • .- which is.neady the >ia»v«1i« 

the Aven^e. . 
« • Glen, ii.05 • • ' wlicli is nearly iie same as 

'■'■'■■■'''- •ihe-ivif'A^c. ' 
: • . Balflnir, . Si2 . • • .wlfieliifir2td0«6thealriu$e^ 
. ;«, . * Pockkanii .5J3 . ' • . P^¥^ ¥ j^&n^ M^esayd^i^* 

• • Maciqillan^i 5.2 • • yr\m\xi» above the zreragt* 

• .; Colling 5.25 ,. . which is a&pfe the «Terage« 

• • Clyd^d^e, ^}2 . . \^hic& m cAave th^ average. 
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The murderer Kerri 6^4 hiakes, wMcb ie atoMdie«f«nig«. 

Diraa, 6.3 • . which ie o&otw the average* 

Four only of the seventeen murderers possess the 
organ of Benevolence in its absolute size below the 
standard of comparison ; and in these exceptions, the 
generalcapacity of each qranium^ it should be observed^ 
is remarkably small. 

The organ of Benevolence, even in proportion to 
the size of the encephalon^ is in the murderer Scott 
above the average; Anderson^ above the average; 
Gord(Hij who murdered the pedl^ boy, above the ave* 
rage ; also in Cockbum, above the average ; in Lin- 
gard, above the average ; in the atrocious Pepe, above 
the average ; in Macmilian, above the aveiage ; iq 
M^Kean, above the average. 

Here it may he observed, that the antl-Phrenolo* 
gical evidence, in these cases, does not rest on tbe 
circumstance of these murderers possessing an organ 
of Benevolence, because every individual is su|^posed 
to have all the organs ; but it rtsis on the inoontrovesv 
tible fSict of their possessing if, both in absolute and 
relative size^ above the ocdinaary standard. A large 
^v^opment oS Benevolence, on the skulls of eudbt 
atrocioo3 ibonsters as Pepe,^ fiordcnr, Scott, See. is as 
irreconcilal4e \dth their characters, as liie jnrofession 
of the most heavenly virtue is opposed to the perpe^ 
trafion of the most damning ini^ties^ . 

The in^iaii 1^ Conscientkmstffifa 4&ct claims eeni» 
sideration ; and in its absolute size, estimated by mea- 
surement firom the meatus to its centre, is 
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in Haggart, . . 4.4 tneAes^wIii^ is i|««riy the ioine as the 

. . araragfi. 
In Anderson, . • 4^ • • whickiso&we the average. 
In Gordon, . • . 4.4 • • wliich isnearly theMMieatthe 

-average. 
In Macmillan, . • 4.6 • • which is above the average. 
In Mortimur Collins, 4.6 • . . which is above the average. 
In Clydesdale, . . 4.75 . which is above the average. 
In M^Kean, ... 4.4 • . which is nearly the same as the 

average^ 
In Badianan, . . 4.4 •• '. which is nearly the Mime as the 

average. 
In Kerr, .... 4.9 • . which is above the average. 
In Divan, .... 4.5 . • which is above the average. 

Anderson, Gordon, Lingard, Macmillan, and M^Kean, 
possess the organ of Conscientiousness, even in pro* 
portion to encephalon, ahove the average. 

Lastly, I proceed to consider the third condition 
which is presumed to characterise the crania of mur- 
derers — vi%. the alleged deficiency of the aiiterior ce- 
rebral development. This may fairly be judged of 
by two measurements ; firsts the distance from the 
meatus to Lower Individuality, which the Phrenolo- 
gists themselves commonly take ; second^ the dis- 
tance from the meatus to Causality, which, being 
situated higher in the forehead, gives a better idea oi 
the comparative proportion of the anterior develop- 
ment. 

The quantity of brain before the ear, estimated by 
•its length, and judged of by these dimensions, is 

In Haggart, above the aven^. 
In Glen, above the average. 
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- In BMmtf akn/e theaTerage. 
In Grordon, above the average. 
In Ck>ckbnm, (tbave the average. 
In Pepe, above the average. 
In MaemiUaa, above the average. 
In Morliniar CMliniSy above the average. 
In M'Kean, above the average. 
In Buchanan, above the average. 
In Kerr, above the average. 

' r The anterior development in the skull of Burke 
is also fully proportioned to the general size of the 
skull.' I have, on this subject, satisfied myself bjr a 
still moire conclusive method of estimating the com- 
parative quantities of brain before the ear. I have 
measured from meatus to meatus, with a piece of 
string, passing it through the centre of the organs of 
Comparison and Causality, and found decidedly, that 
the crania of murderers exhibit no remarkable defi- 
dency of brain before the ear. or preponderance of 
development in the region to which the animal pro- 
pensities are referred. 

In further confirmation of the several positions I 
have maintained, I proceed togive the measurements of 
the cranium of the late celebrated Dr David Gregory, 
who was Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Edinburgh, and subsequently appointed Savilian 
Professor of Astronomy in Oxford. He was the dis- 
tinguished friend and companion of Sir Isaac New- 
Um ; he was the learned author of several valuable 
works on mathematical science ; and a man of high 
moral and intellectual vittue. He died on his way 
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i5pom Oxford to London, in Berkshire ; aiid the skull 
is authenticated by the circumstance of its having 
been taken from the place of interment hj a gentle- 
man, who transmitted it to a distinguished indivi- 
dual in this city, who has it still in his possession. 

The capacity of this cranium, or the weight of its 
encephalon, is 21776 grains. 

From Destructiveness to Destructiveness, is 5*7 
inches ; and its jnroportlon to tbe enoepbalon as I to 
88S0.S5O« 

The organ of Destrtietiveness in the learned Fn>« 
fessor isy in its absolute size, larger than the sMae 
organ in every murderer included in my induction; 
and, even in proportion to the general size of the 
brain, larger than Uie same in Btu-ke, Haggart, An-* 
derson, Olen, Balfour, Pepe, Mortimur Ckdlins, Clydes- 
dale, and Divan. 

The oigan of Combati veness in the Professor mea-* 
sures 5.6 inches ^ which in larger than the same organ 
in every murderer. 

His organ of Acquisitiveness is 4.95 inches ; Bal- 
four has it the same ; and every other murderer has 
it lessy including even the thieves Gordon, M'Kean, 
arid Haggart. 

His organ of Secretiveness is 5.7 inches, which is 
larger than the same in ead& of the murd^ers. 

Let us now look to the organs of the moral senti- 
m^its ;^-*the organ of Benevolence, on the cranium 
jof Dr David Gregory, measures 5.1 inches — its pFo« 
portion to the encephalon is as 1 to 4260.803. 

Burke has this organ in its absolute size, the same 
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as the celebrated Profi^sor. Glen and And^rsoh hav^ 
it nearly the same. M^Kean and Budianan have it 
the same. Balfour, Cockbum, M acmillan, Mbrtimur 
Collins, Clydesdale^ Kerr, and Divan, all atrocious 
miscreants, have it larger. 

Even in proportion to the size of the eneephalon^ 
Burke, Scott, Anderson, Balfour, Gordon, Cockburn^ 
Lingard, Pepe, MacmiUan, Clydesdale, and M*Kean, 
have each a larger organ of Benevolence than the 
learned and virtuous Professor, 

The organ of Conscientiousness, on the skull of Dr 
David Gregory, measures 4.7 inches. Its proportion 
to the encephalon is as 1 to 4633.191- 

c Clydesdale and Kerr have this organ in its abao!- 
lute siz^lafger; and in proportion to the encephalon, 
Burke, Anderson, Crordon, Lingard, Pepe, Mortimur 
Collins, Clydesdale, aind M'Kean, have each the or- 
gan of Conscientiousness larger than the Professor* 

Let us now proceed to the intellectual organs, re- • 
membering, at the same time, the justly distinguish- 
ed character of Dr David Gregory. 

The distance from the meatus to Comparison, mea- 
sures, on his cranimni 5 inches ; the same organ is. 



In Haggart, 


4.9 tnchesy nearly the same ajs 


the Plrofes8(Nr'i. 


ift Anderson, 


4.9 * « 


, « iMarfy the ^ome. 


• 


In Glen, . • 


5 . . 


, • th6/«92te; 


- 


In Pepe, • • 


5 . . 


. • the same. 




In Balfour, • 


5 . , 


, . the same. 




In MacmiUan/ 


4.9 . , 


. • nearly the same. 


-• * - . ^ 


Indo^s, . 


b^\ . 


D 
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fa Ttii<*liaWM^n- 5Jl 

In Kerr, . . 5.2 



to^er dian the Profeaior'a^ 
larger. 



The orgaia of Causality, to which the powet of tra- 
cing the relations of cause and effect, and of reason- 
ing closely> is reiferred, measures, in Dr Darid Gre- 
gory, from the meatm^ to the Causality on the appo^ 
site side of the i^kull, S^l inches* 

By taking this measurement, an accurate r^ort 16 
also given of the general anterior cerebral develc^ 
ment. 

The organ of Causality, or quantity of brain bo- 



fore the ear, thus estmrnted^ measuxesr 


In Hfiggart, ' « 


5.25 ifuheSi wUeli is larger^ tkaar ike 


• 




Professoz^s. 


In^epn, • . 


f2 . 


• ^hich ifl also lavgern 


In Anderson^ 


5.3 , 


. which is also larger* 


In Glen, .' . 


5.35 . 


. which is also larger.' 


In Balfbur, ' • ' . 


. 5^ . 


. which is abo larger. 




5.2 . 


• which ift alsQ larger^ 


In Mortimnr Collins^ , 


5.5 . 


• which is also larger. 


In Clydesdale, 


5.3 . 


. which is also larger. 


In M'Kean, . . 


5.4 . 


• which is also larger. 


In Bncbanan^ 


53 • 


^ which is also largea^ 


In Kerr, 


5.7 . 


. which is also larger. 



I^^ee tiiese q^minal^ prove to hq^ve h^ eadji a 
greater quantity of brai|i before the ear^ than the 
distinguished Professor of Astronomy. 

From the meatus to the occipital spine, which may 
be taken as a criterion of the posterior cerebral de^ 
vekprnent ; or the quantit|r ^ \fmri behind, tko wr» 
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to wbidix feglLon the aitiinal prqpenrikiM ai^ aMribed, 
meadttras on the cnmiimi of Dr David Oregdey 4.35. 



On the skull of Haggart, 



Ssotly . 
Glen, • 

Andersoiif 

Pqpe, 

Balfour, 

Uordoii, 

liiDgvd, 

AfackmShiiy 

Mortuymr Collins, 3.8 

tSydesdale, . 3.7 

M^Kean, 

diCTitomni 

Keny • 

JDivao, 



4.05 inches f wUch h feM tban 
the IVofeB8or*f . 

• whiehis ksa. 
. wUdi is /!e». 

• which is less. 
.. which is /^. 

. which is fe». 

• whieh k &*• 
« whidi 18 Ism. 
, whiiA u fei9, 

• which is less, 

• which is &8». 
« which is felf. 

• which w kss* 

• which is &SIU 

• which is less. 



4.e& 

43 

4.05 

3.6 

3:7 

8.5 

3.75 

S3 



8.7 

4 
3.9 



Hebce, in dir^ 6]n?^i*i<^ ^ ^^ Phrenological 
&3ifininipitu>n, the Jihiloi^phei' proves to have the lasger 
posterior devdopment •; and the murder^s to hiave 
Ae oirgans iH the animal propensities conseqtientfy 
less thiEtn the fndividnid of high morcA and mtellectual 
attainment. 

The counter ftirenological propositions deduced 
from the present induction, are. 

Firsts The most atrocious- murderers not only fail 
to possess a large endowment of the alleged or- 
gan of Destructiveness, but have, it, very fre- 
quently^ both absdutely and relatively below 
the averfige size. ... 

iSrebm?, The most cro^l iM horrid 
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qiMitty poistoss a higb deTelojiment of die pre*^ 
t^mted organs cf the HKKral sentiments, partieu-*- 
larly those of Benevolence and Conscientious- 
ness. 
Tkirdy Murderers do not possess a less devdop- 
ment of the supposed intellectual organs, nor a 
greater development of those to which the ani- 
mal prc^ensities are referred, than individuals 
of high intellectual and moral character. 
Here I may observe, that the first ten murd»ers 
in my Table cbnstitute a part of Sir William Hamil- 
ton's induction, he having, in addition to his general 
Table of JSuropeaa male crania and the jnales of 
Spurzheim, allowed me to take extracts of measure- - 
ments from his Table of executed murderers. 

For the use of the other crania, the measurements 
of which I have presented in my Table, I am indebt- 
ed to Dr JelBfray, the learned prrfessor of Anatomy 
in the University of Glaisgow. I am also obliged to 
the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, for the use 
of the dmll of Lingard, who was executed in Der- 
byshire. 

Sir William Hamilton, I may add, after institu- 
ting a fair enquiry into this subject some months ago, 

- « 

came to conclusions similar to those which I have above 
stated. TaMng the skulls of all the murderers preser- 
ved in the different musea of this University, amount- 
mg toabbte a dozen, as constituting at once b, large and 
an 'unselected series, he had ascertained that, whether 
compared with any general average, or with the heads 
of individuals remarkable fbr their moral «Rd Intel- 
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leetual virtues, tliere was nothing to warrant Hmdoc* 
trine of the Phrenologists, that such criminals a» dis« 
tingnished from other persons by any excess oi the 
pretended organs of Destructiveness, and of those of 
the animal propensities in general, or by any defi- 
ciency in those dimensions which express the Phre« 
ncdogical development of the intellectual and moral 
powers ; and on this induction he has established one 
of tlie propositions in his forthcoming work, '' The 
PictimB qfPhrenoU^y and the Facts ofNaiurer 

IV. 

Do the most notorious thieves possess the organ of 
Acquisitiveness larger^ or that of Conscientious* 
ness smaller f than Individuals of exemplary cha* 
raeterf 

To determine this question, I shall briefly state to 
the Society, that I have taken measurements of the 
organs of Acquisitiveness and Conscientiousness, and 
kt the same time, the general size ci the head, in an 
unselected class of individuals, English, Scotch, and 
Irish, and compared these with similar measurements 
from the heads of all the most notorious thieves in the 
Edinburgh Jail and Bridewell. 

The number of these convicted thieves proved to be 
S2 ; and of these, 20 are Scotchmen. The average 
absolute size of the organ of Acquisitiveness in them^ 
is 5.525. The average absolute size of their oigaii 
of Conscientiousness, 4.806 inches. 

0«K referring to my Table of Englishmen, (28 in 
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iteinfeiier,) 14l)ave tibie ofrgftfi df Ae^mkfitiwne^iMle^ 
dteoMfeBilse, '^i^e tlie average ; and ISl that of Gini-' 
gdei]^lota[Bia^€f66 b^ow tke «v^age of liteee op^^m, in 
tie ffS tbiey«§. 

• On rie&i'ring t6 ftiy Table of Scotdunen, («5 in 
iHittfibe^,) l^baVetke o!rgaliQ of Acqiiisitiveiicsfi, in itB 
ftl)BOlut^ size, dlkn^; ^dll tiiat of Consdentionsnesfir 
A^^foii? the avei^a^ of the si^^e, in the thlet^efi. 

On reining to the Table of Iridhttiien, (27 innilnat^ 
bep,) 14hav^ thecxrgan c^ Ac^qtUsitiveness, in its ab*- 
solute size, ahcve ; and 16 that of Conscientiousness 
below the average of the same organs in the thieves. 

Accordingly, of the 80 respectable individiuilfe 
taken \¥ithout any Selection, 44 have the organ of Ac- 
quisitiveness, in Its absolute size, abin^e the avenge ; 
and 39 that of Conscientiousness, in its absblttte irize, 
beiaw the average of the same organs in the above 
ttnselected number of notorious and <^onvicted Gbieves. 

Kk^ ina^bility to ascertain accura^ly its dqith, can- 
!fiot £Edl to oppose an almost insuperable difflcot^to 
%t€^ attemj^t, to. determine a:ecurateljr the size <if 
^e living head. The method to whidi hattt^rs have 
Tiecdurse, iand which gives only its average length 
find breadth, is, I am aware, in many Rsjieets very 
imperfect, yet the only one of whidi even Phredsolo- 
gists Can avail themselves. In the case of Hare, I have 
^ven «he proportions of the several organs to these 
<dimen:si6ns, and shall, in the present oom|>arisoA, 
M6pt *ht same plan. I shfdl not, therefore, here 
enter into any dii^cussion on the general doetstine 4f£ 
*l*ropdrt*C)Aft. )\(any wfll, I am ^allfi^, ccafeiSei: it 
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tQ pv<M^» that fima a l^xge qIms of indivi- 
duals taken without any selection, the avenge o^m* 
kUe ffl^e of an alleged oj^^an, is found noi to co-exist 
viAb the disposition it is supposed ta chaiacteraa ) 

Desiroua* howe^9$^» of rendeiing my indueticHDi ^b 
complete as possible, I have given not only the dkgO" 
lutef hut also the relaikie^ sizes of the sevesal: orgafis^ 
er their, proportions to the dimensions of the head^ 
aa far as during life the latter oan be determined. 

Hie average relative sise of the organ of Atqaisitt 
^veness, or its avserage proportion to the^ size of the 
head, in tiie 9fi thieves, is as 1 to £L421 ; thatof Cbn< 
scientiousness, as 1 to 2JT9J. 

On referring tq the Tables, it will be seen, that of 
the 8& F^igTishmen, 11 possess the organ of Acqva&^ 
tiveness t^bmfe, 16 that of ConscientiouBness, in pro^ 
portion to the size of the head, hehtOi, the average of 
the same in the 9A thieve^. 

Of the 2& Sooiehm^o, 18 have the ol^gan of Ae* 
quiaitiveness above^ 16 t)iat of ConsdentiouaBLess^ in 
proportion to the size of the head, hehw tibe average 
of the same organs in the thieves. 

Of the 27 Irishmen^ 'i have the organ of Aoquioh 
tiv^Less abone, and no fewer than 9& that of Cansei^ 
entioumess, even in proportion to the size of t^ head; 
itfAuff, the average of the same in the thieves. 
, The OQfnnter Phrencilogjaal prc^iosition dedueed 
ficom this induction, is, 

T)ie organ of Acquisitiveness u ofi^ absohitely 
taul irelatively ftte , and that of Conseientiousness 
ahsolu^y and relatively larger f ip the most no- 
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torious thieves^ than in individuals of ex^ptery 
(^araeter. 

The only comment I should conceive it necessary 
to nmke on these deductions, is sufficiently expressed 
l^ Mr Combe, who, in speaMng of the truth or false- 
hood of Phrenology, remarks : '^ If two individuals 
were found to possess a larger development of . Ac^ 
quisitiveness ; but if in the one Conscientidu£ai038 
was very large, and in the other very small, and we 
were told that the one was a thief, and the other, an 
honest man, how complete would the refutation be^ 
if the one possessing the larger Conscientiousness 
were found to be the rogue."* 

The facts that constitute the present induction 
were, I may repeat, taken without selection ; — ^in li- 
ving individuals, I took the measurements of the first 
who presented themselves, and with the several cra« 
nia adopted the same plan ; nor have I in a single in- 
stance rejected the measurement of a person or cra^ 
nium, because it did not appear to accord with anti- 
Phrenological evidence. I have always supposed^ and 
am confirmed in the opinion, that practical Phreno-^ 
logy is dependent entirely on accidental contingen- 
cies ; and when it is considered that we are referred 
to thirty-five cranial prominences^ which are the com- 
mon conditions of every head, and to as many fecul- 
ties which are the common attributes of every mind, 
it may easily be understood, why the allegied charac- 
teristic configurations will occasionally correspond 
with the manifestations attributed to them, and why 

* Phrenological TransaGtions, p. S29. ' 
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as frequently a diametrically opposite relatioii will be^ 
found to exist.* 

It remains for me only to state, that I have taken- 
every^care to ensure the accuracy of my measurements, 
which have always been taken in the presence of im- 
partial persons, many of whom will testify, that so- 
completely has this investigation been conducted 
on experimental principles, that I did not, and could 
not» until the whole had been concluded^ antici« 
pate the result of my induction. Among other gen« 
tlemen, I have in particular to thank Mr Deseret, 
who is a professed Phrenologist, and a member of the 
Phrenological Society of Edinburgh, for having oc- 
casionally superintended my measurements. Also 
Mr HcAroyd, my fellow-President in this Institution^ 
who has very frequently acted as an impartial umpire 
on such occasions. 

These gentlemen will, I believe, bear testimony to 
thegeneral accuracyof my measurements ;t and should 

, * The whole doctrine of Phrenological chances is ably stated 
by Di:^ MiUigan, in the appendix to. his translation of M%jendie'« 
Physiology. 

4* The commmiications I hare received on this subject, I'lhlnk 
it proper, with the consent of the writers, to subjoin. 

" My Dear Sib, 
•^ I have much pleasure m anthoriising yon to state, that dhse 
measurements which I have seen you take, have always appeared 
to me to have been taken accurately. I re-measured, as you 
are aware, the heads of a number of thieres in the Edinburgh 
Jail and Bridewell, which you had previously taken, and found 
that your measurements so far corresponded with mine, that I 
etei have no hesitation in acknowledging my reliance on the ge- 
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«iQF pwpiWs reaumipg the ts&m^ expetimeiite, ftad atxr|r 
difference in his measurement and my report^ the Ta» 
riation is to he attrihuteci ratiiier to the inadequate 
means which Phr^ologiste have giv«n us of asoer- 
toiniug any definite kpowledge of their sm^-disani 
Science, than to my desire oi^ my part either to ^' ex* 
lenuate aught, or set down aughl i^ malice." 

Forjnerly it was maiutaineds that the production 
of a single aiiti-Phrenologlcal fact would be sufficient 
to overturn the whole theory; hut I am satisfied 
th^i if Phrenologists! would only, as Dr 8puriEheim 
terpis it, " go into nature ;"— ^if they would have re- 
course to an uwelecied series of measurements, or 
piauipulationg^ they would at once discover that 
their system is no more than the ^^ baseless fabric i£ 
A visipPj" 9^ as false as wy other sup^!«titiQn that 

neral correctness of your mejasnrenients, although, as a Phre- 
nologist, I do not agree vnth your dedtwtions, for reasons whieh^ 
wifhin the Hmits of a note^ I cannot state, 

<< It is also due to you to state, that I regret, from the nature 
of my professional engagements, I hare notheen ahle to witness 
all yotu* measurements, whieh you have frequently inirited me 
to superintend. I remain, yours truly, 

» MUn. April 17, 16S9/' FuiioiAS Desereiv ; 

m 
* * 

*^ Dear Sir, 

^ I bave much pleasure in slatkig, that dnitag Aie tiine Tat- 
tended the measurements which you hiive ta^eu^ I <M)A Yovidi for 
their correctness^ wliateYer inay be t)ie deductipntbati i«ay bt 
drawn from your investigation* Seme of ycmr meaauremeats 
I myself repeated, and found them correspond with yeur report. 
I am, truly yeui*«, << A. T. Soi«boyxiw 

" Edinburgh^ April 16, 1829," 
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hw ever been impoe^d oxi tbe igocmaice twdereduk- 
Jity of manldiidt - 

The Public is awaj^e of the fair preten&icma wlddk 
the Pbrenologiets have invariably held fortibt ; yel^ 
what has been the line of policy they have adopted? 
They have pretended to establish a system of phUd^ 
sophy founded exclusively on facts, and yet have never 
had recourse to any fair, or candid experimenUim 
eruw by which the truth or falsehood of their pri» 
mary propositions might be determined ;«^tkey hsv^ 
adduced only ex parte evidence, and this, on their awn 
iihowing, is of the most unsatisfactory kind, ipasmtM^ 
as they have never established any standard by whiok 
Ae proportions of the alleged organs can be detemf- 
laied ;^^they have termed their organs, ^* moderate/' 
^f^Ur " Utrge/' " rather large/* &c*, and these tarma, 
to the present day, have been used, without any rule 
or definite principle by which the application of tliem 
can be re^^ulated ;'~they, with an inconsistency, and 
yet a gravity, worthy of Hudibras in his metaphydioal 
disquisitions, persist in seriously maintaining a sdence 
of proportions without a scale of measurement; — ^they 
wander over the country, preaching their doctrines 
ex cathedra, as though they had really a foundation 
in truth ; whilst it is a notorious fact, of which they 
themselves must be aware, that there is not an emi* 
nent man of science in Europe who has become a 
convert to them ; — they profess to maintain, at '^ 
times, the principles of free and manly discussion ; 
and for this purpose have founded a society in this 
city, for the admission of believers, and do not allow 
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way stranger^ who may visit it, to express an opinion ; 
—-they profess that their doctrines are as well esta- 
i^Ushed, and as palpable to every enquirer^ as the most 
demonstrable truths in nature, yet do not agree among 
themselves on the most preliminary pomts;~Dr Gall 
ridiculed the bumps of Dr Spurzheim, Dr Spurzheim 
rejects, with disdain, the callipers of Mr Combe ; 
and Mr Combe has been lately engaged in an open 
Phrenological warfare with one of the most intelli* 
'gesat of his contemporaries, on the subject of what is 
i^ven the necessary residt or tendency of their faith;* 
.-4hey give an organ one function to^ay, another 
to-morrow ; — ^they maintain that a large organ of 
Veneration is, at one time, the characteristic configu- 
ration of the bead of a 4saint — at another, equally 
^essential to that of the most notorious and professed 
Infidel ! f Lastly, come the interminable combinations 
of their imaginary organs; and thus the Phrenologists 
. diift £rom argument to argument, from position to po- 
jition^ resembling the ghosts in Virgil's Inferno : 

Hue iUac yolitant, nee certa in sede morantor. 



* See the controversy between Messrs Combe and Scott. 
t See the report of tibe development of Fotetre, Phrenologi- 
1 Jonrmili vol. iii. p. 571. 



TABLES OF MEASUREMENTS. 
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TABLE I.— MEASUREMiSNTS OF 





Destruo- 


Secret! ve- 


Acquisi- 


Comba* 


Meatus 


Meatus to 






tiveness to 


ness to 


tiveness to 


tiveness to 


to Bene* 


Conscien- 




the Crania. 


Destruo- 


SecretiTe* 


Acquisi- 


Comba- 


volenoe. 


tioumos. 






tiveness. 


ness. 


tiveness. 


tiveness. 








II. 


5.8 


6 


5.125 


5.5 


5.25 


4.8 




IV. 


5.8 


6.1 


5.5 


5.5 


5.125 


4.6 




V. 


6 


6 


5.2 


5.2 


5 


4.7 




VI. 


5.7 


5.6 


5 


5.3 


4.8 


4.6 




VII. 


5.6 


5.6 


4.7 


5.2 


4,9 


4.7 




VIII. 


5.4 


5.3 


4.4 


4.75 


4.6 


4.2 




IX. 


5.8 


5.8 


5 


5 


5 


4.3 




X. 


5.5 


5.7 


5 


5.3 


5 


4.5 




XII. 


5.5 


5.375 


4.7 


4.7 


4.8 


4.2 




XIII. 


5.6 


5.7 


5 


4.8 


4.8 


4.2 




xrv. 


5.6 


5.6 


5 


4.8 


5.1 


4.5 




XVI. 


5.5 


5.375 


5.1 


4.8 


5 


4.6 




XVII. 


5.6 


5.6 


4.6 


5 


4.8 


4.1 




XXL 


5.9 


6 


5.7 


5.3 


5.4 


4.1 




TCXji. 


5.25 


5.3 


4.7 


4.8 


4.8 


4.5 




xxm. 


5.4 


5.5 


4.6 


4.8 


5.25 


4.4 




XXV. 


5.8 


5.9 


5.3 


5.1 


5.3 


4.5 




XXVI. 


5.5 


5.4 


4i» 


4.8 


4.7 


4.1 




XXVII. 


5.7 


5.8 


5.4 


5.3 


5.1 


4.6 




XXVIII. 


5.5 


5.5 


4.9 


• 5.3 


5.1 


4.8 




XXIX. 


5.8 


5.8 


4.9 


5.2 


5 


4.3 




XXX. 


5.25 


5.3 


4.6 


4.6 


5.3 


4.6 




XXXIII. 


5.6 


5.6 


4.9 


5.1 


5 


4.3 




XXXIV. 


5.5 


5.5 


4.6 


5.1 


5.1 


4.6 




XXXV. 


5.5 


5.5 


4.9 


5 


4.9 


4.4 




XXXVI. 


5.7 


5.9 


4.9 


5 


5-3 


4.9 




XXXVII. 


5.7 


5.9 


5.1 


5.1 


5.1 


4.2 




XXXIX. 


5.5 


5.5 


4.7 


4.9 


4.9 


4.45 




XLI. 


5.6 


5.6 


5 


5 


5.1 


4.6 




XLII. 


5.6 


5.6 


5 


5 


5.2 


4.7 




XLIII. 


5.8 


5.7 


5.1 


5 


4.9 


4.6 




XLIV. 


5.7 


5.9 


5.1 


5.1 


5.1 


4.6 




XLV. 


5.9 


5.8 


5.2 


5.1 


5 


4.1 




XLVII. 


5.5 


5.5 


4.7 


5 


4.8 


4.5 




XLVIII. 


5.4 


5.4 


4.9 


5.3 


5.1 


4.35 




XLTX. 


5.1 


5 


4.5 


4.7 


4.7 


4.5 




L. 

Total . . . 


5.8 


5.9 


5.15 


5 


5.1 


4.4 




207.40 


208.55 


182.675 


186.45 


185.425 


165.10 




Average . 


5.6 


5.636 


4.937 


5.039 


5.011 


4.462 





ADULT MALE CRANIA. 
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Meatus to 
Caiiaalltjr. 


Meatus to 

lower Indi> 

▼iduality. 


Meatus to 

Philoproge- 

nitivencag. 


Weight 

of the 

Bncepha* 

loiL 


Proportion of 

Destructivenesa 

to the Ence- 

phalon. 


Proportion of 
Benevolence to 
the Encq^halon. 


Proportion of 

C<»iicien1aou»- 

ness to the 

Encephalon. 




4.4 


4.45 


4.7 


23069 


1 : 3977.413 


1 : 4394.095 


1 : 4806.041 




4.4 


4.4 


4.2 


22005 


1 : 3793.965 


1 : 4293.658 


1 : 4783.695 




4.5 


4.5 


4.15 


21011 


1:3501333 


1 : 4202.200 


1 : 4470.425 




4.5 


43 


4.6 


19772 


1 : 3468.771 


1:4119.166 


1 : 4298.260 




4.1 


43 


4.6 


21077 


1 : 3763.750 


1 : 4301.428 


1 : 4484.468 




3.9 


4 


3.9 


16632 


1 : 3080.000 


1 : 3615352 


1 : 3960.000 




4.2 


4.3 


4.4 


19296 


1 : 3326.896 


1 : 3859,200 


1 : 4487.441 




4.1 


43 


43 


19543 


1 : 3428.596 


1 : 3908.600 


1 : 4342.888 




4.2 


4.2 


4.1 


15893 


] : 2889.636 


1:3311.041 


1 : 3784.047 




4.15 


4.1 


4.4 


20571 


1 : 3494.821 


1 : 4285.625 


1 : 4897.857 




4.6 


4.7 


4.5 


21412 


1:3823.571 


1 : 4198.431 


1 : 4758.222 




4.1 


4.2 


43 


21406 


1 : 3892.000 


1 : 4281.200 


1 : 4653.478 




4 


4.3 


4.4 


20871 


1 : 3726.980 


1 : 4348.125 


1 : 5090.487 




4.6 


4.6 


4.2 


21923 


1 : 3715.762 


1 : 4059.814 


1 : 5347.073 




4.4 


4.2 


3.8 


17633 


1 : 3358.666 


1 : 3673,541 


1 : 3918.444 




43 


3.9. 


4.6 


broken 




. 






4.6 


4.5 


4.4 


22693 


1 : 3912386 


1 : 4281.698 


1 : 5042.888 




4.1 


4.1 


4 - 


17209 


1 : 3128,909 


1:3661.489 


1:4197317 




4.2 


4.5 


4.4 


20865 


1 : 3660326 


1 : 4091.176 


1 : 4535.869 




4.3 


4.8 


4.9 


23581 


1 : 4287.454 


1 : 4623.725 


1 : 4912.708 




4.2 


43 


4.5 


20371 


1 : 3512.241 


1 : 4074.200 


1 : 4737.441 




4.5 


4.2 


4.2 


18608 


1 : 3544380 


1 : 3510.943 


1 : 4045.217 




4.9 


4.9 


4.5 


broken 










4.4 


43 


4.1 


broken 










4.3 


4.4 


4.7 


19290 


1 : 3507.272 


1 : 3936.734 


1 : 4384.090 




4.5 


4.7 


4.3 


20906 


1 : 3667.719 


1 : 3944328 


1 : 4266.530 




4.1 


43 


4 


22005 


1 : 3860.526 


1 : 4314.705 


1 : 5239.285 




4^ 


4.1 


4 


17232 


1 : 3133.090 


1 : 3516.734 


1 : 3872359 




4.2 


4.5 


4.2 


20066 


1 : 3583.035 


1 : 3934313 


1 : 4361.956 




4.3 


4.5 


4.35 


20941 


1 : 3739.464 


1:4027.115 


i : 4455331 




43 


4.55 


4.95 


23487 


1 : 4049.482 


1 : 4793.265 


1 : 5105.869 




4.4 


4.4 


4.7 


25109 


1 : 4405.087 


1 : 4923.333 


1 : 5468.478 




4.2 


4.5 


43 


22005 


1 : 3729.661 


1:4401.2001:5367.073 




4.15 


4.5 


4.5 


19866 


1 : 3612.000 


1 : 4138.750 1 : 4414.666 




4.9 


4.7 


4.6 


20524 


1 : 3800.740 


1:40243131:4718.160 




3.9 


4 


43 


18467 


1 : 3620.980 


1:3929.1481:4003.777 




4.4 


4.6 


335 


20689 


1 : 3567.068 


1 : 4056.666 


1 : 4702.045 




159.50 


162.10 


160.40 


696027 


123,564.880 


139,035.811 


155,904.085 




431 


4381 


4.385 


20471 


3634.261 


^ 4089.288 


4585.414 



"S. 
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TABLE II^MEASUREMENtS 6P THE HEAD^ 





Destruc- 


Acquisi- 




1 

Ear to Con- 


Ear to 






fivenessto 


tiveness to 


Ear to Be- 


scientious- 


tower 






Destnic- 


Acquisi- 


nevolence. 


ness. 


Individual- 






tivenesB. 


tiyeness. 






ity. 




William Hodgson, 


5.9 


5.1 


4.9 


4,5 


4w6 




William Nash, 


5.95 


5.6 


5.7 


5.7 


4»9 




Henry Nicholls, 


6.1 


5.9 


5.9 


5.6 


4.8 




John Northover, 


5.6 


5.4 


5.6 


4.85 


4.8 




John Charles, 


5.85 


5.3 


5.8 


5.2 


4.9 




John Warren, 


5.7 


5.5 


5.7 


4.4 ■ 


4.8 




Charles Harford, 


6.1 


5.8 


5S 


4.6 


4.8 




George Brindley, 


5.95 


5.8 


5.4 


4.6 


4.9 




Thomas Hill, 


5.8 


5.4 


5.3 


4.6 


4.8 




Charles Christison, 


5.9 


5.6 


5.9 


4.9 


5.1 




Henry Walker, 


5.7 


5.5 


5.25 


4.8 


4.7 




Joseph Hall, 


6.1 


5.8 


5.25 


4.5 


5 




George Cumberlidge, 


5.95 


5.4 


5.1 


4.5 


4.8 




John Smith, 


6. 


5.6 


5.5 


5.3 


4.8 




Richard Pilley, 


6.2 


5.8 


5.6 


4.6 


4.6 




WiUiam Read, 


6 


5.25 


5.9 


5.5 


4.9 




Thomas Clerk, 


5.9 


5.4 


5.1 


4.5 


4.8 




Nicholas Ruddock, 


• 6.2 


5.7 


5.6 


5 


4.2 




George Dickson» 


5.95 


5.8 


5.4 


4.9 


4.9 




James Dyson, 


6.05 


5.9 


5.65 


4.9 


5.3 




John Martin, 


5.7 


5.3 


5.65 


5.2 


5.4 




Charles Betts, 


5.85 


5.3 


5.7 


4.9 


4.7 




Richard Wright, 


6.2 


5.7 


5.7 


5.1 


4.5 




Samuel Clerk, 


5.85 


5.25 


5.05 


4.75 


4.65 




Edward Crick, 


5.95 


5.45 


5.7 


4.85 


5 




William Stanley, 


6.05 


5.7 


5.5 


4.7 


4.8 




Thomas Pearson, 


6.25 


5.75 


5.65 


5.^ 


5.05 




Adam Lauder, 


5.95 


5.4 


5.4 


4.7 


5.1 




Total, 


166.70 


155.40 


154.20 


136.85 


135.60 




Average, 


5.953 


5.55 


5.507 


4.887 


4.842 
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OF LIVING PERSONS— ENGLISHMEN. 





Unto 

sitiveneas. 


Site of the 
Head. 


Proportion of 

Destruetiveness 

to the size of 

the Head. 


Proportion of 

BenevoleDce 

to the size of 

the Head. 


Proportion of 
Conscientious- 
ness to the size 
of the Head. 


Proportion of 

Acquisitiveness 

to the size of 

the Head. 




S.96 


12-6 


1 : 2.135 


1 : 2.571 


1:2.8 


1 : 2.470 




6-1 


13.65 




: 2.294 




: 2.394 




: 2.394 




: 2.437 




4.g 


13.3 




: 2.180 




: 2.254 




: 2.394 




: 2.254 




5-06 


13.3 




: 2.375 




: 2.375 




: 2.742 




: 2.462 




4.9 


13.2 




: 2.256 




: 2.275 




: 2.538 




; 2.490 




4-35 


12.9 




: 2.263 




: 2.263 




: 2.931 


J 


: 2.345 




4.9 


13.5 


1 


: 2.213 




: 2.547 




: 2.934 


■ 


: 2.327 




4.9 


13.4 


2 


: 2 252 




: 2.481 




: 2.913 


_£ 


: 2.310 




5 


13.7 




: 2.362 




: 2.584 




: 2.978 


2 


: 2.637 




4^ 


13.7 




: 2.322 




: 2.322 




: 2.795 




: 2.446 




4.7 


12.9 




: 2.263 




: 2.457 




: 2.687 




: 2.345 




4.3 


13.3 




: 2.180 




: 2.533 




: 2.955 




: 2.293 




4.a 


13.35 




: 2.243 




: 2.617 




: 2.966 




: 2.472 




4.65 


13.4 




: 2.233 




: 2.436 




: 2.528 




; 2.392 




46 


13.8 




: 2.225 




: 2.464 




.3 




: 2.206 




4.5 


13.7 




: 2.283 




2.322 




2.490 




: 2.609 




4.7 


13.7 




1 2.322 




2.686 




3.044 




: 2.537 




5.1 


14 




. 2.258 




2.5 




2.8 




'M56 




4.9 


13.6 




2.285 




2.518 




2.775 




2.344 




4.9 


14.25 




2.355 




2.522 


- 


2.908 




2.415 




5.4 


13.8 




2.421 




2.442 




2.653 




2.603 




4.5 


13.45 




2.299 


_ 


2.359 




2.744 




2.537 




4.85 


14.1 


1 


2.274 




2.473 




2.764 




2.473 




4.6 


13.65 




2,538 




2.702 




2.875 




2.6 




4.8 


14 




2.352 




2.456 




2.886 




2.568 




4.85 


13.6 




2.247 




2.472 




2.893 




2.385 




4.95 


14. 




2.222 




2.477 




2.692 




2.434 




4.9 


13.75 




2.268 




2.5 




2.925 




2.6 




133.75 


379.60 


63.915 


69.002 


78.004 


68.247 




4.776 


13.557 


2.282 


2.464 


2.785 


2.437 
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TABLE II1.-MEASUREMBNTS OF THE HEADS 






Destmctiv*. 


AoquiiitiTe. 


Esrto 


Ear to 


Sarto 






neu to 


nessto 


Benevo- 


Conacieii* 


Lower 




- 


DestructiTe> 


Ao<Dii8itive- 


lence* 


tiOUBDCW. 


IndlTidiMl- 






nesa. 


ness. 






ky. 




James Jamieson, 


5.8 


5.6 


5.7 


4.6 


4.9 




John Weighton, 


6.1 


5.8 


5.65 


4.5 


53 




Daniel Maciver, 


6 


5.7 


5.8 


5.4 


53 




William Western, 


5.9 


5.2, 


5.6 


4.8 


5A 




William Burness, 


5.95 


6 


5.8 


5 


5.1 




John Brown, 


6.1 


6 


6 


4.9 


53 




James Stewart, 


6.2 


6.05 


5.7 


4.8 


4.7 




Duncan Lamont, 


6 


5.8 


5.9 


46 


4.8 




Neil Lamont, 


5.75 


5.5 


5.4 


4.5 


4.7 




AlexL. Hdacgregor, 


6.2 


5.6. 


5.8 


5.6 


5.2 




Robert Clephane, 


5.95 


5.2 


5.6 


4.6 


5.2 




William Macfia.rlane, 


5.6 


5.4 


5.3 


4i^ 


4.8 




James Walker, 


5.95 


5.7 


5.7 


4.6 


5 




Alexander Don, 


6.15 


5.4 


5.5 


5.3 


5.1 




Hugh Bone, 


5.95 


5.5 


5.5 


4.5 


4.9 




Macnaughten Sjmey 


5.7 


5.6 


5.65 


5 


4.35 




John Bum, 


5.95 


5.6 


5.6 


4.9 


4.9 




John Newbigging, 


6.2 


5.7 


5.8 


5.2 


4.9 




John Aitkin, 


6 


5.8 


5.3 


4.8 


4.9 




Robert Swanstoun, 


6 


5.8 


5.2 


4.7 


4.9 




James Hill, 


5.95 


5.6 


5.3 


4.6 


4.3 




William Allen, 


6 


5.5 


5.7 


5 


4.9 




James Browne, 


6.05 


5.65 


5.4 


4.75 


4.6 




Robert Young, 


5.8 


5.3 


5.5 


4.6 


44 




Thomas Stiles, 


6 


5.5 


5.7 


5 


5 




Total, 


149.25 


140.50 


140.10 


120.75 


122.85 




Average, 


5.97 


5.62 


5.6 


4.83 


4.914 
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OP LIVING PERSONS —SCOTCHMEN. 





Ear to 

Philoproge. 
nitiveaess. 


Siie of the 
Head. 


Proportion of 

Destnictivenese 

to the Sixe of 

the Head. 


Proportion of 

Acquisitiveness 

to the Size of 

the Head. 


Proportion of 

Benevolence to 

the Size of the 

Head. 


Proportion of 
Conscientious- 
ness to the Size 

of the Head. 




4.3 


13.4 


1 : 2.310 


1 : 2.394 


1 : 2.350 


1 : 2.913 




4.4 


13.8 




: 2,262 




: 2.379 




; 2.442 




: 3.066 




4.8 


13.8 




;2.3 




: 2.421 




: 2.379 




; 2.555 




4.55 


13.7 




: 2.322 




; 2.634 




: 2.446 




; 2.854 




4.6 


13.65 




; 2.294 




: 2.275 




: 2.353 




:2.73 




4.8 


14.05 




i 2.303 




: 2.341 




: 2.341 




: 2.867 




5 


13.4 




; 2.161 




; 2.214 




: 2.350 




: 2.791 




4.9 


14 




: 2.333 




: 2.413 




: 2.372 




; 3.048 




4.7 


13.55 




1 2.356' 




: 2.296 




: 2.509 




: 3.455 




4.65 


14.1 




! 2.274 




: 2.517 




J 2.431 




: 2.517 




5 


13.9 




. 2.336 




: 2.673 




: 2.482 




: 3.021 




4.45 


12.9 




! 2.303 




: 2.388 




: 2.437 




: 2.866 




4.6 


13.55 




: 2.277 




: 2.377 




: 2.377 




: 2.945 




5.1 


13.85 




: 2.252 




: 2.564 




: 2.518 




: 2.613 




4.35 


13.35 




: 2.243 




: 2.427 




: 2.427 




: 2.966 




4.55 


13.6 




: 2.385 




: 2.428 




: 2.407 




:2.72 




4.9 


13.55 




: 2.277 




; 2.419 




: 2.419 




: 2.765 




5.1 


13.6 




; 2.193 




: 2.385 




: 2.344 




: 2.615 




4.8 


13.9 




: 2.166 




: 2.224 




: 2.622 




: 2.891 




4.9 


13.9 




: 2.166 




: 2.224 




: 2.673 




: 2.957 




4.8 


13.85 




: 2.310 




: 2.473 


1 1 


2.613 




: 3.010 


« 


4.85 


13.9 




; 2.315 




; 2.527 




: 2.438 




:2.78 




4.8 


13.85 




; 2.289 




: 2.451 




: 2.564 




: 2.916 




5 


13;4 




: 2.310 




: 2.528 




: 2.436 




: 2.913 




4.8 


13.8 

4 




: 2.166 




; 2.509 




: 2.421 




:2.76 




118.70 


342.35 


56.903 


60.481 


61.151 


71.529 




4.748 


13.694 


2.276 


2.419 


^.446 


2.861 
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TABLE IV.— MEASUREMENT OF THE HEADS 





Dcstruc- 


Acquisi- 


■ 


Vav f A 


Evto 1 




tiveness to 


tiveness to 


Ear to Be- 


usr JO 


Lower 




Destruc- 
tiveness. 


Acquisi- 
tiveness. 


nevolence. 


coucieD'- 
tioufness. 


Individual- 
itjr. 


John WaUs, 


5.9 


5.7 


5.4 


4.5: 


4.5 


WiUiam Biimside> 


6 


5.6 


5.2 


4.8 


4.9 


Robert Biiruside, 


5.75 


5.6 


5S 


4.6 


5JS 


James Moffat, 


5.85 


5.5 


5.4 


4.65 


4.7 


Fergus Solan, 


5.8 


5.4 


5.5 


4.8 


5 


Michael Power, 


5.8 


5.55 


5.6 


4.9 


4.65 


William Yarwood, 


6.1 


5.4 


5.4 


4.55 


4.8 


Bryan Lynch, 


6 


5.7 


6: 


5.4 


4.9 


John Glennon, 


5.9 


5.1- 


5.5 


4.7 


5.05 


Shady Malkare, 


6.25 


5.9 


5.85 


4.6 


4.9 


John Fanagan, 


6 


5.5 


5.4 


4.7 


5.2 


John Glaigherty, 


6 


5.6 


6 


4.6 


4.9 


John Francis, 


5.7 


5.1 


5.2 


4.7 


4.9 


Patrick Bremer, 


5.85 


5.6 


5.6 


5.1 


4.7 


David Fleming, 


5.9 


5.55 


5.4 


4.6 


4.8 


Hugh M'Intyre, 


5.6 


5.3 


5.6 


4.6 


4J 


Den Donovan, 


5.9 


5.5 


5.25 


4.6 


4.7 


John Citter, 


6.15 


. 5.85 


5.35 


4.8 


4.6 


Thomas Comigen, 


5.7 


5.3 


5.45 


4.6 


4.7 


Andrew PhUson, 


6.3 


6 


5.7 


4.7 


4i» 


William Steward, 


6^ 


5.8 


6 


5J 


5,1 


Charles Macgrevy, : 


6 


5.35 


53 


4.6 


4^7 


Charles Stewart, 


6;15 


. 5.7 


5.4 


5 . 


4^ 


Barney Macgehghey> 


5^5 


5.25 


5.3 


4.8 


44S5 


William Euston, 


5.7 


5.35 


5.4 


4.75 


4.6 


Thomas Read, 


5.7 


5.4 


5,7 


5 


4.9 


Alexander Kellie, 


6.05 


5.55 


5^5 


4^ 


5.2 


Total, 


159.50 


149.15 


14^.55 


128.60 


130.65 


Average, 


5.907 


5.524 


5.501 


4.762 


4.8S8 
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OF LIVING PERSONSU-miSHMEN. 





cndttrv 


SteWtlit 


rvopanNvof 

DoHniettviiMM 

10 tlM liw of the 

Hand. 


iTOMRi0Bor n 
AMiuiilttiraMM •« 
lo the file of Um the 
HeML 


0009000 Ok 
iMiDCttO 

(liMofthe 
H«mL 


PlOpOlCiOB Ot 

Conielentloiu- 
MMtothetlMoll 
theHitd. 1 




4.1 


18J 


1:2.254 


1:2433 1 


:24 


1:2.955 1 




4.5 


1S.# 




: 2.266 




: 2.428 1 


: 2415 




:2433 




4.35 


18J»5 


|\ 


:2456 




: 2.419 1 


:2^19 




: 2.945 




9 


13.T 




:2441 




: 2.490 1 


:2437 




: 2.946 




^ 1 


13.9 


JL 


:2496 




: 2474 ) 


: 2427 




:2495 




47 


13.< 




^2444 




: 2.450 1 


: 2.428 




: 2.775 




4.9 


13.9 




\ 2.278 




: 2.574 I 


:2474 




: 3.054 




4.75 


134 




.2J» 




: 2.421 1 


:24 




:2455 




4 


13.9 




:2455 




: 2.725 1 


:2427 




: 2.957 




4.6 


13.95 




{ 2.^32 • 




: 2464 1 


: 2.607 




: 3.033 




4.6 


13.6 




\ 2.266 




: 2.472 1 


:2418 




: 2.893 




&2 . 


13,7 




1 2.283 




: 2.446 1 


: 2.283 




; 2.978 




4.75 


14 




1 2.456 




: 2.745 1 


: 2492 




: 2.978 




5.2 


13.9 




(2441 




: 2.482 1 ' 


: 2.482 




: 2.725 




4.8 


13.5 




12.288 




: 2.432 1 


:24 




: 2.934 




4.9 


13.1 




12439 




; 2.471 I 


:2439 




i 2.847 




42 


13. 




; 2.203 




: 2463 I 


: 2.476 




; 2426 




4.65 


13.95 




2.268 




: 2484 I : 


: 2.607 




: 2.906 




4.6 


13.^5 




: 2.289 




: 2.462 1 : 


;2494 




: 2.836 




4.9 


14. 




2422 




; 2.833 I : 


2.456 




; 2.978 




U 


144 




;2406 




: 2.465 1 1 


: 2.383 


^ 


; 2.803 




5.1 


13.1 




2.183 


1 


: 2.448 1 : 


2.471 




2.847 




4.9 


134 


• A 4 


2.162 


•m 


, 2433 1 : 


2.462 




; 2.66 


» 


4.75 


13.4 




2452 




2452 1 : 


2428 




2.791 




4.75 


13.5 




2468 




242S 1: 


24 




2444 




4.75 


134 




2468 




24 1: 


2468 




2.7 




4.75 


1345 




2405 




2413 1 : 


2413 




2.880 




127.90 


368.05 


62421 


66.702 ( 


»7j006 


77474 




4.737 


13431 


2408 


2.470 


2*481 


2465 



G 
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TABLB Vv—MEASUREMENTS OF THE 

EDINBUROH JAIL 



- 


Ac((Uititive. 


Destructive- 




EartoCcm- 






neMto 


nets to 


Ear to Bene* 


MlentkiiM- 






AoquititiTe- 


Destiuctive- 


ToleDoe. 


nets. 




m 


ncM. 


neis. 


* 






John Smith, 


5.9 


6 


5^ 


4.7 




P, Mai4onaldy 


5.55 


6 


5.45 


4.65 


' 


Donald Ross, 


5,55 


5.6 


5.9 


4.8 




David Stewart, 


5.4 


5.75 


5.4 


5 




John Cantley, 


5.5 


5^5 


5 


'6 




William Lindsay, 


5.5 


5.8 


5.85 


6.2 




John Macartney, 


5A 


5.6 


5^ 


4.8 




John Clerk, 


5.3 


5.65 


5J05 


4.8 




John Ross, 


5.9 


6 


5.3 


4.5 




Rohert Brown, 


5.3 


5.7 


5.75 


4.55 




S. Forbes, 


5.7 


5.9 


5.3 


5 




John Watson, 


5.7 


5.95 


5.5 


5.25 




James Noble, 


5.4 


5.75 


5.45 


4.8 




William Percy, 


5.8 . 


6.2 


53 


4.7 




F. M^Nally, 


5.8 


5.95 


5.6 


4.T 




George Henderson, 


5.6 


5.8 

1 


5.4 


4.7 




Alexander Laurie, 


5.5 


5.7 


5«5 


4.7 




Duncan M'Gregor, 


5.4 


5.8 


5.3 


4.6 




Edward Cornel, 


4.9 


5.25 


5-2 


4.5 




Robert Ferguson, 


5.7 


5.8 


5.6 


4.9: 




James Robertson, 


5.35 


5.7 


5.85 


AS 


■ 


John Bell, 


5.4 


5.4 


5,2 


5.1 




Total, 


121.55 


126.85 


120.20 


105.75 




Average, 


5.525 

• 


5.765 


5.463 


4.806 


• 
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HEADS OP THIEVES CONFINED IN THE 
AND BRIDEWELL. 





Bar to Lower 
Individua- 
lity. 


Saf toPMIo- 

progenitive- 

nen. 


Sixeofthe 
head. 


— I- ■ " 

Proportion of 

AcquisitiTenen 

totheiiieof 

tlieHead. 


ConscieRtiottf' 

nen to the die 

of the Head. 




4.9 


5 


13.8 


1 : 2.338 


1 : 2.936 




4.5 


4.5 


13.9 




2.504 




J 2.989 




4.75 


4.6 


13.6 




.2.450 




; 2.833 




4.65 


4.65 


12.4 




.2.296 




: 2.480 




4.3 


4.6 


13.05 




.2.372 




: 2.610 




4.8 


4.9 


12.3 




! 2:236 




: 2.365 


- 


4.65 


4.65 


13.65 




.2.527 




: 2.843 




4.35 


4.35 


13.15 




L 2.481 




: S.739 




4.7 


4.5 


13i> 




.2.288 




; 3.000 




4.45 


4.55 


13.25 




.2.500 




; 2.912 




4.5 


4.5 


13.4 




1 2.350 




: 2.680 




4.7 


5 


13.9 




L 2.438 




: 2.647 




4.5 


5.1 


13.7 




L 2.537 




! 2.854 




4.5 


4.9 


13.8 




12.379 




: 2.936 




4.7 


4.3 


13.8 




: 2.379 




: 2.936 




4.5 


5.1 


13.45 


[ , 


i 2.401 




: 2.861 




4.6 


4.5 


13.1 




! 2.881 




; 2.787 




4i»5 


4.6 


13.3 


A 


: 2.462 




: 2.891 




4.6 


4.65 


12.9 




: 2.632 




: 2.866 




4.7 


4.8 


13.7 




: 2.403 




: 2.795. 




4.75 


4.6 


13.4 




2.504 




: 2.79L 




4.6 


4.7 


13a 




: 2.425 


Ir 2.568 




101.25 


103.05 


294.15 


53.283 


61.319 




4.602 


4.684 


13.370 


2.421 


2.787 
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TABLE VI^MEASURSMm^S 



I 


Detractive- 


SeeretlT»- 


Acquisitive- 


Combative- 


MettustD 


. 


neiisto 


nessto 


ness to 


nessto 


Bmtmf^ 




DestxuctiTe- 


S«eretiv». 


Aoquisitive- 


Comtetiv*. 


tettoe. 






11688. 


ncss. 


ness. 


ness. 






Barke, 


5.35 


5.4 


4.8 


5 


5.1 




Haggart, 


5.2 


5.45 


4^ 


6.1 


5.15 




Sc0tt, 


5.3 


5.3 


4.85 


4.75 


4.8 




Anderson^ 


5.2 


5.35 


4.7 


4.75 


5.05 




Glen, 


5.4 


5.55 


4.65 


4.85 


5.05 




BiJfour, 


5.45 


5.6 


4.95 


4.8 


5J2 




Gordon^ 


5.3 


5.5 


4.6 


4.8 


5 




Cockburiii 


5.4 


5.6 


4.8 


5 


5.2 




Lingardy 


4.95 


4.9 


4.4 


4.8 


4.75 




Pepe, 


4.8 


5.05 


4.5 


4.45 


4.95 




Macmillany 


5.3 


5.4 


4.8 


5.1 


5.2 




Mi^rtimur CoIlmSi 


5.35 


5.6 


5 


4.95 


5.25 




Clydesdale, 


5.2 


5.25 


4.7 


4.7 


5.2- 




M'Kean, 


5.4 


5.2 


4.9 


4.9 


5.1 


- 


Biichanaii> 


5.3 


5.2 


4.75 


4.6 


5.1 




Kerr, 


5.5 


5.6 


5.2 


4.8 


5.4 




Dhran, 


5 


5.1 


4.6 


4.9 


5.2 




Total, 


89.40 


91.05 


80.80 


82.25 


86.70 




Avemge, 


5.55 


5.35 


4.75 


4.83 


5.1 
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OF THB CRANIA OF MURDERERS. 



MMtOStO 



Meatus to 
Cftiuality. 



^•urnrn 



4.6 



3»7 

43 

4.2 

4J6 

4.4 

4.1^ 

4.15 

4:2 

4.6 

4.6 

4.75 

4.4 

4^ 
4.9 

44 



Maatiuto 
lower In- 
(diTiduall. 

ty. 



74.85 
Ml 



4.6 

4.45 

4.2 

43 

4.45 

4i» 

4.4 

4J 

4.1 

4i» 

4.45 

4.6 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.6 

ll» Li - 



75.05 
4.41 



4.5 

4.45 

4^45 

4.55 

4.6 

4,7 

4.5 

4.6 

4.15 

4.7 

4.4' 

4.8 

4.15 

4.4 

M 

4.6 

4>:st 



We^MoT 

the Elie9» 

phaBoOk 



76.15 
447 



20507 
22177 
18796 
20507 
21953 
21406 
19801 
19760 
16274 
19429 
19589 
24121 
21934 
19995 



Propoftkni at 

DeatnietiyeiMM 

tD tlii fiaMphft- 

lon. 



1 : 3833.084 
1 : 4264.807 
1 : 3546.415 
1 : 3943.653 
1 1 4065.370 
1 : 3927.706 
1 : 3736.0:^7 
1 1 3659.259 
1 : 3287.676 
1 : 4047.708 
1 : 3696.037 
1 : 4508.598 
1 : 4218.076 
1 : 3702.777 



broken 

an arteriiu preparation* 

92840 li4568i)00 



Proportioo of 

Benevoleneeto 

the Bnoephaloii. 



MMl 



: 4020.980 1 
1:4306.2131 
1 : 3915.833 1 
1 : 4060.792 1 
1 ; 4847.128 
1:4116.538 
1 : 3960.200 
1 : 3800,000 
1 : 3425.263 
1 : 3925.050 
1:3767.115 
1 : 4594.476 
1 : 4218.076 



Propovtion of 

CoiiKlentio'ie- 

BentotheEtt- 

oephalon. 



4p«« 



309089 
80605 



1:4892307 



59005.203 
$933,680 



60765.559 
4051.087 



: 4458.043 
: 5040.227 
: 5080,000 
:4557.U1 
1 5226.904 
: 4920319 
: 4500.227 
: 4704.761 
: 8425.263 
: 4625 952 
: 4258.478 
: 5243.695 
: 4617.684 
: 4544318 



1 1 5075i(55 



70279.137 
468dJi75 
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REFERENCES 

TO THE 

TABLES OF M£ASU|IEM£NTS. 



TABLE L 

The reader is, in this Table, presented with the 
measurements of. all the certain male crania in the 
Collection which Dr Spurzheim sent from Paris ta 
this city, and which are at present in the Edinburgh 
Museum. These crania were sent over to this coun- 
try for; the purpose of illustrating the truth of Phre- 
nology. The same evidence, therefore, may fairly 
be adnutted in exposing its delusions. 

TABLE II. 

« 

This Table presents the measurements of the heads 
of Engtiahnen* ■. The first tern are privates in the 
Third Dragoon Guards, . quartered at Piershill bar** 
racks; and. the following eighteen, gunners in tiie 
Royal Artillery at Lelth Fort. 

TABLE III. 

In this Table, measurements of the heads d[ Scotch'- 
men are presented. The first seven are porters, ta- 
ken without any selection from the stand in Adam 
Square; the three next from th^ stand in Castle 
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Street ; the ten following are privates in the Third 
Dragoon Ouards ; and the remainingySi?^, gunners in 
the Royal Artillery. 

TABLE IV. 
In this Table, the measurements of the heads of 
Irishmen are presented. The first three are porters 
from the stand in College Street ; the following ele^ 
ven, privates in the Third Dragoon Guards ; and the 
remaining thirteen^ gunners in the Royal Artillery. 

TABLE V. 
In this Table, measurements are presented of the 
heads of the most notorious thieves at present eon- 
fined in the Jail and Bridewell of Edinburgh. One is 
an Englishman, another an Irishman, and the re- 
maining 20 are Scotchmen. 

TABLE VI. 
In this Table the reader is presented with mea- 
surements of the crania of executed murderers. The 
skulls of Burke, Haggart, Scott, Anderson, Glen, 
Cockbum, and Pepe, are in the Edinburgh Anatomi- 
cal Museum. That of Lingard is in the Museum of 
the Royal Physical Society. The skulls of Macmil- 
lan, Collins, Clydesdale, M^Kean, Buchanan, Kerr, 
and JDivan, are in the Anatomical Museum in the 
University of Glasgow. 
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tlife EVIDENCES 



AOAUtST TttR 



SYSTEM Of PHRSlNOLOGY. 



M 



jbfts Gall and Snazsatiu claim the merit t>f behig the 
discoverers of what thejr consider a new theory of philoso- 
flhjf which teaches,-— 

Firsip That the brain is a congeries of m> many Astinct 
ports, each of which is the oif^ <tf some iimate qpecial 
faculty: 

Seeondfyj That the power of manifesting elu^h &culty is 
;always proportionate to the size and activity €i that or- 
.gap, or part of the brain, with which it it supposed to be 
.in immediate connection : 

Thirdljf, That it is possible to ascertain, during lifs, the 
.rdative nzes of these organs, by the corresponding piptu- 
beranoes or enlargements on the external surlaob cif the cra- 
nium. 

In the present paper, I purpose shewing that these seve« 
tA propositions are untenable, and directly cott^verted 
by the evidence of observation, and the testimony of re- 
corded facts* I shall, however, first prove, that, so far 

A 



s 



from the teachers of this system being entitled to any praise 
for the originality of their views, they have only been re- 
viving and promulgating doctrines that were taught in the 
earlier ages^ and which, having been rejected by the most 
enlightened of those times, fell into that oblivion, from 
whence, within the last thirty years, they have been res- 
cued, without the slightest reference or acknowledgment. 

Aristotle first asaigned different operations of the mind 
to different parts of the brain.* He also speaks of the fa- 
culties being indicated by certain forms and projections of 
the skull, which passage has been quoted with reprobation 
by Pliny ,-f* who seems to wonder why Trogus Pompeius, 
hb predecessor, << a most accurate writer," should have co- 
pied from Aristotle such ^< frivolous remarks." The ob- 
jection. of Pliny was that of a philosopher, and rested on 
their induction being founded on the observation of a single 
part, instead of the whole system.^ He names the sci^ice 
<< Meioposccpy ;"§ and adds the curious fact of its having 
been applied, almost as w^ see it in modern times, to the 
portraits painted by Apelles. Suetonius, under the same 
appdlation, mentions a report, that it had been applied 
to the heads of Britannicus and Titus Vespasian, when 
schoolfellows together in the palace of the Emperor Clau- 
dius. || It is, however, important to observe, that the 
ancients always considered Metoposcopy, or Phrenolo- 
gy, as it then existed, a t^t/i^ar superstition. The Cra- 



• De Amnuu f Nat flist. Ub. zi. cap. 5S. 

$ Nee nniyena hiBG (at arbitror) sed aiDgula obsenrat, irivola, (ut reor> ct 
Tttlgo tamen wmLUu^Ibid, 

§ Ibid. 11 Tit. ad init. 



niologic diTioer was never introdiiced by any of the royal 
fanuly, not even by the jocular, good-tempered father of 
Titus, but by Narcissus, a manumitted slave. Juvenal 
expoeady represents '< The Science" as a superstitibn of 
the vulgar only, and satirizes the degradhig extent to which ' 
the higher order of females wer^ addicted, to the astro* 
logic arts. ^Vfiut if she be poor,'' (says he) *< she will 
draw. cuts with straws, or stretch out herjbrehead to the 
seer, who generally has a smack ton his pains/'* Cicoo 
alludes to the same doctrine, when he mentions << Zopyrus 
the Physiognomist, who pretended to decypher the diapo.- 
sitions and characters of individuals from their ptrsons, 
^es, countenance, and forehead*''-f 

In the thirteenth century, Albertus Magnus pointed out 
the supposed sites of the several mental faculties; and 
Peter de' Montagnana published a plate, representing 
their several relative positions and razes. Vesalius, writing 
in 1642, condemns such notions, as being arrogant and 
imj^ous ; and denominates the phrenologist of that time » 
>< would-be Prometheus," and << a forger upon the great 
impress of the divinity." | He quotes Thomas Aquinas, 
Sootus, and Albertus Magnus, as the most reprehensible 



* <* Si mediocris erit— fiontemqae, nuuiumque, 

Pisbebit vad crebiam propytma rogaiiti.'*»^i7V. lib. H, SSI. 

f Cic De Fato, cap. v. Vide edam pro Rosdo, p. 53, in Calp. p. 741.-« 
In both passages, he quotes the fnanifeHationt of the forehead. Thtfrom 
of Ihe McicDts extended to dbe vertex, and, therefoie, oomptbodad die twen» 
tf piinc^ oigans of modem Fhrcnologjr. 

$ VesaUas, Anat. lib. viii. 623. 



tidtved tlie tUrd yesiziBfe, Ji0»^ the poit^ 
nA yentricle^ «a the Mat of naemDrj, he rwy truly deiii^KthiiC 
the bunum oerebettum jneends aibove Ae Ugbeit iiuMBtmi 
of the sftaaelfis in tke oedfkai homf oo thul it toapB^smf 
part << ef that jmlminMcf of k bjr n^ieh the Tulgttr eafani; 
late the powers of memory imd hugeiuiity.''^ Thus wii 
learn thet they judgkl of the actrrity of Aeaei faetiUi0»;hy 
the. pecnmneBoe that thei lab<^ to whidi they ive^ syfonnA 
conmumcated to. the taherority of the oeeiput, by^fiilfa|^]| 
fixpd widmu Iijntt> tbecefioco, » nolxidjy the phvenologiaal 
jtw e l m i n iMit of the cerebral snbstwce itself iMttiie rnXmrn 
tion of it by the «cteni^ protuberanoe OQ:4he:si|rifafie>cf dw 
mamim* AM the. Coibgei 0f I^JUitfaiiK i^ imB, in hit tune, 
piahlifsb^ taii^ht fcooi ^e.duui^ thatthoiaBtenQr Tentipbirai 
not oidy Ae seat, bat iras wu^ly coBed the yenfericde of 
amiVMinpi i0njU9 »* a teenL lihaftcompnphended; theierolteof 
the five 8en8es><-<^odoarsy celburs, tastes^ sounds, aqd taetiie 
qunlitiee^ andkbwoiAhy of remark, tiMutwidtta the ei]i;^eii 
fine tfant inckided these,^ the present phrenobgists ha^ere^ 
lenedi the flame fiacidties of colou|-, ordnr^ numb^, aiae,, ]oi 
wiitifiy tun^ Ta the ventode of the second lobe, << in ob« 
pitis medium reppsitum," we are informed they referred 
the powers of imagination, reasoning, and reflection ; and 
the organs which corcespond to these now are ideality, cau-» 
sality, eomparison, firmness, wit, hope, all of which a^^ 
within or near the same boundary .-f^ 



* In ocdpitio pTonunuU regio, ex cujus tubere vulgus memori« ingeouqiie 
yim meldtai^m^mjhid* 629. 
t VesaUns, 4nat. lib. vii. 623, 



A 



Tkm HippesBM ikak the sAodetB. igp«lMii is m mdrt tiun 
arevival of what we arecaifidvdto onisidct tltt'okd-iiyttaBi 
of Miivmi t o gy^ The pvibcipal^attd alnraet otdj diftrence 
of inportaiice between die two'i% thai Ae lUrd ventiode^ 
iiMtoMl flf being ansred to memory, has been aupplied hf 
the .aBBnnl pn^nsitied, '< In JbcuUk qffMiv&^ wUdi 
vese fionnarly altogedier ekcbd'ed) and that tbe oq^ana 
have been brought out upon the surfhce of the brainy 
wfawfa, bowefar, was on easj ceiaUnation of the above cqpi- 
tmm wdtb that ef Snaistratu^f who- had maixftained thai 
Ae ecnnrokitknp wen the seat of db^ kitdiect, mid inbet 
pofiKt ia thenbet sugackmB andnals;. War are farther iff* 
fiomed bgr Ve8idiia% that the contruraiioe of miapping out 
the brain, acoording tK the faoiUses. then m vogiie, wM-ex^ 
hiUfeidrhi die cfaDa.M(9m of I«omma^ in a jditte tahen fiem 
a work called ^The Peart of Hniai^hy^f^ wherein the 
thne-veatiaeleB weiedeliacaeaii; which figncres! he aaiihia 
ff llaey utudenta djligeotly copied into their iMi>te-biciiik& 

Bedbard Saunders, in bos onribiiB work on ^ Pby«ogBiK 
ms^** tieats. also, of Pbaenology as it ei^ted in his- day ; 
iBidb Eiany of his axioms: will be fbiind striotfy ill accwinee 
with the fimdhunental propolatiotts of the present s^temi-U 
For csampley--' 

^ Naw^ m our scieM^ef^phymffmmie^ ikejbrmfprvpcm 
Hons^ and dmmsions^qfikt head €sre tobe considered; Jbt h$ 
f# Ofid Usjbrm we judge of the mind contained therein.* 



» 
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<* The brain^ one of (he hobksi parts qfihe lodyy is ac- 
corcRng to the form of the cramum.^* 

<< The weUJbrmed head is like a mallet or sphea/r, 
there being some eminency before mid behind ; thejvmi of 
Ihe middle ventricle shmdd be a little compressed^ so ^ co* 
gitative facidty is the more notable. If the fore part be 
depressed^ the man is of no judgment ; if the hinder^ he 
hath no memory.'''^' , 

The phrenological theorists of the present day triumph- 
antly assert, that Drs Gall and Spurzheim were the first 
who, instead of founding their opinions upon speculative 
reastming, drew their deductions from observation, bom- 
paring, as they proceeded, the peculiar appearances of cBf- 
ferent heads with the dispositions and talents of living in- 
dividuals, and also referring to the evidence of comparative 
anatomy, to elucidate further the correctness of their infer- 
eaces. The opinions to which we have referred were also, 
it appears, founded on similar comparisons, and facts as 
important brought forward to substantiate them. Thus,— - 

<^ The little forehead denotes a person indocile, weak, 
and given to mischief, believing in nothing but his own 
foolish cq}inions. They are compared among the beasts to 
the cat or rat of Pharaoh. The Emperor Caligula had it : 
so also was he an epitome of all cruelty and cowardice, and 
would never believe any person of authority." J 

• Vide VesaL lib. vii. p. 630. 

-|- Saunders* Physiognomie, Chiromande, and Metoposcopie. 1653. Bock 
fi. 178. 

$ Aspern fifonfte ne gaudeas, neque quie fossas montxcolosve habeat : omnia 
namqae hsBc ngna venudam, et infideUtatcm nundant, et inteidum atultitiam 
etinsaniam. Adamaxtiixs. 



<< A square forehead, according to Aristotle, denotes Diag« 
nanimity. Those that have such a forehead are courageous 
as lions; and are o(»npared to them, because of th^ strength, 
courage, and prudence.^* 

<< The concave forehead which hath pits and mounts, is a 
sign of fearfulness, deceit, cheating, and ambition. He 
which hath a frowning, wrinkled, and capred f forehead, 
is of a saturnine humour and melancholic, and denotes one 
that thinks more than he speaks. Such a one was Philip 
Melancthon. These persons are of a gentle humour, and fa- 
miliar conversation. If the person be very rich, the greater 
is the melancholy, as saith Albertus Magnus, j 

<^ A clear forehead, without wrinkles, signifies a fairness 
of mind, as well as of body, but a malicious disposition, 
given to debates, suits, and contentions. The most part that 
have it so, have not much devotion. The great Sidonius 
ApoUinaris saith that Epicurus had it so. 

^^ Those who have much carnosity about the eyes, so that 
their eyes hang down like those of hounds, are fraudulent, 
cruel, and unmerciful ; deriving their cruelty from beasts 



* Quadnta fions, pro hdoi ladone mediocns, nuignanimos ostendit ; ob 
aimilitndiiimi leonif. Akist. 

•f A wotd, aoemdisg to Vano, lib. vL i, fimn Capn, a gftai. 

Quid iliac est quod illi capermt front se Torituditie ? PukiTT. 

f Albertua Magnos is quoted od all sides as being the Dr Gall of that 
time. Thus, on this subject, he observes,—.'^ Qui semper frontis rugas con- 
tzactas habent, melandiolici, et res magnas oogitaii consueti." I do not, how- 
ever, be it remembered, confound these mgw with the Jbmu and eminencei 
of the cranium which weie equally considered by the authors cited. 
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t^fftef. Seljmud, tile emperor of the Turka, ]iad:itied< 
fto ; and lie was caruel, bold, a.grettt» initefatigitble, and jevterct 
yrssmsr. li is md^ abo^ ihai.CfaaEbs Duicj» of fiufgiudj 
had them so too. 

*^ A fbcdiead that^ on the fint dign^appeafB sad^ severe^ 
and auatcte, shews a straoga and baibaimis Immour, piooe 
to all crudlaes. Such ate tlie Arabiao% Cmiiifads> Jktu 
t]iropo|)hi^y people that know no pity. If it hi^^a tfaej^ 
be of a xnelandialic humour^ ifaey are likdy taderoiir theit 
own chUdreo, as sakh a learned author^ which.I hsve my- 
self observed in one who was executed at Euxcux. . His 
name was Santin^ living near a town called Ces Ventes^ 
arho, transported with i&adneflB and crneltj, had eaten his 
own children.^* * 

These facts are as wrell authenticated a^d as importaht 
aa any of thgee that have been reeordcd in the.mmeniiis 
phrenological journals, now bdbre the publicj^ and the lA- 
ferraoes deduced from them are, in every re^e^ as war- 
poatable^ It is therefore v^ obvbus, that the pfaonenob- 
gioal art ol divination> or that of estimating the. powataof 
the mindy and our different sentiments and propensities, by 
the appearances of the head, was practised at a very early 
period; nor can we exonerate the modern phrenologists 
from being much indebted to their predecessors^ when we 
perceive that the greats number of the phrenological fa^ 
cuides occupy the same region of the bcain now that they 
did in the time of VesdUus. Nay, we are almost inclined 



uu: 



* Sftttndeif^ €. riu p. 189. 
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to tiiiiik, that the cDnCrivanoe of the varkHia nilmtqre of 
whilQ imcl biiowo mfttter, and of divei^ag and oonvergiag 
Ahns in tfafe iadividnal orgaaS) vas suggested to the mo- 
dams bjr the answer of Galen to the ahofvt-anantiQned doe- 
triae of Eramtiatiis* *' ^nea even the asSt & craatufe of 
JHtle sagacity, has its brain hiid out into numerous Mb, 
though, bj Aeon/^ it should have this organ the ^ery va- 
Tcna of complicated, Enisistratus should have aonduded, 
with taiore justice, that inietteci U in prop^'tbm to thier pni- 
fdt miature, or Mri^ ^simeturB in the orgah, whatever 
diose may be, which produce intelligehce.^ * 

Dt Otdl has exfnressly adopted this latter, opinmn, and 
Jbmnt^ns, tlmt the feeuhies of animals sre always nmki- 
filed in proportion as their bnnns are oompljcated,-)' whicfa^ 
in a staiilar mmmer, he endeavours to prove by an appedl 
to comparative anatomy* The history which the advoi- 
aates of Phreodbgy' give of what they term its dUoofoety^ is 
idoM sufficient to stigmatize the system as having faeisn 
Ibnnded in a very vague and unscientific manner, and dear- 
ly identifies it as being properly a bianeh of those stsuttss 
of astrcdogy, metoposcopy, and ehironmney, of tdiich it 
originally foemad a part. $ The object of these ^ abstruse 



• Vesal. Anal. TiL 630. 

^ AbiL et Fliya. dn Oopvoni, t. IL p. SM. 

X Thme ii wuwil teUn9§$ app fw at one time to havs bM* ad lata kAAtm* 
tftiit 1km Phnnalogy mw aomt fair yaaia ago. Hanoe, Sanadan okmpvca, 
«» Tha Habieva, C9iald a ana, AnOnaaa, iBdiami^ (httHm^ Latfeaiy and Ita- 
itana, great aCadcnta in, and pnmotaia ef, tiiia M^ part af pMbaephy, (difro. 
mande), indi no Miall paioi, baf a, im iSbwr teraral tenguca, wBMan large 

B 
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and profitable mences,'* we are infonaei, was to interpret 
the characters, actions, and destinies of men, by ^ the sym- 
metrical proportions of the body,^ or *< the internal affec- 
tions of natural bodies by the external signs thereof.** Tlius 
may Phrenology, under this head, be appropriately charac- 
terized as << TTte art cfdivininff certain evU propensiHes^ 
noble dentimetitSf a/nd ingenioua powers ofihe mind^ by M- 
vera remarkcbble appearances amd protuberances on the ex* 
iemal surface of the slcuU," Its history is, indeed, un- 
p;n*alleled in the annals of modem science. Whenever the 
phrenological theorists discovered any peculiar enlarge- 
ment or prominence on the cranium, and found it existed 
in a number . of penxms remarkable for possessing any si- 
milarity in disposition or talent, it was with them, we are 
informed, quite suffident to establish an immediate relation 
between cause and effect, inferring from thence that the 
protuberance without was occasioned by the development 
of the l»rain within, and that the part of the brain in ques- 
tion was necessarily, therefore, the isolated organ of some 
special faculty ; never, by the way, pausing to enquire 
whether such cranial prominences are, in reality, occasion- 
ed by the development of the cerebral substance, or whe- 
ther thdr other deductions are in accordance with the best 



volumes thereon, as Aristotle, Princepi Pkilotophorum^ Viigfl, Plantiis, and 
Juyenal, have oc^oously observed. Great magistrates have loved, used, and 
honosred this science ; amongst whom were Lodus Scylla and Jnlina Cesar, 
as Suetonius and loaephus report, who affirm, that by the hand the said Co* 
aar disooveied the &]se Alexander, who said he was son of Herod. InSnite 
copious might I be on the subject."— iM.—Pr^/3Mtf to the Reader, 
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pnnciples of philoBophy. Like the old Bystems to which 
we have adverted, it was, therefore, essentially a doctrine 
of ewiemal signs ; and, as relating solely to the cranium, 
was appropriately termed << craniology, or cranioscopy.^' 
Dr Spurzheim, however, has, within the last few years, 
without assigning any sufficient reason, changed the name^ 
and dignified it with the more specious and imposing title 
o£ ^' Phrenology^" or ike doctrine of the mind^ although it is 
one of their avowed and reiterated acknowledgments, that the 
theory has been devised and established without any investi- 
gation idto the nature or phenomena of the thinking prin«> 
ciple* Bacon, Descartes^ Locke, Ldbnitz, Kant, are all, with 
tb^ acute reasonings, formally denounced by the phreno« 
logical usurpers. They^ it is urged, contented themsdves 
with studying only by reflection the several subjects of 
their consciousness; ihmf suspected not that the brmn wiui 
a floogaies of so many distinct mental organs ; ihey were 
lamentably ignorant of the exclusive existence and mono- 
poly of the thirty-five special faculties. The phrenologi- 
cal philosophy claims, aoc(»rdingly, the special honour of 
being '^ quite distinct from every other,"* — critical, tran>. 
acendental, or natural. It remains, theref(»re, for us to ex* 
amine its several propositions, to determine whether this 
distinction should be a subject of congratulation or re- 
proach. 



* Spurzheim*! Phyuognomic System, p. 410, 4U. 
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PROPOSITIOJl i: 

ov imcn 18 v«Et o«0Ajr or mux hivatx sf X0Ul r^Dtf Ltir. 

Willis, VieuMeng, Landriy HaUer, Van Swieleii) liftv«^ 
with many otlien, i^reed in vefeninf differant ttatM of 
iiiought HiHd feeling to distinct parts of the bnin. in kt> 
ter time% Soemmering, ProchadLi^ Ma}r«r, ke, hat« hat. 
earded similar speculations. The most distinguished nf 
our anatomists and physiologists agree in oonftideiing the 
fimotioni of the Inrain yet involved in deep obscurity ; mid 
that, from our lifflited means of investigation, itis unUkely 
w« shall eve^ come to any satisfaotoiy comdusion, or sii6» 
«wd in discovering the mtaasMx in which mfaid operams oo^ 
or is connected with, matter* << II est vrai, dit Gassendi^ 
•que vous penses, mais vous ignores quelle 4tijp6ce de snb» 
atonoe vous ites vous qui penses. Le prindpai de votie 
essence vous est cach£, et vous ne saves point quelle est la 
miture de eette subkance dont Tune des operstioaa €»t 
de penser*" Admitting that the brsin is the emporium of 
thought, «ad that a c^tain perfect state of organisatioii is 
necessary for the exercise of the intellectual powers, Wf 
have yet to inquire whether there be any evidence that 
should induce us to consider it a congeries of distinct organs. 

When we speak of different organic, which individually 
perform separate functions, we must necessarily infer that 
each is characterized by its peculiar and appropriate struc- 



IS 



ture. We are ii6t entitled to take thdr exiiteDce for grant* 
cd, ttnless this can be demonstrated ; nor can any thing 
be more prepoiterous than to asrign laws and attributes to 
a being or thing, the existence of which is itself not proved^ 
or involved in any uncertainty. The phrenologists, how«» 
e^etj haYtt liberally done this, since, on examining the 
bndn, we find not the slightest aj^earance of those organs, 
the relative positions and sizes of which are mathematically 
ddineatcd on the external table of the cranium. 
• Vaoq. d'Azyr, Cuvier, Chaussier, have, with many other 
oekbrated anatomists, censidered the brain as being remark- 
able for the unity of its structure. The medullary and dna* 
rHioits substance is everywhere continuous ; and even w^re 
ve to admit, with Drs Gall and ^puraheim, that the convoli»« 
tions consist of two fibrous layers, agglutinated together by 
the snrrouodiDg grey mlatter,* the continuity of structure 
would still remain. Dr Barclay was the first in this country 
who, upon these grounds, urged the following objection to 
Phrenology.-— << If you ask for any ocular demonstration 
respecting the existence of these organs^ you are told they 
are indicated by tlurty..three modifications, that have been 
observed m the form of the jpkuU, and these occasicmed by 
diirty-tkree modifications in the form <tf the brain ; yet, on 
opcsiing the skull, and examining the brain towards the 
sorfaoe, where these organs are said to be situated, it seems 
to require no small share of creative fancy to see any thi^g 



« Anatomy of the Brain, wHh a tteml Vitw of ilis Ii«TO«s Syttem, 
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more than a number of almost similar oonvolutions, all 
composed of cineritious and medullary substance^ very near- 
ly in the same proportions, and all exhibiting as little dif- 
ference in their form and structure as the convolutions of 
the intestines ; nay^ aU^ when tmfbld&dj according io Dr 
Spurzheimy in cases qfhydroc&plwhu intemuSj prcMenUng 
hut one unifbrm web of dneritkms and medvUary maiier. 
No phrenologist has ever yet observed the supposed lines of 
distinction betx&een them ; and no phrenologist has ever 
ventured^ in the course of his dissections^ to divide a hernia 
sphere of the brain into any such number qf weU marked 
and specific organs."^* ... 

' Dr. Spurzheim himself has replied to these remarks; 
and, as being one of the founders of the phrenological sys- 
tem, he is undoubtedly the best qualified to defend it. 
Let us notice, therefore, particularly the manner in which 
he combats Ae difficulty. — ^^ I cannot,^^ he observes, << say 
what Dr Barclay may be able to do; but it is certainly 
easy to distinguish the anterior , middle^ and posterior.lobes 
qfthe brain Jrom each other: and were they shewn me se* 
paraiely^ I should never mistake one for another" * What 
has this to do with Dr Barday^s statement P That- dis- 
tinguished anatomist never even implies that there is any 
difficulty in distinguishing one kbe qf the brain from ano- 
ther ; consequently, this is altogether an evasion of the 
question. Dr Spurzheim then proceeds,-— ^^ In the same 



* Baidft^'t life and OiganintioD, p. 375. 

f Vide Transactionfl of the Phzendlogical Society, Art. zii. 
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way, I should never confound the organ of amativeness 
with that of philoprogenitiveness, or philoprogenidveness 
with that of secretiTeness, or the organ of the desire to ac- 
quire with that of benevolence or veneration ; arid Dr 
Barclay may be sure, if he make it his study to compare 
the configurations of the cerebral convolutionSy and of the 
different organs, he wiU find great differences, which he has 
hitherto overlooked^ This specimen of reasoning ought 
not to be passed lightly over. It is a style of argument 
no man would have recourse to, excepting as a dernier reS" 
sort, when he reaUy knows not what to say. The compa- 
rison instituted between the cerebral lobes and the phreno- 
lo^cal organs is quite illegitimate, and involves a petitio 
principii. The query elicited by Dr Barclay's observa- 
tions is simply as to the identity of the several organs. It 
is not, therefore, sufficient to say, study the cerebral con* 
volutions, as if every convolution was itself a distinct or- 
gan. How are the numerous phrenological organs to be 
distinguished from one another, that are crowded together, 
not only in the same lobe, but the same convolution ? This 
perplexing point Dr Spurzheim altogether evades, and 
sums up his unsatisfactory answer with the following most 
preposterous assertion. — ** Moreover, whe^h he shaU see^ 
besides the different forms of the organs, that they arejre^ 
quently developed in d^erent proportions, he will have an 
additional proof thai; the brain is a congeries of parts, per* 
Jbrming different mental Junctions." What does Dr Spurz^ 
heim mean by his antagonist ^< seeing the different Jbrms 
of the organs f" Is therie any line of separation between 
those that are situated within the same convolution ? To 
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mj nolhing of ^ additkmal,*' can ocular exanoinalion gyre 
us any proof of their exiatosoe ? Thia eof caihidra exam- 
ple of inductivQ reasoning ia in itaelf so utUguef and sodha- 
lacteristio of the phreindogical philosophy, that I faentate 
not to adduce it as one of the many new featunes of that 
originality which »o pre-eminently distinguishes the pr&- 
seiit system from every other of its predecessors or contem- 
poraries.* 

Professor Budolphi^ in Germany, went somewhat further 
than Dr Barclay, and, instead of questioning whether the 
organs can be distinguished from one another fay any dia- 
tinctiye characters in the brain, resta his objection on the im- 
posubility of recognizing them when «^art. << Shew Dr 
Cial V (^ys he) *^ the organ of theft, of murder, or of rdi- 
g^ous sentiment, separated from the cerebral mass, and be 
sur^ be would not know them."-|* Dr Gall contents himr 



* Mr Andmr CombOi afbr haidiig addnoed the aboye zemwki of Dc 
j^izheim, gms us the foDowiog pneodole, wUch ho cooiideif taffideat tt 
•hew that '' one argsixk can be diitfingqwhflil &oin aqother m the btain itieU^ 
without the tntermediiun of the skulL" Whep Dr SpuTzheim was lecturing 
hi Paris, the brain of a suicide was handed to him during lecture, with the 
loqiiesl Ihat he would say what characteristic disposidons it indicated, and he 
wofild tiicn be infenned to whom it had beloaged : wfaffeupon Dr Spuyzhcim 
hnmediatdy jnocecded '< to demonttmte tbede^elapmeoftsf tbs sewral paHn*' 
Now, really this proves nothing, because the biain, as a whole, being bud 
before him, he was enabled, by knowing their reUtive positions, to point out 
what he considers one organ from another. I need scarcely add, that by this 
jNUff m&riem phxenoilogical augury^ Dr Spnrzhehn divined aocuxatdy the dis- 
poatti0Qs whidi the unfbrtunate man had maniftstod during lift. 

f OiundiiM dcr Physiologie, iL BmIIb, 18t3» 
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self with giving an answer, which Dr Spurshdm teims 
*« simply evasive ;" and the latter, notwithstanding his in- 
ability to reply satisfieu^torily to Dr Barclay qn the same 
subject, at once declares, — " For my pari, I wiU accept 
Dr Rtidolphi's prcposUion ; Jbr I maintain, thai he who hoi 
stuped the^rms of the peripheral expansions, tt^Ul always 
be able to distinguish, in man, the orga/n of acquisitiveness 
Jrom that of destrucHveness, and thai of veneration Jrom 
either, as eaMy as an ordinary observer wiU ike dfactory 
Jrom the optic nerve."* Here Br Spurzheim either pro- 
fesses to do that which he must know to be utterly impos- 
sible, or he is able to shew that the organs are divided from 
one another, by their distinct limits of size being ascertain- 
able. But if it appear that no lines of separation exist be- 
tween them,— 7that the organ of hope and ideality is, in fact, 
only a continuation of one material substance, every part of 
which is characterized by the same unity j-^— then it must be 
manifest that, to say nothing of identifying the individual 
organs afterwards, they cannot positively be separated one 
from another, as Professor Rudolphi proposes. That this 
is the case, can be proved not only by the testimony of 
every practical anatomist, but by the evidence of Dr Spurz- 
heim himself, and of his late colleague, Dr Gall. In di- 
rect contradiction to the above assertion, the former ob- 
serves, — << It is often objected, that the particular organs 
of the brain cannot be distinctly separated, as the nerves 



* AnAtomy of the Brain, with a General View of the Nervous Syitem, 
p. 11«. 

c 
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of iha $v^ ntemal psni^^t It ii inited iru$^ ihg VmUs or 
Imis ^ Mpmr^fi^tff^ bt^kpeen ike dfgireni organs cannot be 
ef^aoHy i^wnmii; but thU if ^ually impossjible w td 
tbe %y^ ^xteFpal fepses ; ibe nerves of motion and fftelimg 
Imve ^ot yet lieen e«parf^ted, tliough these aerves must be 
<Klflfereiit,^* Df Q^i^^ in the isutme decided manner, rematks 
with Mm* ^^ iVbt^ aHpoum# ^ now ne sommev point ef^re 
en 0t(^t ^indiqu0r wecprkmon ks Umitei de tou9 Us ong^ 
nn 4u ^ervecm* Mak lea anatomistea scmt \\% ci^ble d'hi^- 
dt<|iier avecpreei^ian les linirites da nerf moieur de la lapgue> 
et du . Heif giiptatif ?"f Here, therefore, the objection erf 
Or Barclay* and that of Ftofesccr Budolphi} is proved va- 
lid, by the evidence of the phrenologists themaelve^. The 
analogy which i^, however, introduced* respecting the 
nerves, is qqite out of place. It is true, we dmnpt pmnt out 
ihe filaments of motion from the filaments of sense in com^ 
pound nerves ; nevertheless, toe are abk to do so in enHre 
fisrtes.t Thus, the optic and the fifth nerves we can d»slti&. 
gubh as nerves of sens^-*»the portio dur$i us ii tierve of 
Rioti(jn,*^and, in a umilar manner, did they really exist, we 
ought to be able tp recognise, by some distinctive ^hafac- 
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* Anstom. et Physiolog. &c. voL iL 37i^. 

f fbisiogiioiiiicfll Syitem, p. 181. 

]|: We ehtt,li0#evev9 ^tliigaieh the fimner ftom te Istter tfecics «f fils- 
mcDt, by its oomstantlj ansing from the anterior column of the spinal ecnd, as 
the latter do from the posterior. It may be doubted if we can diifiriminats 
the uhfanate filament of a muscle iVom that of a nerve ; but organs arc not 
distmguiihed by their uHuMte QmrniBy but by their ippvectsbk pb^eal 
qoalttiei and relations. 
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tcr% one phreBoIogical organ hem anotlier. ]Prdm ton^ of 
tlie enl^htened teacheHB of Phrenology bare we yet receiv- 
•d any ioformatiaD how fhis'can be effected ; and we are^ 
therefore, justified in believing that ihey themsehes pro- 
ceed, in their demonstratioiM^ on no fitted scientific princi- 
ples, and, like the experienced necromancers of old, rest 
every thing upon the credality of their ** eaedleni and gen* 
il0 cgnwrU/* 

The fonctioiis ascribed to these alleged distinct parts of 
the brain, are not the less remarkable for their want of ao- 
oovdance with all the knowa phenomena (rf the human 
mind* Each) it is said, is the organ of some innate special 
Jbcidty. Drs Gall and Spurzb^m appear to use this word 
id the same sense aa did Locke, Reid, and other metaphy. 
idciafts : that is to say, as implyitig a oertain capacity or 
power, the determim^ action of which depends oti external 
objects and cirdunlstanees. They difl^r, however, from all 
their predecessors, in assigl^g to the tfiittd only tl definite 
number of these foeulti^ ; in cot^Ae^g that each has its 
own peculiar asd cestricted mode of a6fk>ti ; and in beBev- 
ing that they are all severally eom^ected wkh drffbreut 
portions of the enoefriialon. Th^ phrenologists having 
repeatedly discktmed the nee^seily of any inquiry into this 
part of th^ system, its kie(»igntky should exdte no sur* 
prise* As an example of the ineonsisteiiey-^I could at. 
most say positive ignorance-— which prevails upon these 
subjects, we need only refer to Mr Combe's definition of 
the woxAJacultyi — ^remembering, at the same time, how fha- 
quently he has used it, and how much he has made to de. 
pend upon its ugnification. << The termJacuUy^ (says 



so 

he) ** is retained f as a convement eoopressicnjbr ike parti* 
cular states into which the mind enters, when iinfliuenced hg 
particular organs. It is applied to thejielmgs as weU as 
to the intellect. Thus, the faculty of benevolence means 
everif mode of betievolence viduced by means of the organ 
tf benevolence."^ 

Here both cause ^nd effect are simultaneously cdnfcHmd- 
ed, and the state of thought or feeling that is produced by 
any particular faculty, is spoken of as the faculty itself. Jn- 
stead of the faculties being considered mere relations, they 
are thus made positive agents, as though Mr Combe were 
to say, the faculty to understand, understood ; the faculty 
to digest, digested ; the faculty to dance, danced.f The 
same author, in another work, gives a different meiwing to 
the word, and states, the <^ termJacuUy is used to denote 
a particular power orfeelmg cofmeded with the brain "I 
The contradiction is here so manifest, that it requires no 
comment. Ex tmo disce omnes. 

That the mind does manifest consecutively an almost in& 
mte number and variety of faculties, there can be no doubt ; 
but we have no reason to presume that it is at the same mo- 
ment an aggpregate of an arbitrary and definite number, all 
coexisting with different portions of the cerebral substance, 
and restricted in their individual modes of operation. The 
unity of consciousness would, on such principles, be neceft- 



* Combe's Elements. 1825. 

-f Vide Locke, Human Understanding, B. ii c 21. 

ij: System of Phzenology, p. ^1. 182^ 



fiftrUy destroyed. According to the phrenological schein^^ 
different states of mind are conceived to originate separate- 
ly, and independently of each other, by the supposed activity 
of different material organs. Dr Gall attributes to each of 
these organs five degrees of activity, occasioning Percep* 
tioQ, Memory, Recollection, Judgment, and Imagination. 
On the other hand, Dr Spurzheim allows only three, which 
give rise to Perception, Memory, and Judgment. The 
brain is thus made an aggregate of so many distinct minds; 
and, to reconcile their even acting in conjunction, phreno* 
logists must have recourse to a gratuitous supposition, an 
hypothetical idea, that, by a law peculiar to each, they 
all act in perfect harmony. Nevertheless, no ostensible 
reason can be adduced to explain why this should happen ; 
for, as three degrees of activity are attributed to each or* 
gan, and as their functions are all different, it is evident 
there may be as many different degrees or kinds of action, 
going on in every part of the brain, as there are organs, 
multiplied by the degrees of activity in each. Thus, 85 
organs, multiplied by 3, equal 105, and including the 5 
eeitses, which make 15 more, we may have no less than 120 
actions carried on in the same organ, every 85 of which 
may be simultaneously in operation. 

The supposition, that different states of thought and 
feeling originate ^ separately and independently from one 
another, through the instrumentality of perfectly distinct 
agents, will thus be found incompatible with the evidence 
of our personal or mental identity. Identity, says Dr 
Brown, is a relative term. << It implies, in every instance, 
a double sensation of some sort. The identity of our mind 



i« its eontinuafiee, as the subject i^ various fiecHiigi) or» al 
least, of that which is susceptible of various fedings. 7K# 
helitfqfUy therefbre^ can onbfarUeJr&m the cenMkra^ 
ti(m qf Us succemve phenomena^ and m, indeedy iwooivid 
in ike mere conrid^aAon qf these as wccesAce" 

Upon the phrenolo^cal hypothesis, howeTer, inatead of 
regarding our several thoughts and feelbgs as rielatioBa of 
the same mind to any of its own antecedent states, tbey are» 
we are distinctly told, considered ^ relations of the simile 
substance, mind, to certain portions of the eneepbalon.*** 
It, therefore, is evident, that, by tiiis theory, not only is 
the relation of one state of mind to another interrupced, 
but an absolutely different thinking principle is established 
between them. Thus, the perception, memory, and judg- 
ment, arising from the <* three degrees of activity" pecu* 
liar to the organ of veneration, must be essentially differ- 
ent from the perception, memory, and judgment, thai f^ 
suit from the functional activity of every other orgUA 19 
the system. 

The unity of consciousness, and the evidence of our per* 
sonal identity, would hereby necessarily be destroyed ; nor 
is it of any avail to argue in reply, *' that the several organs 
exert a subsidiary and mutual influence ov^ each other, 
whidb is alone sufficient to prevent any such anomaly.*' An 
assertion of this kind is so extravagantly l^pothetica^^-^so 
obvioiisly suggested to suit the convenieiwe dt the m<K 
ment,«-»that it has no legitimate claim to any 8sriou» 00^ 



^<^ 
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flUkrabQiK Dr SpiwzbMi, th^refore» ackqniiig the atiial 
mode of {direnological fortification, has ivcourse to a direct 
evasion.— << The organs of our systeoi," says he, '^ are 
double, and consdousness is single ; so also are not oar 
eyes double ? yet we see singly ;— our ears double ? neveN 
tibeless we bear singly/' This attempt to defend and il- 
lustrate the obscurumper obscurius is in nowise calculat- 
ed either to remove or palliate the difficulty. Our s^ise 
of vision, and that of hearing, are^ it is true^ single, b&. 
cause the impressions received by these organs are convey* 
ed to one mind, as so many rays of light which concentrate 
in a nngle focus. Subdivide, however, this sentient and 
and thinkipg principle,— -scatter its energies,— endow thirty- 
five parts of the brain, all co*existing at the same momentt 
with as many distinct powers ctf perception,— -and then is 
it likely the same unity would be preserved ? It is not on 
the duplicity of the several organs only that this objection is 
founded : ii is upon the drcuimtance qf the phrencioguU 
having subdivided the unity (tfihe mifnd tttf^j^— that single 
mind which alone harmonizes pas»on, regulates action, and 
presides over all the phenomena of animal life, as one 
omnipotent power governs and pervades the changes and 
beauties of the surrounding world. 

Dr Spursbeim, accordingly, perceiving the inadequacy 
of this reply, aasutnes a loftier tone, one infinitely more 
suited to the iseal of a theorist, and the dignity of a phre- 
nologist *< The explanation of this phenomenon," he ob* 
serves, (which is certainly incompatible with our sublime 
discoveries,) ^ may, indeed, remain unknown for ever; 
but it is not the less true, that the brun is double, and 
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that each half is composed of different parts or oi'gatis^*' 
In other words, '< appearances are certainly very much 
against us ; nevertheless, it is not the less true that we are 
absolutely right." Sic voh, sicjubeOjStatpro ratione vo^ 
luntas ! 

» 

Instances of partial insanity have been brought forward, 
with the view of establishing the phrenological principles ; 
but these, if impartially examined, will, I apprehend, have 
a very different tendency. Dr Spurzheim considers that 
the proximate cause of all mental derangement is disease 
in the brain ; and he supposes that the peculiar character 
of the symptoms depend on the morbid affections of parti- 
cular organs. Hence we are informed that, ^< in mania, the 
organ of destructiveness suffers most ; in melancholia, that 
of cautiousness. When the organ of self-esteem is disor- 
dered, the symptoms that arise are very different from those 
that characterize disorders of the organ of benevolence or of 
veneration : accordingly, there are as many sorts of symp- 
toms as there are primitive faculties of the mind and their 
combinations." ♦ Unfortunately for this theory, those fa- 
culties which, in mental derangement, appear to be prin- 
cipally affected, are those which, not being considered as 
primitive, constitute no part of the phrenological system, 
and, therefore, have no distinct material organs. These 
are volition, attention, memory, and judgment. Metaphy- 
sically considered, therefore, we find, that, in insanity, j& 



* Spunhdm on Insanity, 117. 



eiJ^ie^ 4ire derpmged 4^vEhuk phrem^^ take ^lo cfigni- 
gm^iand we must, consequently, perceive that the U- 
ioittid view they take of the human mind has led them to 
etdude from their pscydiology the very faculties which, 
in this disease, appear to be most disordered. 

No subject is more involved in obscurity than the patho- 
logy of insanity. We have not sufficient data to proceed 
upon to enable us to establish any relation between the 
ocmditions of the brain and the diff^ent states of men^l 
aberration* Numerous are the instances where, aAer the 
most complete state of mental derangement has existed, the 
ablest pathologist has been unable to detect the slightest 
alteration in the cerebral structure ; and, on the other hand, 
although no previous symptoms of mental alienation have 
been manifested, the brains of those who have died of apo- 
plexy; epilepsy, or convulsions, have been found very xtkuA 
disorganized. We have also many instances on record of in- 
dividuals who have lived for years, enjoying perfect health, 
and the exercise of all their faculties, notwithstanding tte 
existence of abscesses and cavities within the substitnoe of 
the heoiupheres. 

The lat^ ingenious Dr Wells madie most of bis: dk- 
coymes after a fit of apoplexy, subsequent to whidi, wb 
are informed, he <^ never regained complete possession of 
his memory, and becaitie unfit for any difficult train of 
thought which was the production of another person ; yet 
he did not become less equal than he had been to his own 
trains of thoughiy so that he made more literary efforts 
in the fourteen years following than he had done during 

D 
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the whole period of his life/' * Here, then, was dintididl' 
cd activity of perception, no faculty of the ne# hypo- 
thesis, and increased actiyity of ideality, which should 
have been dimished or destroyed on the same hypothesia. 
We have, indeed, sufficient pathological evidence to ood^ 
vince us that the brain, whether in mania or melancholia, 
aiifiers as a single organ ; nor are morbid appearances pre- 
sented to us only in those distinct parts of it which are 
represented as being the organs of those faculties th«t 
may, nevertheless, have been principally deranged. 

Haslam relates the case of a young woman, aged twienty, 
whose insanity was occadoned by religious enthusiasm, and 
a too frequent attendance on conventicles. She was in k 
very wretched and unhappy condition, and terrified widi 
the most alarming apprehensions for the salvati<m of h^ 
aouL She sang, wept, and prayed alternately ; and, after 
continuing some time in this forlorn and pitiable state, she 
died. Here, we may presume, the phrenologists would 
have inferred disease of the organ of veneration. On exi^ 
minatioo, the pia mater was found inflamed, and an extra- 
vasated blotch, about the size of a shilling, was seen upon 
•the membrane in the middle of the lateral side of the right 
lobe of the cerebrum. There was no effusion between the 
membranes, or into the ventricles, but a general determin- 
ation of blood to the contents of the cranium.* 

The same auihor reports another case, which, in a phre- 



* Vide hit own Memdr, p. xxzfiL 
*)- HmImb 0b loluiitj. 



Bokgiad point of riew, is equally- well nMurked. A mn. oC 
axty^four yewrs of age was admitted ioto the hospital. He 
was a person of liberal. educatian» haviQg been occasionalljr 
employed as usher in a school, and at other times as an 
amanuensis. When admitted, he was very noisy, and 
importunatdy talkative. During the greater part of the 
day, he was redting passages from the Greek and Roman 
poets, or speaking of his own literary importance. He.coo,* 
odved himself very nearly rdated to Anacreon, and pos* 
sessed of the peculiar vein of that poet. His conceptions 
gradually became less distinct, until he died. What, in 
this case, would have been the phrenological prognosis ? 
Assuredly not the foUowing. — The pericranium adhering 
loosely to the skull ; tunica arachnoidea generally opaque $ 
a large quantity of water between it and the pia mater; 
ihe contents of the cranium unusually destitute of bloody 
eonttderable effusion into the lateral ventricles, which were 
much enlarged; conastence of the cerebral substance 
soft.* 

. Numerous oases of this kind might be brought forward ; 
whereas there is not one pure instance on record of any 
particular and isolated part of the brain b»ng alone found 
affected, notwithstanding the individual may, as in the 
above examples, have manifested more especially aberratiim 
of those faculties which are supposed to have exclusive, and 
distinct organs. The pathological appearances, in every 
case of partial insani^, afford, on the contrary, very dear 
indication of the unity of the brain's action. This view 

* Hadnn on lanoi^* 



also more satifl&ctorily accounts lor any vioknt emaAdOf 
whether of hope or fear, joy or sorrow, guspendoig occa*^ 
sionally all the f anctioDs of the mind. 
• Pi&el gives an account of an en^eer, who propcwed 
to the eomttiittee of public safety, in the second year of the 
republic, a project for a newly invented cannon, the efiepta 
of which would be tremendous. A day was fixed for the 
esKperiment at Menden ; and Robespierre wrote to the iiKi' 
ventor so flattering a letter, that, on perusing it, he was 
ttttnsfixed motionless to the spot. He was, shortly after^ 
§mi to the Bicetre, in a state of idiotism.* About thei 
teme time, two young conscripts, who had recently joined 
tbe army, were called into action. In the beat of the en« 
gagement, one of them was killed by a musket ball, by the 
ftde of his brother. The survivor, petrified with hoiror. 
Was struck motionless at the sight, and was, Bome days 
afterwards, sent to his father's house in a state of carnjUs^ 
idiotism.-f- 

Dr Reid relates the instance of a young lady, who was 
one morning requested by her mother to stay at home, not- 
irithstanding which she was tempted to go out Upon her 
return to her domestic roof she found that the parent whoni 
she bad to recently disobliged had expired in her absoiice* 
The awful spectacle of her mother's corpse, connected with 
the filial disobedience which had almost immediately pre* 
ceded, diook her reason from its seat, and she continued 
ever afterwards in a state of mental derangement.* 



• Traiti sur P AUenadon Mentele. f ^^ 

* Reid on HTpodunidriacal and Ncrrous AiftctioDS, 51. 



The iniuentie of die mind on these ooiationB mtfiitk 
tj retipectMf be ineKjdiceble ; but uicb matanoesaffiird u$ 
strong reasons for believing, that the several faculties, which 
may thus be at once entirely abolished, cannot be regarded 
as so many indq)endent relations co-existing at the same 
time with differently constituted organs. . Other cases might 
ftlso be adduced to shew that oar several propensities and 
feelings do not necessarily result from any such physical 
causes; but frequently arise from adventitious circum- 
stances, that operate on, and sometimes exert an imper*- 
tsepdUe and extraordinary power over, the mind. Instancie 
the singular and well-known history of Simon Brown, a 
dissenting clergyman, who fancied he had been deprived 
by the Almighty of his immortal soul, in consequence of 
having unintentionally killed a h^hwayman, although in 
self-delenoe : also the amusing case given us by Dr Knight 
of a poor humble maniac, who was transformed into a king 
for life by an accidental conversation. * 



• (( I once witnessed a very whimsical origin of the passion of pride, whidi 
beaxB immediately on this question. One of my patients, Wm. Y« who, oil 
gmeal sahjects, possessed a most retentive memory, had forgotten that tiixs in 
not the age of miracles. It chanced that William Faulkner, a quite, inoffen- 
siye, meek, and rather melancholy lunatic, was placed in the same range of 
apartments with Y. who took an early opportunity to question me respec^g 
ituB pertonagey as he called him. I told him all I knew ahout Faulkner. He 
eyed me with suspicion and derision, and, after a short pause, said, ' If you 
doQ^t know, sir, I do. I have repeatedly told you, that I had seen his ma- 
jesty's person in the donds, in hroad day^light, when I was walking the streets 
of liyerpodL* (It is true, he had repeatedly mentioned this.) ^ Of course^* 



- Bfs GrftU and Spttnbdm n^ct asstime, that, in propor- 
tion as the brain increases in sise, the faculties become gnu 



Bir y. continued, * a phenomenon so extraordinary excited my astooishment, 
and routed my atte&tioD. I now undeittand whetefore lldi Tidon waa iroiidi« 
•afed to me. The featozei were too atroogly impieaaed vqpon my mind, erer 
to he foigott«a ; and this perwMiage, who, for some diaholical and traitonmt 
purpose, is called William Faulkner, is no less than his majesty ; and it is 
impossihle, sir, hut that you must he well aware of the fact.' So saying, in 
the most respectfiil and distant manner, howing to the ground again and 
•giiOy M he approached, and aidling round, that his baA mig^t he at no 
time towards the jMreance, he greeted W. F. with, ^ I l^nmhly, but most sia* 
cerely, hope your gracious majesty is well,* howing again to the ground* 
His gracious majesty cast a look of curiosity at his very humble and loyal sub- 
ject, regarded him a moment, and then quietly and meekly resumed his waUc 
His subject, however, had a suit to prefer ; and^ following, bowing, scmping, 
nd sidling round, which produced a very comical effect, he entered on the 
history of bis cruel and unjust confittement,^— counting the wedn^ ^7>9 wid 
even the hours he had been confined, which he could alwajrs do, — and con« 
eluding, by most humbly, but most earnestly, beseeching that his majesty 
would peremptorily order his liberation. During this address, which was 
well spoken, I observed the drooping William Faulkner gradually draw him- 
self up ; and at the conclusion, to my astonishment, he replied, with ai^.uf 
of dignity, rather bombastic, * My good fellow, I am sorry I can be of no 
use to you ; my enemies confine me here.'— ^ But if your gracious majesty 
would be only pleased to direct to this person, pointing to myself, your royal 
order, under your sign-manual, the gates would at once fly open.'-.'* My 
man,' his majesty replied, *• your are mistaken. I am, I tell 3rou, confined 
here by my enemies; and I cannot at present, in this place, conamaad any 
thing. I sincerely wish I could help you, but I assure you it is out of my 
power.' So saying, he walked off, with all the air and dignity '"■g^'^ftHf 
Pride toeik ponettUm of hit breast; an J, to the day of hit deaths he called 
himteffa king,** KyiGBT on Derangement of the Mind, 23, 2i. 
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dually developed ; and when, consequenlly, iMs oi'gaB baa 
altained 118 highest degree of development^ which is gene^ 
rally about maturity, then the mental manifestations have 
the greatest energy. On investigation, however, it appeavs 
that no such co-relation does exist; and that the bram 
attains its fullest oomfdement in size before the evolutidii 
of the intellectual faculties. Soemmering, in the explana^ 
tion of his << Tabtdd Baseoi EncephdR^'* states that this 
organ is fully developed at three years of age, which opin- 
ion, it appears, he has subsequently relinquished. The 
Wenzels have investigated thid subject more mimitely.; 
and, from the result of their observations, demonstrate thkt 
the brain acquires its fullest increment in aze at the age of 
seven years, when they observe, '< lUo anno cerebrum ho- 
minis et quoad totum et quoad singulds partes absolutum 
esse videtur." * — *^ In no one faculty/^ they add, *^ is a 
boy of this age entirely deficient, but all are in a state of 
inactivity. He is conscious of sensation, perception, judg- 
ment, desire, memory, imagination, fancy, reflection ; but 
all of these faculties, if not exercised, are inert and inopo. 
radve. Habits of observation, and the force of intellect, 
grow upon him apace ; in collective trains of ideas he in- 
stitutes comparisons, and draws conclusions ; still no ab- 
solutely new mental faculty is added, but all acquire vigour 
and concentration." -|* 

These inferences being so much at variance with the 



* De Penitiori Getebii Straetara, cxxyii. 247. 
•f Ibid, czxiriii. 255. 
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' {ibitnologicid xledocticNiSy Dr SpurKbeim hatttrally denodii- 
ces tbeih as incorrect : yet we are to remember that the 
Wenzels— -not the avowed advocaties of iinj fiftTourite theo- 
017— came impartially to their conclusions after a series of 
indiictiTe experiments ; whereas Dr Spmrzheim, zealous in 
the support of his own system, opposes them merely with 
a gratuitous assertion. The opinion of the Wenzels, that 
the brain does not increase in size after seven years of age, 
b corroborated by the experience of hatters, who find that 
the head does iiot ehlaige niuch after that period. We 
are, on this subject, much indebted to Dr Milligah for the 
following interesting information. 

^ The mean greatest length of the skull is 6^^/^ ; brdsulth, 
6^/0, according to Dr Monro's measurement of adults.* 
Hatters add the two diameters together, and take their 
arithmetical mean for the diameter of hats, which surround 
and measure the external visible circumference of thie head. 
As the number of heads they measure is immetise, and 
they themselves are void of all theory, the following table, 
obtained from an eminent manufacturer, and exhibitihg 
the mean diameter of the external head at the difierent 
ages, may assist us in comparing the growth of the brain 
with that of the head. 



* This measurement, it may be observed, is not taken from the external 
taUes, but from the centre of diploe to diploe ; so that, allowing for the eztcr« 
nd tMi and integuments, we have a clear proof that the gnbs eqn eat slight 
difference in the size of the head is not owing to any additional ipcremcnt of 
the brain. 



^ TMte of Mem Diameter ^ Heads. 

For a chad of 1 year, 5§. 

2 years, 5|. 
4 years, 6|. 

7 years^ 6|. It then varies little till: IS. 
IS yenrs, 6f« 
letolS, 6J. 

AduUs, 7^* Largest, 7| to 8 inches. 

Servants' heads, generally smaller, 6| to 7^* Also Ne- 
groes' heads small. 
Women's heads are more roundish than men's, and nearly 

all of a size, varying from 6| to 7 inches in diameter.^ * 

On comparing this table with that of Dr Monro\ it ap- 
pears that the dimensions of the skull ascertained by the 
learned professor are hehm average^ and that the difference 
of mean diameter between the hsad of seven years and of 
maturity, or the extra half inch, is to be attributed to the 
growth of the frontal sinus, external table, and soft inte- 
gikmeaUbf 



•^^^t^-^^»mm^J^ 



• Px MUligiti's MagendM, p. £43, 544. 

-f* The phrenologists have pretended latterly to doubt the validity of the 
Wenzdfl* observations ; but they are, by the above table, proved to be per. 
fectl/<6t»ihill^;-:^J9t«7^, then&eatt diattifeC^ of the «daUhM: bt)0 6f> 
the mean diameter of the head at the seventh year : : fo is 6} the mfeifti dii^ 
mtter of the adult skull (Elem. Anat i. 203) : to S^^ the mean diameter of 
the seven yean old i^dsXL, ^t by the W^zeil(pp. 1^54, 2$^) the measured 
Uq|Ch 4f <A« hram is 6^^ the breadth 5^} fFirt«i^f^iiicfaeBa*Bemiy««rt; 
consequently, the mean diameter of that organ at seven years is S^ji tnche» 
Mngtithy or exactly the dimension, at that age, betwen diploe and diploe; re- 
solftiiig above, from Dr Monro's meflmm, #hidi afc^ theidM) tcM «ilnill by 
the thickness of the internal ta(>le exactly. The same thing is evinced by the 
d]£foreiiee of an iiieh^ between Dr Monro's measure of the adult diameter and 
that of the hatter. 

E 
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It is therefore satisfactorily proved^ that the brain attains 
its full increment in size long before the intellectual facul- 
ties are fully developed ; consequently the powers of the 
mind cannot be considered as being evolved by the gradual 
enlargement of the cerebral substance* No anatomical re- 
search is, indeed, necessary to prove the supervention of 
mental energy after the age of maturity. The fact is suf- 
ficiently exemplified in the lives of many eminent men^ as 
in those of Cornaro, Swift, and Walcott. 



PROPOSITION II. 

THAT THE POWEE Ot MANIFESTING EACH FACUtTr 18 AlrWATS FKO« 
. PORTIONATE TO THE SIZE AND ACTIVITY OF THAT O&OAN, OR 
PART OF THE BRAIN, WITH WHICH IT 18 SUPPOSED TO BE IV IM- 
MEDIATE CONNECTION. 

<^ On remarque,^ dit Dr Gall, << que les fonctions de 
Fentendement sont d'autant plus parfaites que le cerveau 
est plus volumineux ; on remarque encore qu^il les partage 
d'autant plus avec le reste du syst^me nerveux qu'il de- 
vient plus petit a proportion de la masse de ce syst^me.^ * 
On this hypothesis, as man is the most intelligent of creat- 
ed beings, sa ought his brain, whether viewed in relation 
to the size of the body, nerves, cerebellum, or medulla ob- 
longata, to exceed in volume that of every other animal. 
This appears not to be the case. 



* Art Cerveau Diet des Sdeocet NatttxeDes, 
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Dftubentcm and Buffon have shewn, that the brain of 
some of the monkey tinbe (the Sapofous, or monkeys of 
America) is larger in proportion than to that of man ; 
nevertheless, they exhibit no corresponding superiority, but 
are inferior in intelligence to those even ci thdr own 
iqpecies whose brains are considerably less. 

Cuvier remarks, It appears that, all things considered, 
the smaller animals have proportionally the largest brains.* 
Instance the mole, the rabbit, the mouse : in the cetacea, 
the dolphin and porpoise ; and, in birds, the eagle, falcon, 
blackbird, canary, sparrow, linnet, &c. The sheep, rat, 
and field-mouse, have, in proportion, more brains than the 
elephant, horse, or dog ; yet we all know how much the 
latter excel the former in their powers of intelligence.-^ 

The general proposition which, since the time of Aris- 
totle, had been laid down, that man has a larger brain, in 
{ffoportion to the size of his body, than any other animal, 
being, by these facts, controverted, Soemmering has insti. 
tuted another point of comparison, viz. the ratio which the 
bulk of the brain bears to the size of the nerves proceeding 
from it. His method is, to divide the brain into two sec- 
lions, — ^the one comprehending that part immediately con* 
nected with the sensorial extremities of the nerves, which 
receives impressions, and is therefore devoted to the wants 
and purposes of animal life, — ^the other including the rest 
of the brain, which b to be conudered the seat of the inteU 
lectual operations.} The brain of the horse is cited as an 
illustration : and, in this example, the absolute size of the 



* Le^oa. d*Anat. Gomp. torn. ii. 

•f Ibid. Blumembach, Comp. Anat. by Lawrence, p. 207. 

i Corp. Hum. Fab. torn. iv. §. 9%, De Basi, jBncephaL p. 14. 



the ifm^ pf the ii«r?e9 At thstf origin, is no kM than tstt 
ims^ l^rgQr Ibw we find theiQ in «iiui« Even tiib mode 
of cpmpari^oii howeveri is not ^uSoifiDt to estaUifih nay 
idfttion between the phyocsd conditioB of Ibe brain, asid 
Any corresponding degree or variety of inteUigsoKa M^t 
of tbe inferior animala b&ve larger nerves, ami possess some 
of the neryiHis functions in a much more acute -rtate, than 
man. The brain of the seal is larger^ in proqportion to the 
bulk of its nerves, than that ^ the dog : the brain oi the 
porpoise is larger, oo a similar oomparison, than that of 
the qumQg<iuiaQg ; yet we aie all awam how very wxptm 
Tkot the intelligence of the do^ a^il the oiumag-QUtimg is 
to that of the seal or porpcdse. 

The relative stue of the QfBebrum to that of the cere- 
bellum is the nest point of comparison which has been at* 
tended to by all anatomists and phyaologists, from the 
time of Willis. Man, it has been asserted, has a hirger oa. 
r^rum> in proportion to the cerebellum, than any either 
animal. No such characteristic distinction, however, eic« 
ists. Ip man, the relative weight of the cerebrum to the 
cerebellum is as oo^ to ei§^t ; in the horse, as mte to se. 
Ten ; in the dqg, ox^ to eig^ ; in the cow, 091^ to fiin# 1 
10 the saimiri, one XoJmrUen.* On this hypothesis, thaw, 
for^, the dog and the cow should he as intelligent as roan; 
and the mmiri very much his superior. 



* Cuvier Lee. d'Anat Gomp. torn. iL 15t.-»Blumembach'8 Comp. Aoat 
by Lawrence^ p. 312.— Lawrence^s Lectures on Physiology and Zoology, yoL 
i. c yi. 
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Ncr dae»4be 0ompmam batniMii the wt qf Ae brain 
«pd ibat of the medulla obloogntfi, prapcMed fay Ebtl, «£• 
ford n m>r6 ftfiiigfiiGtcNry critmon, wheveby tbc intdlectuid 
PQW^» inay be estimated ; m the tweadth of the medulla 
obloogiita Ui some baboo»$ (the Macaques) nearly eqpMb* 
wbi^ we find it in inan,-^wbile, in the examples of the doL 
pbin, the proportion is nearly douUe. lo man it ia as om 
to s0V0ni in the Mucaques, as am iojiw; in the doljAin, 
93 0^ to ihirtwi>** No rdation, therefore, can he sujqpoa. 
ed) ii^ any ca$e» to exist between the abeolnte voluma of 
the bJ*^ rad the differant degrees of inteUigence 9 and 
these fuctA suflldeiitly refute the phrenoIogiQal qpinion which 
ve hftve givea iu the words of Dr Gall. 

The size of the phrenological oi^ns is principally con* 
sti^uied by the d^^ees of their developrarat ; neTertheless, 
W0 know that many animals of considerable intelligenoe 
have the brain smooth) and without any convoluiions^ 
The hemi^erea of the BodenUa, partieularly the beaiPSf, 
harea and squirrel, have, as Willis remarked, neither grooves 
sor convolutions, but are smooth and flattened. This is 
the case with the Sapajous; also with the opossum, as we 
(ire informed by Tyson ; *|* the phalan^sta of Cuvier ; aod 
the twohtoed ant-eater, according to Daubenton^l 

The general aze and configuration of the head cannot 
be regarded as indicative of any supericw or inferior degree 
^ intellectual capacity, excepting when it presents an ap*- 
pearance of mal-formation ; in which case some intellectual 



* Joum. CompWrncn. du Diet det Scienoei Med. tom* xiii. Sll. 
t Jones* Phil. Traiu. voL v. 178. 
t BuffoD, Nat. Hist, spiii. 94^ 
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deficiency may be infened, as it is not to be supposed tbat 
tbe organ can perfonn its functicxis. Hence, according to 
M. Pinel, idiots hare the brain sometimes pretematurally 
large, and often dis[Hroportionately small. ^ We meet,^ he 
observes, <* sometimes with the best possible formed heads 
associated with a very narrow discernment ; and frequently 
angular varieties of conformation are united to every pos- 
sible attribute of talent and genius."* A similar observation 
is made by Desmoulins. <^ Je pourrais citer un certain 
nbmbre d^hommes connus, aussi remarquables par la gros- 
seur de leur t£te que par la lourdeur de leur esprit ou la me* 
diocrit^ de leurs talents. J'en pourrais dter bien d'autres 
d^une superiorite ou d'une universality d'esprit bien d^ 
tHieBf et dont la t^ est plutSt petite que grosse." f 

The predominant dispositions, and the abilities of the 
mind, may, according to the theory we are considering, be 
discovered by the relative sizes of the phrenological or- 
gans ; but, on this subject, Dr Spurzheim speaks with less 
deddon than Mr Combe. ** We employ," says the form- 
er, *^ the size of the cerebral parts to determine their func- 
tions ; but the activity of the organs cannot be measured 
by tbe size alone." I The latter lays it down as a rtife, 
that ** every faculty desires gratification with a degree of 
energy proportionate to the size of its organ ; and those 
faculties will be habitually indulged, the ^organs of which 
are largest in tbe individual." || Instead of entering into 



* Tniti gur PAHenation Mentale, p. 360. 
^ AnaL des Syst. Nery. voL ii. 596. 

t Lediues Rep. in the lisncet, April S2, 1825, p. 71.—- Phze&ologyy 3d 
edition, p. 99. 

II Gombe> Elements, 185. 
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the arcami in^^erii of Phr«BK>logy, to indulge in any ab- 
struse disquisition on the relative jpowers and activities of 
particular organs, it is incumbent on us tp inquire whe- 
ther any of tbeir several dimensions can be determined. 
The size of every organ, ii appears, is to be ascertained by 
its length and breadth,-«the first being estimated by the 
distance of its surface from the medulla oblongata,— the 
second by the extent of its peripheral expansion. We are 
to judge of them relatively ; that is to say, taking into con- 
sideration the general (uze of the head, -we are to remem* 
ber how many are included in .given region, and each is 
then to be assigned its appropriate situation. Yet, how 
are their individual sizeSf then, to be ascertained ? The 
founders of the system, as we have already seen, acknow- 
ledge, that it is impossible to discover the limits of the se- 
veral organs : how, therefore, is it possible to determine 
the exact size of their individual expansions ? The an- 
swer of the Oracle is, <^ They are to be recognized 
by experience^ — experience I — ^that experience which has 
never failed to quicken the penetration, mature the judg- 
ment, and perfect the abilities of every practitioner in the 
art of divination^ from the time of the earliest necromancers 
down to that of the dilettanti calliper professors of the pre^ 
sent day. 

The activity of the organs, which cannot, according to 
Drs Gall and Spurzhdm, be determined by their mze and 
configuration alone, depends, we are informed, on their in- 
ternal temperaments, four of which are particularly speci- 
fied as increasing or modifying the energy of the several 
faculties. 
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1. ThelymphftlicorpbWgtt«tk;itiidicfttflig6k^fi1l^ 
weftknesB of the vegetative, Affeeture^ Md ititelleetual flinc- 
ticme. 

S. The sanguine ;' penom sa een»titut«d b^i^g easily 
Affected by external causes^ sod pesfiedsing greater energy 
than those of the former tempenuB^eit. 

3* The bilious ;. those encbWed tHch which harve a 
strongly marked and decided expression of couMenance, 
and great general activity, and f onetiotid ^tiergy. 

4. The narvoas ; persons^ so affeeted having the nei^otts 
ayfltem preponderate greatly, and possessing greslt nervous 
Bcnsibility.* 

These several temperafnents,- it is to be remembered, are 
stippoaed to form, part of our original constitution. Thai 
different individucds possess different idiosyncracies there 
can be no doubt ; yet these, on examination, will be found 
to result from incidental causes, that atfect the animal f unc- 
tioBs in general, rather than from any original difference 
or peculiarity of organization. 

Luxuriant living, and sedentary habits, may more espe- 
cially be considered as giving rise to that lymphatic or 
pUegmaUc state of the. system, wherein the repletion c^ the 
cellidar tissue gives the body a degree of robustness and 
corpulency which appears, in every respect, unfavourable 
to much muscular exertion^ This will not be found to result 
from any innate or organic constitution. We do not find 
that it ever affects those who^ strangers to the iftdolence 



• Phrenology connected with Physiology, c. i. 
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and lu&uries of civilized society, devote themselves to ac 
live and salutary occupations : we do not find it prevail in 
the early history of nations, when- martial and athletic ex- 
ercises are practised as preparatory to the profession of 
arms, and the enjoyment of the chase : we do not find the 
** stout gentleman'' of Washington Irving directing the. 
army of the early Britons ; nor any eligible members for 
Addison's humnrous^ elubs of fkt gentlemen chieftains of 
the Scottish clans : it is in more luxuriant times only that 
the turtle>-fed alderman enters the august presence of the 
phrenologist, and the phrenologist, with one fatid cotip ctceU 
discovers the want of one ** diegree of activity" in the en- 
chanted region of the thirty-five special faculties. Heu 
quam difficile est crimen rwnprodere vuUu I Irony apart, 
many facts may be brought forward to substantiate the 
truth of the statement already advanced against the phre- 
nological supposition. 

When Napoleon headed the army of Italy ,— when he be- 
came first consul,-^when he ascended the throne of France, 
-—bow difierent was the temperament of his constitution to 
thai which, when a prisoner in the island of St Helena, 
arose from the anxiety and remorse of a perturbed mind, 
that, like the Promethean vulture, preyed unceasingly on 
Ins rest ! His dispo»tion, in early life, was over sanguine 
and aspiring ; yet, when the day of his disasters arrived, 
and the star of his destiny began visibly to decline, his 
habits, thoughts, feelings, assumed a different tone ; and 
he became, in every sense of the word, of a lymphatic 
temperament. Assuredly, this arose from external circum- 
stances, that afi*ected his constitution generally ; nor can it 
be considered, in any case, as an original condition of or- 

F 
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ganization, necessarily occasioning a ^^ weakness and slow^ 
ness of the vegetative and intellectual functions." We do 
not, indeed^ find that it has invariably any such effect. 
Montaigne and Dr Johnson both lived under its influence; 
yet, in neither case, did it impair the vigour or activity of 
their mental powers. 

Example» o£ those who, in early life, possessed the s^i-* 
guine temperament in a high degree, are more particularly 
calculated to shaw how incidental circumstances may effect 
a conqplete revolution in the system, and give rise to a dif- 
ferent and quite a contrary habit and disposition. 

Tasso, born in the happy climate of Italy, at twenty-two 
years of age the author of, one of the finest epic poems in 
the language, having displeased the Duke Alphonso, by ex- 
citing a suspicion that he was desirous of leaving the servi- 
tude of his court,^wa8 detained a prisoner at Ferrara, where 
he was visited with a series of persecutions, that afflicted hini 
with an habitual and profound melancholy, from which he 
never eventually recovered. The bitterness of grief, like 
the simoon of the desart, swept its withering influence over 
lus heart ; and no more possessed of that sanguine dispo- 
sition, which rises superior to misfortune, he relinquished 
every hope of future happiness. <^ My tears," says he, 
<^ will now prevail no more below. Those who pledge me 
their faith, mock my sufferings, and break their own pro* 
mises. There will never, I believe, be an end to this un- 
worthy treatment, which holds me every moment between 
life and death.' 
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^^ Questa d tomba de vivT OT'io son ehiaso 
Cadavero spiiaDte, e a. disseia 
Solo, il career del morti.*' 
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His supposed love for the princess Leonora, *— >bis offence, 
by expresang, in intemperate language, his indignatimi 
against the house of Este ; *f* — his cruel imprisonment on 
the charge of insanity,} — ^his subsequent calamities and 
despair,— his final sufferings and death,— are subjects con- 
secrated in the page of biography, over which the genius 
of Poetry has not disdained to shed her softest halo.§ In 
Tasso we have the instance of a man of genius, who was in 
early life endowed with a sanguine temperament, oTy as 
Montaigne expressed it, <* a too fatal vivacity.** His reverse 
of fortune, diversity of sorrow, and long captivity, subdued 
at length the ardour of his enthusiasm, the brilliancy of 
his ima^nation, and the generous fervour of his feelingau 
A change, physical and moral, was thus wrought in tbe 
essence of his bodily and mental constitution, and every 
ISeature of his mind and disposition assumed an absolutely 
new and different character. 

Rousseau, who has been termed *^ the apostle of afflic- 
tion," is another, and perhaps more striking, example 
in illustration of these views. He was, in early life, 
remarkably sanguine, and ever cheerful, generous, and 
happy, until he entered on his literary career. Like 
many who have, from the impulse of their enthusiasm, 
fallen into the same fatal error, he fondly pictured 



• fieiMR Is Vita dd T««o, torn, i Ub. ii. IfiO. 

f IbicL torn. ii. lib. iii. 33. 

X Mozatoii vide Letteni ad ApoBtolo Zeno. Ta»o*8 Works, roL z. p. 

§ rids Childe Haidde*8 Pilgiiouige, canto iv. Also the Lament of Tasso. 
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to bioAseif hopes that were too lo&j to be realized, and i&p 
dulged ia vkions pf future tame and honour, that were 
only the flattering creationB of a too fervid iau^^ioatkxi. 
It is a true and beautifiil apothegm, that *< hope deferzed 
maketh the heart sick s" and when experience unexpected- 
ly dissipates long cherished illusionsj the wounds of ^aap»* 
pointment are too often deep, lasting, and never to be for* 
gotten. This was eminently the case with Rousseau. The 
first difficulties and misfortunes that overclouded his expec* 
talions perplexed and overwhelmed him* Mortified priik, 
hopelessness, and a sense of lemoney urged him, in the 
faittomess of his vexation, into gjLoom and solitude. He 
retired from the worid, like the stem unpitying Democri. 
tus, who is repnesent^ by Salvator Bosa* wandering 
among the tombs, and smiling contemptuously qb. the viu 
mty of all human wishes and distinctions. Thus the her* 
mit of les Charmettesy in his miserable solitude, was ever 
eontemplating human nature in its darkest and most im« 
&vourable aspect. His disposition completely changed 
and reversed ; he became cold, calculating, distrustful, and 
snbanthropical ; a morbid sensibility sapped the vigour of 
bis mental and bodily constitution ; he pined himself gra* 
dually away ; and, after having unbosomed all his owja 
ains and frailties, di^ wretched and neglected. <* His his- 
tory," says Richerand, ** is a proof beyond reply, that the 
melancholic temperament is less a peculiar ccmstitution of 
the body than a real disease, of which the degrees may in* 



* For an eloquent deBcriptioo of this pictare, vide Lady Moigui*i IM9 
fuid Times ofD Famoeo Pittore di Cose Monde, yol. tii. 
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fimtely vary from a mere oripnallty ci character to the 
mmst decided mania.^* 

The Utieus temperament, which is characterized by 
great << general and functional activity," is always excited 
by those circumstances that at particular periods call forth 
great bodily and mental exertions. It is, ccnisequentlyy 
found to fNrevail with those men who have, by a eert^a 
concatenation of events, been enabled to raise themseh^ 
to high situations in the public state, to preserve which 
they have, in a manner, been obliged to signalize them. 
J» b, »,», »c^ E«„?U .hereto, of ^ 
kind are found in Alexander, Julius Caesar, Brutus, Charles 
XII., Cromwell, Cardinal Bichdieu, &c. The determL 
nate characters of such men are unquestionably the result 
o£ those peculiar and varied causes which contribute to 
place them in those conditions in life that give rise to and 
iXKxlify thdr after dispositions. Thus it is too true, that 
<< men are the slaves of circumstances, when drcumstances 
seem the slaves of men." 

The nervous temperament, like the preceding, will be 
found to be occasaoned by external causes. This may, iop 
deed, be inferred from its generally affecting only a cer* 
tain class of people, — from its being more prevalent at one 
period than at another, — ^finom its being frequently the 
consequence of some perceptible and accidental derai^ge^ 
ment of the organic functions, — and from its being excited 
by long continued or violent mental emotions; such a| 
love, anxiety, fear, and grief. Even in those cases where 
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this habit appears hereditary, it should be considered 
as a modification of disease, which may, with a due at- 
tention to regimen, be overcome. It is in the fashion- 
able circles of society, not in the humble walks of life, 
that we find it principally predominate. There self-indulg- 
ence, indolence, and luxuries, that are ever the attaidants 
on wealth, occasion all that excess of sensorial excitement, 
which too visibly diminishes the happiness of those who 
have, by the advantages of birth, been relieved from the 
necessity of those salutary occupations which Providence 
has made essential to our well-being. In those periods 
when the progress of art has removed us the farthest from 
a state of nature, this temperament is most general. Ac- 
cordinglyy we are informed that nervous affections were 
more numerous among the Roman ladies during the decline 
of the Roman empire, when the habits of society had be- 
come exceedingly vitiated. • They prevailed also to an un- 
usual extent during the eighteenth century, and imme- 
diately preceding the dissolution of the French monarchy, 
at which epoch appeared the works of Whytt, Raulin, Lor- 
ry, and Pomme. Several of the most eminent men of these 
times, among others, Montesquieu, Volt^re, and Frede- 
rick, possessed this habit in a high degree ; and the histo- 
ry of their agitated lives sufficiently explains the causes 
of its development.* 

These several temperaments cannot, therefore, be consi- 
dered as originally forming a part of the organization of 
the brain ; and their influence, as physically co-existing 

* RtGherand Phynglogie, &c. 
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with tbe phr^M>logical organs, appemrs obviousljr a cbtme- 
riu It is on the hypothesis of their being ** organic consti* 
tutioDs" only, that phrenologists have been led to endow them 
with the occult power of exciting dilFerent degrees of acti- 
vity in certain parts of the encephalon. Thus they have 
fallen into the error of mistaking the effect for the cause, 
inasmuch as these temperaments are, as we have se^, the 
effids of the mind acting on the body, and not themselves 
organic causes, that excite a mechanical activity of the ma- 
terial substance, with which they are supposed to be phy- 
fflcally connected. 

The absurdity of tl^is theory consists more espedally in 
the fact of every organ being endowed with its own consti* 
tutional temperament ; so that there are as many tempera- 
ments in the brain as there are organs, all of which being pe. 
culiar conditions of organization, are independent of external 
orcumstances, and those states of the health that may sub- 
seqiiently affect the body. Furthermore, it appears that 
there is no possible mode of judging of the activity of these 
organs. The majority of them may be passive, or, as D . 
Spurzheim terms it, <^ dormcmt^ whenever it suits the conve- 
nience of the phrenologist ; and, on the pther hand, a single 
organ may, all of a sudden, become inordinately active, so 
as to surmount all possible control, and hurry the indivi. 
dual along, whether he wishes it or not, like the unfortu- 
nate Ancient Mariner driven over the *< wide wide sea" by 
the ^^ lonesome spirit of the south people,"^ that doubtless 
urged him onwards very much against his own inclination. 

Mote consistent and plausible is the theory of Thomas 
de Troisvevres, who represents the influence of the tempe- 
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raftehts as proportionate to the siee of the great sptanchnic 
canties, each of which being possessed with its own tempe- 
rament, detennines the characters of men and nations. 
Thus,-* 

^* The cranial temperament, has mental energy, ambi- 
tion, profound emotions; ^Todtto^— free countries— ^-Fiance, 
England, Spain. 

'' The thoracic temperament, the Hercules Famese, 
better soldier than captain. Habitat — Grermany, Poland. 

^< The abdominal temperament, paucity of faculties, 
passions, and physical force. Habitat — ^Germany, France, 
and England ; but, in the latter, generally combined with 
cranial developement. 

** The cranio-thoracic temperament renders man the Lord 
of the creation :— ^possessed by great surgeons, conquerors, 
and usurpers," &c» 

•• These temperaments,'* says he, " change with diftr- 
ent ages, and obtain also in animals. They promise to as- 
sist us in the lunelioration and education of human charac- 
ter." ♦ 

Theories and opinions of this kind can only be adduced 
as shewing how men, enamoured with any fevourite notion, 
succeed in persuading themselves ultimately to bdlieve in 
the most extravagant absurdities. In the words of an emi- 
BMit author, " they weave their sophistry till- their own 
treason is entangled, and repeat their positions till they are 



* Phynologie des Temperamens, ou Conftitutions ; Nouydle Doctrine 
applicable k la Medicine Pratique. Paris, 8ve. 18tG, pp. ?48. 
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cNditod by themselves. By often contendinig; th^y gro^ 
micere in the cause ; and by long wishing for demonstrat- 
ive arguments, they at last bring themselves to believe they 
have found them." * 

Whatever standard of comparison we may adopt to es- 
timate the weight or size of the brain, it is clearly ascer- 
tained, and even admitted by the phrenologists, that cer- 
tain ammals have a larger brain in proportion than man, 
and that the degree of intelligence, in no case, depends on 
its absolute volume. As, therefore, the law which applies 
to the brain as a whole will apply to it equally in aU its iiu 
dividual partSj so it must be inferred that the absolute or 
relative size of oertun portions of this organ can never be 
Gonttdered as indicative of any superior or inferior degree of 
mental, energy. The phrenolo^sts, therefore, wisely have 
recourse to an hypothesis which is so much '< in double 
darkness veiled,^ that it cannot, on either side, be demon- 
strated or comprehended. It is impossible to conceive how 
the mechanical activity of certain parts of the brain can 
give rise to different states of perception, memory, and 
judgment ; and the induction from whence this conclusion 
has been drawn, resting, as it does, on the supposed orga. 
nic cerebral temperaments, is so purely imaginative, that it 
exceeds the bounds of reason, probability, and common 
sense. Size is one condition necessary to activity, and the 
Jbncy of the phrenologist himself appears to be the other ; 
consequently, there is no definite principle or rule laid 
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ddWfi vh^lreby We may calculate upon the idluem^ of 
8up|Med iuMdiary poweri. 



PROPOSITION III. 

^Ua9 It 18 ^OMtBLX TO ASCEBf AlH, BUKIHO I.IFS9 T^X MBIJLTrTt 
812X8 OF THS OBGAHSt BT THE COBBBS90NDIK6 PaOTUBXAAaTCEJ 
OR XKLAXOSMXNTS OK THB EXTEBHAL SURFACE OF THE CB.A- 
KIUM. 

If, in addition to What has already been Ufged^ it ap^ 
peat that the external form of the skull has no eo-i«]ation 
with ihe internal configuratioti of the brain, the impossibi- 
lity of discovering, during life, the development of time 
parts of it which ate considered different organs, wdl be 
-sufficiekitly dbvioUB. The evidence on this isubject doeit not 
t^ on any abstract or iq)eculative reaaonii^* To ^onfte 
to U satisfactory condusidi, it is necessary only tx> institute 
tm invesftigation into fa^^ts'^ that ate witUn the readi of 
•every inquire)*. 

The skull consii^ts of tWo layers of bone, an extenud and 
an inte^al, which are separated ttcm each otber by adipioe, 
or reticular net^wot^, that is interspersed betweeai Aem. 

The internal taMe is that which, prop^y epeak&ag, forms 
the covering and protection to the brain ; while the exter- 
nal, which is firmer atod thicker, gives additiomd security 
to the enclbsed organ, and is connected with the bones of 
the face. In proportion, therefore, as the facial bones in- 
crease in size, the external lalUe is separated from the in- 
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teriml, and the diploe between them beoomea mpr^ or leis 
thick and irregular. 

The parallelum of the two tables is hereby destroyed, 
and protuberances and enlargements formed on the exter- 
nal table, that have no corresponding representations qpon 
the internal. 

The action of the muscles has a considerable effect in oc- 
^Mwoniog this inequality, and in detennining the size an4 
configuration of the skull. 

In mammiferous animals, in birds, and some reptiles, the 
internal face of the occipital bone represents the general 
size and figure of the cerebellum, and the extremities of 
the posterior lobes of the cerebrum ; but the muscles that 
are attached to the external table draw it, to a certain extent^ 
from the internal, and give the bone without an extent of sur- 
face and form proportionate to the mechaqical power they 
^L^.* Hence animals having the head placed obliquely, 
in whom these muscles are very firm and strong, have the 
oocnpital bone disproportionately large, compared with th^ 
rest of the skull. This we find the case in the lion, the 
bysena, dephmt, rhinoceros, be. The muscles have a n- 
imlar influence orer the c^tral bones, which may be oon- 
aidered as fimning the arch c^ the cranium. In the Afrir 
can N^gro and Carih, the temporal muscles being thicker 
and stronger than in the Suropeao^ the crania of those 
people are found narrow and compressed at the sides* 

In the Mongolian variety, the characters of the head 
are of an opposite description. The cheek bones are pro- 

* Desnumlins Anat deg Syst. Nerv. des Anim. Veiteb* torn. i. lai. 
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mment, visage flat, and the cranium is of a square form, 
with its prominences exhibiting a tendency to lateral pro- 
jection.* This difference is accounted for by the deficien- 
cy of the compressing force, the effects of which are so re- 
markable in the examples of the African Negro and Ca- 
rib,f 

The same cause has a considerable influence in deter- 
mining the configuration of the skulls of all animals: 
Those with a powerful under-jaw, and large temporal and 
masseter muscles, having the subjacent bone proportionate- 
ly depressed ; those, on the contrary, where the action of 
the lower jaw is less considerable, and these muscles do 
not exert so great a physical force, having the depression 
nearly effaced. { 

In the lion, tiger, wolf, &c. the temporal bone is exter- 
nally most depressed over the part where the subjacent brain 
is most fully developed ; and the zygoma of this bone, so 
prominent in these animals, extends over the part where it 
is least developed. || 

In the centre of each parietal bone is a prominence, not 
occasioned by the cerebral development, but by its being 
the point from whence the osseous fibres radiate. At the 
centre of the union of these bones, along the median line of 
the head, there extends internally the longitudinal sinus, 
separating the two hemispheres, so that the brain does not 
there come in contact with the boiie. 



* Cuvier's Animal Kingdom, by Griffitih, vol. i. 165. 

"f Pritchaid's Researches into the Physical History of Man, 60. 

X Desmoulin's Anat. des Syst. Nerv. des Anim. Verteb. 105. || Ibid. 
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&ippofing die brain, instead of a single organ, were a 
congeries of phrenological organs, it would still be impos- 
sible to ascertain their positions and sizes externally, from 
the notorious fact that the convolutions have no symmetric 
cal correspondence to each other in the two hemispheres. 
In 1826, Dr Spurzheim affirmed, that they are, ^' in their 
jfbrm and direcHonj remarkably regular." * In 18S8, in his 
oorreqxmdence with Sir William Hamilton, he directly 
abandons this position. In the words of Magendie, ^* the 
number, the volume, the disposition of the convolutions, 
are variable. In some brains, they are very large ; in others, 
^hey are less, and more numerous. They are differently 
diipoaed in every individtud ; and those of the right side 
uire not disposed like those of the left.'^f The Wenzels, to 
whose authority I may again refer, completely establish 
this fact. The organs nevertheless must, in every in- 
dividual, retain the same relative positions on the external 
tables of the skull, although the cerebral substance of one 
may frequently occupy the place, or be within the boun- 
dary, that is assigned to another. 

In the anterior part of the head, the tables of the frontal 
bone are, we find, separated from each other by intervening 
spaces, or sinuses, which give the external table an eleva- 
tion, and alone have a very considerable effect in determin- 
ing the size and configuration of the forehead. It is of 
considerable importance to ascertain how far these sinuses 



* Sparzheim an the Anatomy of the Brain. 
f MiBigan's Magendie. 
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genermlly extend, and how many of the phrenokigiciil or- 
gans they commonly affect. This question is easily detect 
mined by an appeal to fact. A considerable number of 
crania have lately been opened with this view ; and it ap- 
pears that the frontal sinuses extend over a grei^r 
sur&ce than has hitherto been supposed* Sir William 
Hamilton, in a lecture at the Edinbuigh Univemilyy 
exhibited the open crania belonging to that muaeumy with 
a number of other sjiecimens, and thereby demonstrated 
that these sinuses, which are very unequal in their extent 
and depth, affect frequently as many, and often more, than 
one-third of the principal phrenological organs; and that 
the retirement of the internal table, from the irregularities 
and protrusions on the external is so considerable as to ren- 
der it impossible to discover, by any external manipulaticm, 
the general size and development of the particular parts of 
the brain. 

Mr Combe, perceiving it necessary to make some reply, de- 
livered a lecture on the same subject in the Edinburgh As- 
sembly Rooms, producing all the counter specimens he oould 
find for that occasion* As this question is one which must 
ultimately be decided by the number of facts brought for- 
ward, and as Sir William Hamilton's ccJlection of crania 
was so very extensive, it was incumbent on the phrenolo- 
^sts to bring into the arena, not only the select specimens 
which they have been gathering in their own museatn^ but 
as many other examples as they could possibly collect 
Mr Combe, aware of this fact, and assuming all that plau- 
sibility which has, when dexterously managed, so fine a 
stage effect, has announced to the public that he triumph- 
antly refuted Sir William Hamilton's demonstrations, not 
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aiBply hy tite oolkctioD of skUlls'froln the Clyde Street 
Hall, but by the wkcle of the open cnmia fixHn a private 
museum, wfakb wore doubtlessi^^iofn ihHr nutrAer, traus« 
letfed to the scene of action with considerable difficulty. 

^ I mentioned,^ says he, ^^ to the audience that Mr 
SyflKy lately lect«»er on anatomy, and now on surgery, 
wio is ntd a jArmologiH^ had kindly favoured me with 
the use of aU AeopenslnMs in his ooUecticm, wUch I then 
exhibited aking with die tehcie open skulb belonging to the 
Ffarenolq^ical Society; hereby enabling every individiud 
prtflMit, after ocular inspection, to decide for himself on 
the parallelism of the inner and outer tables <^ the cranium, 
as well as on the frequency and extent of the frontal sinus. 
Bj ttnng Mr Syme's qiedmens, the charge of aekdion was 
obf iated ; wad, by producing ail ofikem^ no room was left 
tern suspecting tine interMonai cmisnon ofany; while, at 
the same time, aii opportunky was afforded of contrasting 
tkem with d» pkt^emoiagieai colkction^ and detecting any 
partiality in the hitter, if it existed.^ * 

Nothing cm a{j[)ear, at first s^ht, more satisfactory than 
this intelligence, whereby we are induced to suppose that 
a considerable number of open skulls weire brought down 
firom Mr Syme's museum, to determine the fact disputed; 
and great is the praise dOe to Mr Combe, who, with a de- 
gree of i^rtt and candour unexampled in the aonals of 
controvert, brought Ibrwatd ^* aU Mr tSyme's sp&^em^ 
whei eby he clearly obviated the charge of ^^ selection" and 



* riile I%e i^iRiieltgical J9«nia], wL i?. ass. 
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proved that no partiality whatever ^sls in tke phrenolo* 
gtcai coUectioa. On visiting Mr Sjme's museum, h&ieever, 
I find that his collection pf c^n craaiB amounts/only to 
ihree^ one of which, being that of an infant of about im^ 
pears ci age, would, in no wise, have affected the present 
question. Here, indeed, we might pause to ask what eoa- 
fidence is to- be placed upon the jauthority <^ men who. can 
have recourse to so flagrant a misrepi^sentotion, to mis- 
guide their own (s*edulous disciples, and impose on. die im- 
derstanding of the puUic? What can we think ci that 
system which requires even its ablest advocate to defend it 
by such a miserable expedient ? 

The truth is, those who have the opportunity of.vi* 
siting either public or private museums, and examining any 
number of open crania, will find^ that the* frontal, siauaes 
am<mg men, as among nations, vary considerably. They 
are, in every individuiJ, very different andvupequal in their 
height, breadth, and depth, extending most ^(MNaimonlyav^r 
severij frequently over twelve, and sometimes over riapteeUf 
of the most important organs of the phrenological sys- 
tem. 

While these sinuses exhibit, this variety, there is no pos- 
sible means of ascertaining, during life, their extent. It 
has, indeed, been stated that their presence is always indi- 
cated by a bony crest, while that of the organs is cha- 
racterized by distinct and isolated protuberances ; butthe 
fact, in contradiction to this assertion, is, that the bony 
elevation alluded to never bears any relation to the di- 
mensions or extent of the sinuses. Either may exist without 
the other ; and where the sinus has been found wanting. 
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tlie extanal swfaoe has been perfectly smooth, and without 
ai^ protuberftiioes indicative of cerebral devietopdient 

Dr Sparzbeim has next asserted that the frontal sinmes 
are generally wanting in children, young persons, and 
adults, and that they oocur only in old persons, or aflter 
dnonic insanity.* The absence of the nnuses in youi^ 
and adult persons is, on the contrary, exceedingly rare: so 
sioch so, as to have escaped the observation of Falfin, Ber« 
tin, P(ni:a}, Soemmering, Caldani, atid otlxr aQatomist&-f* 

Dr Monro mentions it as a remarkable &ct, that, out of 
fdrty-£ve skulls of adults cut open, he found three only 
wh^e the sinuses were wanting. | Out of the number 
c^ned by Sir William Hamilton, the poportbn is still 
less. 

H^re, also, it may again be remarked, that die convo- 
lutions do not extend, so as to fill the angle formed by the 
Union of the anterior plate of the frontal bone with its or* 
hhar piale; nevertheless, over this cavity are mtiiated the 
organs of form, colour, order, number, &c The same 
direction applies to the organs at the base of the cerebrum, 
and to a oonnderable portion of the cerebellum. 

The external configuradon of the cranium appears, 
therefore, to have no correspondence with the brain it en* 
closes. In manuniferous animals, which are most favour, 
able to such an opinion, as the skull is in them longer in a 
cartilaginous and flexible state, the internal table receives 



* Examinatkm of Objections, 79. 

t Vide Monro*8 Elements^ 133. $ Ibid. 
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the impreBsioii of the brain ; yet, even here, the olfactory 
and auditory cavities becoming interposed, the uibies are 
unequally separated from each other, and the whole oon- 
tour oitbe head is thereby visibly affected. This is pard- 
eularly the case with the elephant, bog, and buffiilo. The 
idr^-oells also of birds in general pervade the cramum, and 
have a similar effect, which is especially exemplified in the 
ostrich, eagle, and owl. * In many reptiles, and in some 
fish, the brain does not half fill the cavity of the skull, the 
interspace being filled with a watery or oily secretion* 

Neither in man nor in animals, therefore, is it possible to 
ascertain, during life, the relative positions and sizes of 
those organs to which each of the more favoiured faculties 
has been assigned *^ a local habitation and a name.*' 

Dr Spurzh^m, in reply to these objections, has laXAy ob^ 
served, *< We do not judge by the particular ekvctHon^ amd 
bumps upon the skuU^ but by its general development. Our 
adversaries are the bumpists^'Jwt no — look at the general 
appearance^-'judgejbr yoursdves.''-^ 

What Dr Spurzheim would have us to understand by 
this declaration it is impossible to comprehend ; for, in the 
same course, nay, in the same lecture, he proceeded to 
demonstrate the individual bumps and protuberances which, 
in fact, constitute the system. 
' Have not the phrenologists, like the aspiring giants of the 



* Blumenbach, Comp. Anat. 

f MS* Notes of Lectures on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of 
the Brain, delivered in Edinburgh in 18?8. 
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oldeii time, who piled Mount Ossa on Pelion, and FeUon 
ott Olympus, crowded otgm upon organ, fiom the base to 
the vertex of the head ? Have not the siipposed relative 
positions and dimensions of these, as indicated by isolated 
protuberances, been taught in bookis, lectiwes, and deli- 
neated on all the phrenoh^ical busts? Have tliey. not 
pretended to measure them severally and individualiy in 
living characters, even to the eighth of an inch ? But 
this is not all. In adverting to the custom which dif- 
ferent nations have of compressing and otherwise changing 
the form of the head, Dr Spurzhemi ronarked, ** The in- 
atrument thai is worn for this purpose has been brought to 
England. I know not exactly how long it is used, buit 
have heard about two years. It is curious, and worthy of 
investigation ; and I would have you, should any of you 
have the opportunity, make this inquiry ,^-Hsee, when the 
bone is compressed, whether the brain underneath it ceases 
to increase in size. Fof« may try U in ani$nab ; fiyr ^%t 
he the case^ then we couldf ininfimts^ compress the head in 
its different parts, so cls to give a direction and development 
to the best and noblest JacuUies of the human mind.'*'* 

How beautiful is this suggestion ! how characteristic of 
the philosophy of all the phrenological speculations ! When 
this annus mirabilis comes to pass, it will be the mille- 
nium of Phrenology. We shall then, iodeed, hear no 
more of ^< littie bumps and protvberanceSy" but shall 



" MS. Notes of Lectures on the AnatcHny, Physiokigy/and Pathology of 
the Bnin, ddhered in Edinburgh in 18S8. 
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speak of the raountain c^ vaKraUoH bring bounded on 
die aondi by the Talley of amatiyeness, and on the east 
and west by the caverns of desttuctiveness. The ideal 
Bepublic of Plato, the Atknds of Hamson, the Utofiia 
of More, were all only dim and faint conceptions of that 
slate of perfectibility of which the human mind and 
heart are thus supposed susceptible. But if, be&re.this 
happy period arrive, Dr Spurzheim himself renounces the 
first and leadinig article in the phrenological canon ;*-^ he 
relinquishes the opinion that the different organs are ascer^ 
tamable, during life, by the individual, distinct, and isolatp 
ed protuberances on the external table of the skull ;-*-4f he 
himself joins issue with his opponents, and at length denies 
the validity of the very principle whereby the syitem wooi 
iUdfdiacffoeredj and which still forms the basis of its ccm» 
stitution ; — then must his own disciples acknowledge that 
the whole phrenological superstructure has fallen into Ba- 
belrlike confusion, and Mr Combe will be left, like ano- 
ther Marius, weeping bitterly over its ruins. 



THE EVIDENCE OF ANATOMY. 

All avowed theorists and speculative adventurers are, 
in general, tenacious of their claims to originality ; they 
are unwilling to believe that any of their views could, 
by any possibility, have been anticipated ; and resemble. 
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for the most part, thfe ingeiuous Dattshnuui, who cleftrljr 
ooftvicted sotDeof the ancient authors of borfawing&oni his 
writingB. How fax Drs Gall and Spurshdm may be entitled 
to merit for having made certain discoTeries which were weH 
known in the time of Malpighi, is not a matter of the 
slightest import ; nor is it hei^ requisite to institute any in- 
quiry mto some controversial points in the structure of the 
brun, whidi, it is acknowledged, have no necessary con^ 
nection with the truth or falsehood of the phrenologicai 
doctrines. 

The most accurate and minute anatomical invest^ations 
will alone not reveal to us the use of any organ ; yet the 
study of anatomy is essential to thd progress of f^ysiology, 
as a knowledge of the internal structure of an organ will 
always tend considerably to elucidate and confirm our opir 
nions respecting the nature of its functions. It, therefore^ 
remains for us to enquire, Whether the anatomical r&> 
searches of Drs Gall and Spura^eim have thrown any light 
on Phrenology ? 

The object of all their demonstrations is to prove that 
the brain is composed of a number of fibres, * which arise 



* Malpighi, Mayer, Vienssens, Rdl, and other anatomists, hare described 
the fibrous stnictare of the bram. The late Dr John Gordon was at the 
pains to bring forward the evidenee on this subject^— Jn reply to which Br 
Spnnhean, with sonae asperity, entered into an explanation, endeavouring to 
ezoocnte himself from having been indebted especially to Rail. (Examina- 
tum of ObjeetioDS.>— The claims of the new candidates may, however, snrdy 
be set at rest by the following extract from Maljnghi. '' From the trunk of 
the spinal marrow contained within the cranium, {medtUla oblongata^) as firam 
a lenuuckaUe odilection of fibres, the whole fibres dispened tfanmgh the bnun 
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from the medulla oblongata ; aod, decussating each other, 
form the pyramidal eminences. They then, increasitig in 



and cerebellum appear to take their origin ^ for they ramify from the four 
reflected crura of this medulla, in aU directions, until they end by their 
branched extremities in the cortex. Their progress in the cerebeHum is more 
endeut ; it conHsts offihret^ extended in the form of a tree^ in the extraiit 
bTADchoi, or leaves, » it were» of which the cortex is elegantly laid» birt so 
unconnected with the adjacent parts, that the leaves appear free. In tkf 
hrain^ however ^ the arch or roof of the ventricle consists of fibres^ which are 
inclined towards the sides^ and formed into a vaultJ*^ Not only does Malpi- 
ghi describe these fibres rising in fasciculi from the spinal marrow, and ra- 
diating through the hembpheres, but also the nnftdding of the eonvv^tioDS, 
which he represents in the brain of the fish. iVide Exordtat. £pist de C^ 
rebro, p. 4, 1169.)— The cerebral convolutions are supposed by Drs Oall and 
Spurzheim to be formed by two fibrous layers, slightly agglutinated together 
by the surrounding grey substance. The experiment to prove this consists in 
injecting a stream of air or water against a transverse section of* the convolu- 
tioii which, it is affirmed, separates it from the apex to the base. <Anat. of 
the Brain, p. 171.) — This has been olten performed ; and the effect, we aie 
informed, has uniformly been, that the stream of air or water separates the 
convolutions at the sides as well as in the middle ; and the convolutions may 
thus be divided into layers more or less numerous, and more or less thick, at 
the pleasure of the demonstrator. Dr Spurzheim affirms that this separadon 
only takes place when the stream is directed on the middle line. ^' i have 
never,'* says Dr Gordon, ^' experienced more difiiculty in separating the la- 
minae at the sides from each other than those in the middle ; and supposing 
the contrary to have been the case, it would only have tended to shew that the 
laminae in the middle adhere to each other less firmly than at the side, wliich 
is die oiMnion actually entertained by Rett" (Obs. on the Stmctiue of the 
Bndn, 14i3.) — Tenon, Portal, Sabatier, Pinel, and Cuvier, witnessed Dr 
Spurzheim perform this experiment ; and, in a -similar manner, they rqport 
that, admitting the fact, it only proves *' that there is less cdiesioD in the 
middle of a bircumvolution than in the rest of its capacity.** (R^ of the 
Committee of the French Institute. 
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size, form the crura cerebri. In their prqgresfs they «re 
reppeeeoted crosong over the pons varolii; entering the tha- 
lami optici, ccnpora stries, &c. ; and, after expanding into 
layers, and contributing to form the upper and outer por- 
tions of both hemispheres, they are, by the co-operation 
of the fibres of the coqpus eallosum, brought into commu^ 
nication, and find, as it were, a centre of union in the oo- 
missurcs.* 

The presumptive evidence that is afforded by these ana- 
tomical views is strikingly at variance with the phrenologi* 
oal hypothesis. It is, indeed, impossible to cpnceive any 
structure more illustrative of the unity of the brain^s ac« 
tion. In every part we trace a continuity of the same ma* 
terial substance, forming clearly a single organ ; neverthe- 
less, by a remarkable perversion of judgment, it is insisted 
that this continuous structure is a congeries of no less than 
tbirty-five organs, the limits of not one of which can be as* 
oertained. This proposition, albeit unsupported by the 
slightest vestige of proof, is invariably taken for grant- 
ed. It is the o^pia and omega of the whole phrenology. 
^ creed, and the petitio principii^ on which all their 
reasonings depend. ^< It is certain^ says Dr Spunt- 
heim, << that the brain consists of a vmUipUdty afinstrUm 
ments perjbrming particular Junctions.'* Yet, on what 
does the certainty of this conclusion rest ? How has it 
been proved ? Where demonstrated P Had it been as- 
serted that every separate bundle of fibres, or each convo- 



* Anatmny of the Brain, with a General View of t|ie Nervous System. 
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lution formed a distinct oi^an, the supposition, although 
equally hypothetical, would have been, to a certain extent, 
more plausible ; but, even then, no reason could have been 
adduced to shew why every part of the brain might not still 
be essential to the performance of all its healthy functions, 
as every part of the eye or ear has a reference to the sense 
ai vision, or of hearing. 

The physiological speculations of Drs Gall and Spurz- 
heim are absolutely opposed, therefore, to their own ana- 
tomical demonstrations: for by what circuitous mode of 
r^asdning ig it that we are to c(Hiclude that the vary stme- 
ture, which is proved to be, in every ptirt, continuous, is 
nevertheless a congeries of organs P Is not this inference, 
in every respect, contrary to the evidence before us ? Had 
Drs Gall and Spur«heim proceeded at all philosophicaUy, 
instead of contenting th^nselves with reiterating a bold, 
reckless, and gratuitous assertion, they would first have 
set about j^ot'i^ this, the most important of all the phfe^ 
nological propositions; but, on the contrary, they have sttb* 
stituted hypothesis for fact, — dogmatisim for proof,-*and 
j^&^a%, it is to be feared, imposed on some weak-oiiiideA 
<^ ladies and gentlemen," who may, like Johanna South* 
cote, never eventually recover from their delusion. 
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THE EVIDENCE OF COMPARATIVE 

ANATOMY. 

' The phrenologists having framed their theory from « 
superficial examination of the human heftd^ n^xt proceed td 
manipulate the skulls of the inferior animals; but from the 
little influence which, as We have already se^^ the brain 
has in determining the form! £ind configufation of the M-t 
temal cranial bo6e, such examinations cannot afford suffi-^ 
dent data on which to rest any chain of inductivii reason*^ 
ing. With the same affectation that induces them to de« 
dium perpetually against the melaf^ysicians of every age 
and nation, they inveigh- against the use of the word Jn- 
sOnctf andrefet* all its manifestations to the activity of 
ihe phrenological organs. Thirt this word may have been 
ai^lied by many writers in too indefinite a sense, may be 
true ; it is,- however, not the less certain, that nil animals 
Exhibit' a species of intuitive knowledge, Whidi^ifl^s es- 
tentiaHy fihom human reason, and to which no better term 
oan be applied. 

The proximate cause of this instinct has, by some writ- 
ers, been attributed to the organization of the animal ; by 
others, to its experience ; yet neither, c^ these explanations 
will sufficiently account for its phenomena. However striking 
be the adaptation of an assemblage of instruments to perform 
eertain actions, we must always consider them in relation 
to some moving, or directing principle. Did the struct 
turc of an animal alone give rise to its peculiar habits, all 
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its actions would be invariable, and preserve the same^uni- 
formity ; nor would it, in any case, vary its mode of action 
to suit the contingencies of external circumstances. The 
same bird, urged by the same blind mechanical impulse, 
would, under every condition, build her nest in a similar 
mann^, without being influenced by the peculiar exigen- 
cies of time and place. Yet we have many examples to the 
contrary. 

The sparrow, when building on a tree, always constructs 
a covering for her nest, for the sake of protection ; yet 
never has recourse to this contrivance when building under 
a shed or roof. The beavers, when they settle by the side 
of a running stream, always erect a strong pier, or dam- 
dyke, to preserve the water at the same height ; yet they 
never think of this operation when they meet at the brink 
of a lake. The actions of many animals have also a rela- 
tion to Jiiture exigencies, which is quite inexplicable on this 
hypothesis. Many birds remain for weeks together upon 
their nests, and, when they leave them, with provident 
care cover their eggs, to keep them warm, and conceal 
them from danger. The magpie, knowing her eggs are 
the food of many birds of prey, covers her nest carefully, 
leaving only a sufficient space at the side, to get out and in 
at. Babbits, and some other mammiferous animals, whose 
young are bom blind, as a protection, cover the holes 
wherein they lie concealed. 

Nor will the experience of the animal alone explain 
these phenomena, as it is certain they perform many actions 
that are independent of all acquired knowledge. The in- 
stinctive perception which enables the young partridge, al- 
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most as soon as it comes from the diell, to run about, 
without injuring itself, among the long grass and corn, 
and the young grouse among the rough heather :-»the 
skill and delicacy with which the uninformed swallow con- 
structs her nest, and the gossamer spider its web, proves 
incontestably a knowledge independent of that long cbaia 
of reasoning which Berkeley refers to, as the cause of all 
our acquired perceptions of the situations and relative dis- 
tances of objects. 

While, therefore, neither the organization of the animal 
nor its individual experience, will alone explain the source 
of instinct, both these contingencies have doubtless a consi- 
derable influence in determining and modifying its mani- 
festations ; yet, to decide how far they may have oper^ed 
in affecting the habits and propensities of different animals, 
we must venture into a wide field of speculation which has 
hitherto not been explored. 

DrsGall and Spurzheim faave,indeed,proposed to examine 
the structure of the brain and nervous system, ascending 
from the simplest animals up to man. But what have they 
in reality effected ? They have hitherto merely described 
the nerves of the caterpillar, the brain and spinal marrow 
of the chick, and some few mammiferous animals ; yet even 
their work on these subjects, on the authority of Cuvier, 
Tiedmann, and other distinguished anatomists, is not ex- 
empt from errors. No very extensive view of the animal 
kingdom is, indeed, necessary to 6&scoyer ^^ts that are 
opposed to their conclusions, and to perceive that they^ 
have adopted a very unsatisfactory and partial mode of in- 
duction. 



I. The eoebdliui is supposed to be the oigan of Anuu 
tiveness, and the fiKsulty attributed to it is said to have ak 
ways an energy, proportioQate to the sixe of its develop^ 
ment. 

In the class mammalia, the cy nooephali possess this fa^ 
culty in a very extraordinary degree. In the words ct 
Desmoulins, << il dq)a88e tout ce que la nature a pu r^ali-k. 
ser ailleurs, tout ee que rimagination peut inyenter ;*' me^ 
veriJielesSj the whole of the eerebeUum^ atid particular^ the 
lateral hbeSj are leee developed in proportion Aon we find 
them in man.* 

The doma^tic guinea-pig of India possesses thb prapea^ 
sity in a very inordinate degree. << D'un seui eoupk en 
moins de quinze raois, on peut obtenir milie indindiM. 
Frequence reiterae de Taccouplement, et fi^ndit^ extrfime^ 
tout devrait done, amener un d^veloppement enorme, da 
cervelet dans tous ses lobes C* yet it is neitlier more n(Hr less 
devdk>ped than in the wild animal of the same species, 
^^ qui ne s^accouple qu'une fois par an, et ne produit que 
deux petits/'-j- 

In birds remarkable for the manifestation of this facul- 
ty, the lateral lobes of the cerebellum are wanting, and 
the median is not more developed than in those who do 
not exhibit this propenaty to such a degree, t In some 



* AnaU det SysL Merv. des Anim. Verteb. ii. 575. i* Ibid. 

$ ^*' Dans ks oiseaux oi^ l*aocouplement at si ardent, U oervdet oonsiste 
uniqaement dans 1e lobe m^an, et c'est aux lobes lat^nuix que z^doail 
ibes les mammif^res Tinstinct de la volupt^. Quoique dans les oiseaaz la du- 
H$ de ram«ur soit plus courte, que dans les plupari des manimiCiref) •quoi. 
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fish the mediaii lobe attoiis the greatest sixe known^ <^ Par 
exevgiJe darns le Barbeau^ Us SUures^ les Gades. Or atu 
can de ces poissons ne iacamj^ et mime le pha wmeiU 
lee-males ne connaissent pas laJemeUe dont ilsJScondent les 
oeufs. II 7 a non plus ici aucune ^ucation, aoeun instinct 
eonserrateur de la famille. Les parents neeomiaissent pas 
leurs pettits, et s^ils les renoontrent, ils les mangent comme 
une prose otxHnaire. D^aprfes ces faits il n'y a done aucun 
rapport entre le sens de la volupt^, I'mstinct de famille, et 
de lobe m^ian du cervelet. Tout indique an contraire 
que le sens de l^ volupte est a peu pres nul dans les poissons 
ooseux.. £t comrae nous Tarons obs^re ailleurs* il j H 
au oontraire, un rapport inverse entre I'activite de ce sens 
et la fecondite- La reproduction est d'autant plus abon- 
dante, que le conscience de sonactediminue dans les fitres. 
Aiasi, les milliers d'oeufs d^une morue paraissent £tre con- 
f us et d^X)ses avec la m^me insensibility que les millions 
de flears d^un orme ou d'un lilfeul sont fecond^s et trans- 
formes en graines.^-|" 

Toads, some species of frogs, and vipers, possess this 
faculty in so powerful a d^ree, that its activity absorbs 
all their consciousness ; nevertheless, they have no cerebel- 
lum. 



qa« cofin le cervelet ne soit pas plus d^veloppe dans le coq qui B*accoup}e 
pxesque toute rann^e, que dans les oiseauz ou I'accouplement ne dure que 
quelques jours, n^ammoins la liaison de ces faits aurait pu sembler assez 
constante pour que Ton en fit une loi.*' (Ibid. torn. ii. 578, 579.) 

* Diet Classiq. d*Hist Nat art CynoctphaUt, ^ Ibid. 
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II. The organ of Philoprogenitiveness is next represent- 
ed as giving rise to parental attachment ; but, on inquiry, 
it will be found that the energy of this benevolent feeling 
depends on moral, rather than on physical causes. In the ear- 
ly history of nations, when the habits, manners, and laws 
of a people, partake of the rude and barbarous spirit of the 
Umes, we find the exercise of this faculty, so far from 
being the necessary result of any organic constitution, so 
completely abolished, that we can scarcely recognize even 
its existence. 

The Phenicians and Carthaginians were, by their my- 
thological creed, induced frequently to sacrifice their in- 
fants to the gods. The latter had a law which decreed 
that four children of noble birth should be regularly im- 
molated on the altars of Saturn.* History records a me- 
lancholy instance of this superstition and cruelty. It is 
related they attributed their defeat by Agathocles king of 
Sicily to the omission of these sacrifices ; and, in order to 
atone for the past negligence, oiFered up at one time two 
hundred of the sons of the nobility. 

In some of the Grecian states infanticide was not only 
tolerated but enforced by law. The Spartan le^slator ex- 
pressly ordained that every child that was bom should be 
examined, and if found weak or deformed, thrown into a 
deep cavern at the foot of Mount Taygetus, called Apoihe- 
tcBy << concluding that its life could be of no advantage ei- 



Anc. Univ. Hiit vol. xviL p. %57» 
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ther to itself or to the public, since nature had not given 
it at first any strength or goodness of constitution.'' * The 
mild Plato even justifies this practice, and directs, in his 
republic, that ^* all children born with any deformity shall 
be removed and concealed in some obscure retreat.^"!* 

This barbarous custom was coeval with Rome. It was 
authorized by Romulus,} sanctioned. by the law of the 
Twelve Tables, II and continued until the timeof Constantine 
the Great, after which it was exploded by the mild spirit 
of Christianity. 

The Hindoos, from the earliest period, have had recourse 
to this apalling crime. The Greek and Roman historians 
noticed it, and referred to the places where they practised 
it. Dr Buchanan states that the number of infantile mur- 
ders in the provinces of Cutch and Guzerat alone amount- 
ed, according to the lowest calculation in 1807, to 3000 
annually ; and, by another computation, to 30,000. § Mr 
Duncan, the governor of Bombay, informs us that a sect of 
Hindoos was discovered in 1789, who were in the habit of 
putting to death all their female infants, the mother caus- 
ing them to be starved. This sect, called the Ryekoo^ 
fnarSf lived on the frontiers of Juanpore, a district of the 
province of Benares, adjoining to the country of Oude. 



* Plutaxch*s Liyes, translated by Langhorne, vol. i. 142. 

•f Ibid. ToL iv. p. 342. 

i Montesquieu Esprit des Loix, torn. i. 268. 

n Ck)oper*8 Justinian, p. 659. 

I BudianaQ*8 Researches in Asia, p. 49. 
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The practice had long tubsisted, and was then prerail- 
ing.* 

. In Otaheite infanticide was at one time ao commoo, that 
it threatened the depopulation of the whole island* Tarn- 
bull relates tbat» at least, two-thirds of the people were de- 
atroyed.-f- When Captain Cook visited the island, it was 
found to contain SQ4sOOO inhabitants. In less than thirty 
years afterwards, the number was reduced to 5000.^ 
When the people became converted to Christiimity, its be- 
nevolent principles exploded the continuance of so horrible 
a custom. 

The Giagas, fierce and wandering people in the central 
parts of Africa, indulge in polygamy, and bury all their 
children the moment of their birth, choosing in their stead 
•the most promising children taken in war. 

The frequent want of parental affection among barba- 
rous tribes may be attributed almost invariably to the 



* Asiatic Researdies, yoI. iv. 338. — Among the Jarejah Rajepuit it was 
the custom to destroy all the female infants as soon as boni, ivhicb was some- 
times done by the midwife, bat more frequently by the mother. Nangatoss 
describe also a society in the South Sea Islands, calling themselves Arreo^ 
among whom a similar barbarous practice prevailed. These, and many other 
facts referred to in the ensuing pages, may at first sight appear to have little 
or no connection with phrenology. They will be found, however, on farther 
eonsideratioa, of considerable importance, as they tend, in a very striking man- 
ner, to prove how the superstitions, habits, manners, and customs of a people, 
without any reference to cerebral development, give rise to and datcnnine the 
leading features of the human character. 

+ Voyage round the World, voL iiL 7T. 

X Coolers Second Voyage, voL i. 349. 
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which they find in supporting their faonities, 
and the low and degraded state in which, at such pe- 
riods, women are generally held. Hence the Hindoos, in 
expiation of infanticide, urge the trouble they have in rear- 
ing thar female children, and the improbability of their 
afterwards being nuirried.* ^* I wish to God,'* said a poor 
Oroonoka woman, when reproved for this crime ; ^ father, 
I wish to Grod that my mother had, by my death, prevent- 
ed the manifold distresses that I have endured. Had she 
kindly stifled me at birth, I had not felt the pain of death, 
nor numberless other pains that life hath subjected me to. 
CkHiaider, father, our deplorable condition. Our husbands 
go to hunt with their bows and arrows, and trouble them- 
selves no farther. They return in the evening without any 
burden ; we with the burden of our children ; and, though 
tired with a long mardi, are not permitted to sleep, but 
must labour the whole night. They get drunk, and in 
their intoxication beat us, drag us by the hair of the head, 
and tread us under foot. Ah, father, would to God my 
mother had buried me alive the moment I was bom ! You 
know yourself the truth of my complaints^ Then, after 
a poor Indian woman has served her husband like a slave, 
she is at length despised by him ; and, after twenty years, 
he takes a younger wife, and maltreats her children or her- 
self, and if she complains, she is silenced with scourges. 
Can a mother do better than deprive her daughter of life i^-f' 



* Buchanan's Researches in Asia, p. 99. 

•f €himilla Histoire de TOionoque, cxxxii. Voyage n la Guiane et « Cay. 
«f»fc#, p# 148. 
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. lo an countries where mfsriticide is oooiofiHii women are 
literally slayes. The Giaga women reap, sow, cut wood^ 
toil in the fields and forests, while their husbands Temain 
supinely and indolently at home. The Hottentot jonng 
men are admitted into the company of their seniors at the 
age of eighteen, after which it is considered disgraceful to 
)ceep company with women. Dr Barrow describes a race 
of these people called Bqfe9nian8^ who, when oppressed by 
hunger, or obliged to fly from the Boors, without any he* 
sitation strangle their children, cast them away in the de- 
serts, or bury them alive** In China, women are bartered 
for, as slayes, and kept constantly under lock and key. 
They have been notorious for infanticide. The late Sir 
George Staunton estimated the yearly amount of infantile 
exposures in the city of Pekin alone at SOOO, Mr.Barrow 
at 9000, and many of the missionaries still higher. 

The practice that prevailed in Greece and Rome of men 
purchasing their wives, and lending them out afterwards 
among their friends, must necessarily have tended to di«i 
minish. the attachment of a mother towards her children ; 
for the influence of tyranny, like the pestilent odour of the 
ypas tree, never fails to lay waste and destroy every gaie« 
^ous feeling within its reach. As nations, however, gnu 
dually improve, and become polished, females attain that 
rank in society which they are so eminently destined to 
adwi. An alliance of a more intellectual and sacred, kind 



* Pr Barrow's Account of a Journey in Africa in 1801 and 1802, pp. 
S78, 379. 
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b th^n established between the sexes; the more senrfle 
passions of human nature become softened and refined \ 
and the affection of a mother towards her offspring assumes 
a diaracter of the purest, fondest, and h<^est description. ^ 
The existence of the philoprogenitive organ was origin 
nally inferred from the fact, that the feeling of parental ail 
fection isnot so strong in the male, as in the female of ererj 
species of animal. The law hdAs universally, and yet k 
eannotbe denied, that the orgian is frequently absolatdy 
and relatively more folly developed in the male, than it is 
in the female. Fathers have been known, like Titiis Man. 
lius and Brutus, to condemn their sons to death ; and mai> 
thers have been seen to samfioe themselves in endeavourinj^ 
to preserve the lives of their children. The paternal is 
unquestionably weaker than the mat^tial tie ; yet are there 
no other causes to which this may be attributed ? Is it 
•not obvious that the relation of a father towards bis child 
is of a less intimate and endearing kind than that of the 
mother ? He has no reminisoence of the long and anxious 
sufTerings that have been endured for its sake ; he feels not 
tl^at the vital source of it« nourishment is dependent upon 
him; he mingles with the stir and bustle of the busy 
world, and his thoughts are. continually engaged by other 
cares ; whilst the mother, brooding in solitude over hat 
infttit, cherishes the perpetual consciousness of having 
ushered it into existence ; she alone feels sensible that its 
feeble li£e is still dependent upon her siqpport, and day and 
night ministers, with all the tenderesi solicitude of love, to 
supply its little wants and necessities. But, it wdl be asked, 
are there no examples among us to the contrary? Kione of 
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maternal heartlessness ? none even of mfanticide ? It must 
be acknowledged there are some melancholy instances on re- 
cord, in which the unfortunate mother, from a sense of her 
own frailty, and the fear of public ignominy, has .been led, 
in the delirium of her sin, to uplift her hand against the 
life of her own child. The apprehension of exposure^ the 
dread of persecution, above all, the trembling hope that 
she may yet save herself from dishonour, would appear, on 
such occasions, to raise a terrible conflict, in which reascm 
itself grows bewildered, or only conjures up some new and 
more hideous phantom of alarm, urging the perpetration 
of this revolting crime. Many are the moral causes, there- 
fore, which manifestly excite, diminish, or even obliterate 
for a time feelings of parental attachment ; nor has any 
evidence been hitherto brought forward to authorize us to 
attribute the manifestations of this faculty simply to the 
increased activity of a certain isolated/ portion of the brain. 

Throughout the animal kingdom the attachment of eve- 
ry female animal of the same species to her young is al- 
ways uniform ; whatever variety may exist in the form or 
size of the head, each will defend her young with the 
same savage intrepidity ; nor does the feeling appear to be 
at all affected or modified by any difference of cerebral 
development. 

The ingenuity which some animals exhibit in defraud- 
ing the stranger from the place of their young, affords an 
additional argument in favour of the opinion, that instinct 
cannot be regarded merely as a blind impulse, resulting 
from the organic constitution of the animal. When the 
bind hears the hounds, she puts herself in the way of being 
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hunted, and leads them ffc»n her fawn. The partridge 
wild duck, ringed plover, and arctic gull, drop a wing, and 
feign lameness, enticing the obtruder to follow them, and 
leave their young in safety. The lapwing is not less in« 
genious : when a person approaches, she flies about, always 
retiring from her nest. Actions of this kind, suggested 
clearly by the exigency of the moment, and varied accords 
ingly, can never be considered as the result merely of a me^. 
chanical cause, the effects of which would, in every case, l^ 
nearly similar, without any reference to the differences and 
peculiarities of contingent circumstances. 

The law appears to hold universally throughout the ani» 
mal kingdom, that when the young animal is able to pro- 
tect itself, the end of parental attachment being accom« 
plished, the bond of union is dissolved. When the young 
tigers can support themselves, they leave the jungle of the 
tigress ; and when the young eagles can secure their own 
prey, they are driven from the eyrie. This fact is strik- 
ingly opposed to the phrenological theory ; for how hap. 
pens it that the organ from whence this feeling was deriv- 
ed all of a sudden, as if by an inexplicable caprice, ceases 
to continue its activity ? Again, it may be argued, that 
all animals possessing the organ of philoprogenitiveness 
should be endowed with the memory attributed to it ; yet, 
in no instance does the parent animal ever afterwards re- 
cognise her young. 

III. The organ of Inhabitiveness is the next which 
daims our attention, being highly characteristic of the spe- 
culative genius of the phrenologists, who have, with the 
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moet singular acumen, been enabled to determine exactly 
what are the priautive faculties of the mind, and have le^ 
gislated on their several capabilities and varieties, with as 
much confidence as if they had been admitted prime mi- 
nisters into the cabinet councils of nature, and were per^ 
fectly conversant with all her most secret operations^ 

As every flower and herb is indigenous to a certmn soil 
and climate, so every animal is the inhabitant <^ so^e par* 
ticular country, and pursues that mode of life for which, by 
its general structure, it is visibly destined. The hear and 
the wolf would not live in the climate of the lion ; nor does 
die rein-deer thrive when transported from its snowy re- 
gions into the sunny valleys of the south. Certain animals, 
from the peculiarity of their conformation, are indisposed 
to much activity, and, like the sloth, move heavily along, 
or remain for a considerable period in a state of indolence 
and repose. Others, on the contrary, having the extremi- 
ties light and flexible, are seen, like the wild goat or ante- 
lope, bounding playfully along the sides of the steepest 
Tocks. Some, as the deer or sheep, browse quietly ia 
the fertile vale ; others, like the pacos, live only on the 
tops of the highest mountains. There are some \Ards 
which, like the dodo, from their general structure, are in- 
capable of flying ; whilst others, Kke the eagle, rise very 
h^h into the heavens. Such habits result unquestionably 
from the general organization of the animal. It is, for ex- 
ample, remarked, that birds which live on earth, as our do- 
mestic Urds, and those which climb trees, have the poste- 
rior enlargement of the spinal marrow much greater them 
the anterior; whilst those which fly in the air, and mk 
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grate, present an inverse arrangement* But the struc- 
ture of the brain or spinal marrow aJone would not lead 
animals to adopt these peculiar habits : we must always 
look to their general conformation. Thus, the chamois, 
the inhabitant of the Alps and Pyrennees, is, by the 
light and tendinous structure of its limbs, peculiarly and 
visibly destined to ascend and descend the steepest and 
most difficult rocky paths ; and there is every reason to 
believe, that animals preferring the summits of the highest 
mountains are led to do so from the difference of climate 
which is, in such places, more congenial to them. Hence 
we are informed, that the pacos, which seem to require a 
more purified and rarified air than is found even on the 
tops of our highest mountains, never thrive if confined to 
the valley, and invariably die when transported into a warm 
climate. 

The phrenologists, in their theorizing mapia, conceive 
that no bird can rise into the air, nor any animal ascend 
a few yards up a mountain, without being endowed with 
a peculiar cerebral structure, disposing it to self-eleva- 
tion. Yet we know some birds of the same kind adopt 
thus far very opposite habits, without it being possible to 
discover the supposed difference in the conformation of the 
brain. The sky-lark, for instance, mounts high into the 
heavens, and pours forth its <^ stream of song,^ from a 
height that is dazzling to the naked eye ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the tit-lark perches on the branches of the 



* Lawrence's Blumembach, 251. 
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hedge-row, and the ground-lark rests upon the green- 
sward. Again, the golden eagle builds her nest on the 
inaccessible summits of the loftiest cliffs, sometimes shel- 
tered behind a jutting crag, often exposed to the wind, 
rain, and all the changes of the inclement weather. The 
sea-eagle, on the contrary, living chiefly on fish, invariably 
builds her nest down upon the setushore. Were even the 
possibility of the existence of such a pre-determinate facul- 
ty as that under consideration, for a single moment to be 
admitted, there would be no end to the phrenological spe- 
culations. Thus one organ would lead the bat to frequent 
ruinous cathedrals and towers ; another of a different kind, 
the owl, to the gloomy precincts of the church-yard ; and 
another, the ostrich, into his wild and solitary deserts. 

Like the sage and immortal Martinus Scriblerus, the 
phrenologists appear to have been wandering in search of 
the sublime when they discovered this organ ; but as there 
is only one step between the sublime and the ludicrous, 
urged by an untoward phrenological impulse, they have, 
it would seem, unfortunately overstept the fatal boun- 
dary. Some opinions, indeed, may be maintained, that 
are so absolutely ridiculous, that they deserve no se- 
rious attention ; and he who would begin gravely to con- 
trovert them would only resemble Smollett's honest pe- 
dant, who sat down to prove, by mathematical demon- 
stration, that it was wrong to do evil, and was laughed 
at for' his pains. Thus, when Dr Spurzheim tells us 
seriously that ** one set of rats ^ possessing this organ^ 
mount into corn-hfis ; and others j possessing it not^ descend 
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inio ceUars.^ When he assures us this primitive feeling is 
first manifested by leading little ^^ children to climb up on 
chairs^ in order to be on a levd with aduU persons^'f there 
is something in the supposition alone so exceedingly ludi- 
crous, that its nonsense and absurdity can be aggravated 
only by the gravity with which it would doubtkss be 
defended within the walls of the Phrenological Society. 

IV. The organ of Destructiveness, origincdly termed 
that of <^ murder^ is c(msidered by the phrenologists as faatn. 
ing been completely established ; yet the manifestations of 
the feelings attributed to this faculty will Invariably be 
found to result from those external circumstances and mo- 
ral causes, which alcme appear to determine all the darker, 
as well as the brighter, tndts of the human character* 

With every nation the effects of climate, and force of 
example, are remarkable ; hence the inhabitants of northern 
countries have been represented to possess more apathy and 
indifference than those in more southern regions. A tribe 
of northern Indians has been described, who view, with the 
most perfect complacency, scenes of the greatest distress, 
and even find an enjoyment in witnessing such spectacles. 
<< I have been present,^ says Heame, <^ when one c£ them 
would imitate the groans, distorted features, and contracted 
positions of a man who had died in the most excrudatiog 
pain, and put the whole company except myself into the 
most violent fit of laughter.^ % ' ^^^i^ women in these re-. 



• PhynogDinnie Sytftemy p. 291. f Ibid. 

X He«rne*s Jwmaj to the Norihem Ocean, p. 340. 
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gions appear to lose all that mildness, gentleness, and seii- 
ribility, which the author of Emile has so well described 
as being the principal constituents of their natural character. 
** In this territory," continues the same traveller, ^^ thej 
desire their husbands and friends to bring them home the 
prisoners taken in war, that they may themselves enjoy the 
savage pleasure of putting them to death." * 

With many tribes revenge is made a favourite and cherish- 
ed passion, and its indulgence forms the leading feature of 
tbeir character. Among the Kookies, or Lunctas, it is cus- 
tomary, if one of their number be killed, by falling from a 
tree, fbif the l*est to assemble, and cut it down ;. and, what- 
ever be its size, convert it into chips, which they scatter to 
the wind."f* If oiie of them become the prey 6f a tiger, the 
whole tribe is up in arms ; and the family of the deceased 
remains in disgrace until, by destroying the animal, they 
can give a feast of its flesh, j: There are many entire tribes 
on the western coast of Africa, with whom it is an avowed 
maxim " never to forgive or let an injury go unrevenged," 
aUed^ng that *< the forgiveness of injuries is incompatible 
with the nature of man."|[ The duty of vengeance is held 
to be imperative among the North American Indians. The 
iastance is related by a traveller of a young Chactaw, who, 
having be^ reproved by his mother, <' took so ill as, in 
th^ fury of his shame, to resolve on his own death." He 
committed suicide ; and his sister, bemg his nearest rela- 



* * Heaine*! Journey to the Norihem Ocean, p. 140. 
-f Asiatic Rewarches, vol. vii. p. 189 $ Ibid, 

n Park*8 TiaveU in the Interior of AfHca, p. 15— i.More*s Travdt into 
the inland parts of Africa, p. 26. 
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live, and thinking herself bound to revenge his loss^ told 
her mother she had caused her brother's death, and must 
pay lor his life. ^* Whereupon the old woman resigned 
herself to her fate, and died by the hands of her daugh- 
ter."* Among the Japanese the spirit of vengeance is car* 
ried so far, that even the females, as well as the men, carry a 
dagger in their girdle, and employ it, with the utmost cod*- 
ness in ttieir personal quarrels, not only against enemies 
and strangers, but even against their own brothers, husbandSs 
and nearest relatives.*|- Among the Karatschai, or blapk 
-Circassians, a similar principle prevails. When one man 
has been killed by another, the relatives of the deceased 
consider it necessary to avenge his death by the blood of 
the murderer, which they conceive can alone give rest to 
his and their own souls.^ The superstitious notions and 
habits of such people, without any reference to the pecu- 
liarities of cerebral development, invariably give rise to 
and determine their individual dispositions : and as nations, 
therefore, emerge from a state of barbarity, different cir- 
cumstances, operating on the same constitution, excite feel- 
ings and principles of an opposite description, and produce 
in every respect a striking revolution of character. Thus 
the Goths, on their first invasion, massacred indiscriminately 
man, woman, and child, and everywhere betrayed the most 
ferocious cruelty; but after their intercourse with Europeans, 
the same people became remarkable for thar humanity. 



* Roman's Natural Hiitoiy of Florida, p. 88. 

•f TBTeniier*B Relation ci Japan, p. S-^Humbei^'VoTiges an JApaa, 
tmn. ifi. 218. 
i K]apnMh*8 Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia, p. 289. 
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The del^t which it gave the Roibais to witness the 
combats of the gladiatcnrs, and the cruel sports of the cuv 
cusy gives us an idea of the rudeness of that sml which, 
prolific in crimes, gave rise to a Nero, a Domitian, a Caiu 
gula, whose atrocities have darkened the ^page of historyv 
and appear, like the laws of Draco, to have been every* 
where registered in blood. While their names are reool*> 
lected only for having been, as it were, oooseorated to 
eternal infamy, it is to be feared that even ^eir cruciU 
ties have been rivalled by some of the Penian, Turkadit 
—nay, some of the European sovereigns of Christian oouiw 
tries, over the record of whose actions the veil of humanity 
might well be drawn. If the influence of literature, and the 
progress of the fine arts, did not fail to mitigate considaraF 
bly the excesses even of Roman atrocity, what benefidal 
consequences might we not have expected to emanate &om 
a religion whose benignant rays have gradually been dissL 
pating the heathen darkness of centuries, and have diffused 
a mild and heavenly lustre over the humblest paths of Ii& 1 
And yet it is to be remembered, that in all great and dis* 
astrous political revolutions,^n reUgious wars and perse^ 
cuuons, amidst the fierce and conflicting struggle that cdp 
sues for superiority, th^ boundary between virtue and vice 
being for the time destroyed,<^*€very heart becomes steefed 
to the tears of sorrow ;— -every ear insensible to the ciy of 
mercy ; — and the human mind, like the mystic star in the 
-Apocalypse, seems, in its fall from all moral excellence, to 
bring down desolation upon its country, and to <^ turn the 
third part of her waters into blood."^ 

Whether, at such calamitous eras, we contemfdate the 
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demoD-like Bobeqpierre, Marat, or Caniere, riotiqg amidst 
the anarchy of cruel and licentious passions^-^-or whether 
we turn our eyes to the horrors of the Sicilian vespers, or 
the massacre of St Bartholomew, and see the infuriated en^ 
thosiast committing outrageous murder within the sanctu* 
ary of the church itself; — ^the desire and propensity to de* 
itroy will be found, in every instance, to be a feeling sug^ 
gested and excited by the influence of incidental circumi« 
stances, and the prevailing spirit and temper of the times, 
rather than the result of a particular configuration and de» 
vekypment of a certain part of the hndn, urging the indivi* 
dual, by its mechanical activity, to the commission of the 
most atrocious crimes. 

The organ of destructiveness was originally discovered, 
by the [Arenologists noticing the difierence that exists be* 
tween the skulls of carnivorous and herbivorous animals ; 
for as the former, it is argued, exhibit greater ferocity than 
the latter, and prey on living animals, so they must be ex. 
dted by an internal propensity to destroy ; whereas herbi* 
vorous animals, browsing quietly on grass and herbs, are 
more gentle and docile, and manifest not this fatal propen. 
Bity.* Now, the fallacy of this reasoning is very obvious. 
Carnivorous animals, it is true, prey on others ; they are 

* The foUowiag aie Dr.Spanheim*s own remarks on this very phUotophU 
col ipeculatioD. ^' The tiger, lion, cat, &c. bave teeth and daws, hut an In* 
Urnal power excites them to me them* A sheep could not employ tuch ia« 
stnnnenta any more than an idiot could employ hia hands to perfoim tbtDgp 
for which they mi^t be fit, but which his reason could not direct. Thus an 
intflvnal propensity mutt make use of the external instruments, and' this pv(V 
peosity is attached to a particular oigNi." {Phfjfiiognomic Syttem*y^Tta$ 
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ftirnuhed with long pointed teeth, and strong, curved, and 
sharp claws, enabling them to seize and lacerate their food ; 
they possess great muscular strength in the jaws, neck, and 
limbs ; and have a short alimentary canal, visibly destined for 
the reception and quick passage only of animal substances. 
Herbivorous animals present, on the contrary, an opposite 
structure : their teeth are flattened at the surfaces ; they 
have no claws, less muscular strength, and a stomach of a 
peculiar and complicated mechanism, adapted to the double 
process of mastication. The general and peculiar struc- 
tute of the two species of animals, renders a different mode 
of life essentially necessary to each. 

What is meant by the destructive propensity of a carni- 
vorous animal ? He is, by hunger, instigated to seek, tear, 
and devour the prey, on which alone he can subsist. 
Urged by this instinct, the wolf, who is said to be naturally 
a coward, becomes courageous from necessity, and will even 
attack the buffalo and animals he would otherwise avoid. 
The bear having gorged himself with food, retires with his 
hide distended, and passes the greater part of the winter in 
a state of abstinence and repose; when again, however, wast- 
ed away, be prowls abroad, a mere skeleton, and the sa- 



ls a yery fair specimen of phrenological reasoning ; and is it possible to coo- 
ceive any thing more ludicrous ? The lion, tiger, and cat, having ^* teeik mmd 
clawty** must hayS an internal propensity to use them : but the poor she^, 
haying the teeth without the clawg, needs, it would appear, no such Internal 
power ! The propensity to destructiveness being thus assigned to the Hon, it 
** mutf^ be attached to a particular organ ; and the said organ *' muH** be 
situated immediately oyer the ear. This is a phrenological induction ! 
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vageness of his disposition is always proportionate to the 
ioconvenxence he may be enduring. Thus caruivoraus ani- 
mals are urged by an instinctive power to seek and destroy 
whatever may be necessary for their support, whilst a si- 
milar principle actuates equally the herbivorous animaL 
The sheep, the goat, the deer, the camel, tear down fences^ 
destroy grass, herbs, foliage, &c. and manifest precisely the 
same faculty of destructiveness, in order to gratify their 
wants and desires. The same propensity that prompts, 
the lion to spring upon his prey, or the tiger to plunge his 
head into the body of an. animal,— -the same instinctive 
power that guides the vulture to the field of slaughter, and 
the jackall to the grave, — Pleads the antelope to the moun* 
tain-herb which he prefers, the plover to the com->field, 
and the humming-bird to the flower from whence, with its 
slender bill, it extracts the nectar on which it lives. 

Nor is the analogy in other respects correct. Carnivorous 
janimals prey on other animals, yet never, in their wild state, 
on the individuals of their own species ; whilst the excessive 
activity of this unfortunate organ urges mankind invariably 
to murder one another. Its manifestations in the human spe- 
cies are, however, singularly and humorously varied. It leads, 
we are, informed, children to break their nursery toys, — ^boys 
to curse and swear,* — tipsy gentlemen to break wine-glass- 



* *^ Some bojrs," gays Mr Combe, ^^ have a natural incapacity for swear- 
ing, proceeding from destructiveness being moderately developed^ in propmr- 

4 

tion to the organs of the moral sentiments/* (System of Phrenology, p. 1 05.) 
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e$) mirrota, and lamps,*— -satirists to be sarcastic,— -mid 
poets to concieve images of terror and sublimity ! *|- 

All the analogical reasonings of the advocates of Phre- 
nology, rest only on the preconceived hypothei^s of the 
brain being a congeries of organs, in accordance with which 
it is asserted,thata differentand characteristic development of 
it will invariably be found to correspond with, and indicate 
certain habits and propensities throughout, the animal crea^ 
tion. This amounts, after all, merely to an assertion ; yet 
it ought not to have been advanced unless supported by a 
very extensive series of observations; whereas, on the con- 
trary, although the phrenologists, with an air of the most 
devout candour, and ostentatious plausibility, entreat thar 
hearers to ** go into nattirej'^ they themselves have not ven- 
tured beyond the threshold of the enquiry. They exhibit 
in their demonstrations only the select crania of a very few 
mammiferons animals and birds, and appear to have made 
no enquiries to determine these much talked of differences 
and peculiarities of cerebral development. 



* '^ One gentleman awured me,'* continues Mr Combe, »er%ouily<^ ^^ that, 
when in a state of inebriation, the lampt^ in his progress home, appeared to 
him at it were twinkling in his path, with a wicked and scornful gleam, and 
that he has frequently lifted his stick to punish their impertinence, when a 
remnant of reason** iquery^ The recollection of the watchman ?) ^^ restnuned 
the premeditated blow. In him de»tructivenett is decidedly large ; but, when 
sober, there is not a more excellent person.** (Ibid. p. 109.) 

-f* Lord Byron is said to have had the organ of destructiveness large, because 
his poems are wild and gloomy ; and more especially in consequence of his 
having written the little sketch of «< Datkneuj^ in which, says Mr Cotatibe, 
the << very firm and pressure of destructiveness is exhibited,** (Ibid. p. 104.) 
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THE EVIDENCE OF FACTS. 

Whbnevee the phrenologists find themselv.es in danger 
of being defeated by a philosophical argument, they inva- 
riably change their positions, and, retreating from the field 
of rational controversy, appeal, with empirical dogmatisoiy 
to the testimony of their facts. Overlooking for a time 
the insuperable difficulties that beset the theory, let us 
meet them on these grounds ; and, first, we are entitled to 
enquire, whether a sufficient number of facts have been 
brought forward to establish the system ? 

The doctrines of Phrenology have been before the world 
upwards of thirty years, and, during that period, its pro- 
mulgators have been unremitting in their exertions to pro- 
cure all the evidence they could possibly collect, in support 
of their views. In 1796, Dr Gall commenced lecturing at 
Vienna, and continued his demonstrations there for five 
years. He was then joined by Dr Spurzheim ; and, in 
1800, they set out upon their travels to pursue their re- 
searches together. They were now seen travelling over a 
Tast tract of country, from town to town, from village to 
village; visiting public schools, prisons, hospitals, and 
madhouses, — zealous, assidious, and persevering in the pur- 
suit of their anticipated << new discoveries.^ Considering 
this variety and extent of their opportunities, how many 
facts ought they by this time to have accumulated ! How 
long a catalogue of them should at present be on record ! 
Instead of this, on examining their works, we find page 
after page replete with glimmering metaphysical speculate 



tions ; argumeDt succeeding argument on the existence and 
the subdivision of occult faculties and primitive feelings ; 
tedious, long, and frequently incorrect, anatomical descrip- 
ti<»iB ; the whole interspersed' with the observations they 
tttade, and the anecdotes they met ifith, which induced 
ihem to determine the exact situations of the several organs. 
0!1iey have given us no account of having taken, as the 
Edinburgh phrenologists have done, the measurements o( 
the organs of different individuals, to compare them with 
their ascertained chareu^ters: they inform us only of having 
noticed, in a few cases, certain cranial enlargements, or confi- 
gurations of the head, which induced them to assign to 
those parts the faculties in question ; and no cases in addi- 
tion are recorded to confirm the truth or falsehood of their 
conclusions. 

Viewing Phrenology simply as a ** science cfjbct^^ it is 
quite obvious, that the facts, which indeed constitute its very 
existence, should be numerous, striking, and unequivocal : 
they should not be " few and far between," with ever and 
anon a confusion and doubt as to theii^ identity ; they 
riiould form a strong and irresistible body of evidence, suffi- 
cient to silence the objections of the most scrupulous of soepu 
tics. The doctrines of Phrenology having been for many 
years industriously promulgated, in 1820, 9%x gentlemen 
ill the Modern Athens, who, professing themselves '* fa- 
vourers of the phrenological system of Drs Gall and Spurz- 
heim,^ resolved themselves into a society, for the purpose of 
"collecting facts, and preserving views, that might en. 
lArge the boundaries of the science.^ Let us therefcnre ei»- 
quhre, what has been their success ? 
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After the exainple of other more ancient and learned tip- 
dies, they proposed pubUahing their Transactions ;*-*a work 
iwhicfa, if there had been the slightest triith in Phrenology, 
wbuld have been undoubtedly very interesting and valuable. 
Not so, however : The '< Transactions of the Phrenoiogieal 
Sodety,^ ushered into existence beneath the auspices of 
the most zealous and sanguine of enthuaasts, arrived only 
at the conclusion of the first volume, which soon floated 
down into the Red Sea c^ literature, or the trunk.malcer*s 
warehouse, unnoticed, unreviewed, unlamented i Whether 
it sunk into oblivion from the heaviness of its metaphysi- 
cal disquisitions, or whether it was discontinued in conse- 
quence of the Editors having been ^< gravelled for lack of 
matter,^ may yet be a problem to the publisher ; but cer- 
tain it is, this work, of upwards of 400 pages, contains 
only eight phrenological facts, which, by the date of the in- 
stitution, and its transactions, appear to have heen^^mr years 
in accumulating.* Thus died, in the first year of its ex- 
istence, the " Transactions of the Phrenological Society ;'* 
and the proceedings of this learned association have been 
since only transmitted, in ^^ shreds and patches," to the 
Phrenological Journal, within the sybilline leaves of which 
we find only an heterogeneous mixture of the most inco- 
herent intellectual wanderings, and the coarsest personal 
abuse. This work has been published quarterly for the 
]astjive years. It has lately been supported by the princi- 
pal phrenologists, and, after all, contains only twenty re- 



* Sqpiety instituted in 1820. Transactions, published in ^824. 
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ports of cranial measurements ; so that, notwithstanding the 
great outcry that has been raised of the many evidences in 
favour of Phrenology,— notwithstanding the zeal of its ad- 
vocates and their united perseverance, — ^they have, in this 
ocmntry, only been enabled to concentrate, within the pages 
of their leading works, twetUy^-^ight facts in support of 
their thirty-five organs.* 

Even these being selected partially, and measured only 
by the phrenologists themselves, cannot be admitted, as 
strictly speaking, impartial evidence. Why do they 
not have recourse to a more extensive manipulation? 
One half the reports alluded to are of murderers, and the 
majority of them invalidated by the following simple fact. 
-*-When the criminal has been executed, the body is cut 
down, and thrown upon its back ; the uncoagulated blood 
tb&BL distends the muscles of the back, neck, and the pos- 
terior part of the head. Over this distension of the integu- 
ments the cast from which the measurement is made is 
taken ; and the CLffective organs, which are those in such 
cases principally concerned, are reported to be invariably 



* I here only include those cases in which a report has been returned 
of the development 6^ ail, or, at any rate, Xheprirtcipdly organs of the system. 
ISach, when contrasted with the disposition or character of the individual 
iDoncenied, are alone entitled to the term of facta^ since the phrenological 
induction is drawn, not from the size of a single organ, hut from the rela- 
tire proportions of them aU being taken into consideration. I also ezdude 
^e ideal developments which the phrenologists have ascribed to the charac- 
ters of Shalupeare, and their vague surmizes touching the development 
»&d ebftmeter of nations, 
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large ; whereas, were the body throwa upon its face, they 
would be as unequivocally small. In addition to this, we 
shall find that the same phrenological report will admit of 

any intei^pretatiMi, and ajq^ly to almost evei^TaFiety^-^ba^y 
acter. In the Table opposite, I have contrasted the develop^- ^>' 
mentsof Thurtell, Haggart, and Pallet, with those of Miss 
Clara Fisher, a child of eight years of age, Raphael, 
Sheridan, and Voltaire. 

When the organs of (icquisitiveness^ secretivenesSf com^ 
hcttivenesSy and destructiveness are large, they are supposed 
to indicate the disposition of a thief and murderer; but 
their activity may be restrained by the counteracting 
influence of the organs of benevolence^ and conscientUms^ 
ness. On referring to the Table, it will be seen that 
Sheridan was as good a murderer as Pallet, in as much 
as, while they are both alike deficient in' benevolence 
and conscientiousness, that excellent Dramatist possesses 
the organ of destructiveness as large as Pallet, and that 
of combativeness larger. 

Voltaire, it will also be seen by the phrenological 
indications, was a better murderer than Pallet, Hag. 
gart, or Thurtell. Pallet has the organs of combative- 
ness and destructiveness large; in Voltmre they are 
very larger in benevolence and conscientousness both are 
deficient. 

Voltaire should also have excelled Haggart as a thief. 
Both have secretiveness very large; but Haggart has 
acqusitiveness only moderate, whilst, in Voltaire, it is large. 
The philosopher of Femey should also have been a more 
atrocious murderer, because his organ of destructiveness is 
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larger, and he has the argan of benevolence less developed 
than Haggart. 

Again, it is really impossible to look at the develop- 
ment of Thurtell, and seriously believe he murdered 
Weare; the poor man must surely have been innocent, 
and executed, by mistake, for he possesses the organ of 
adhesiveness, which disposes to <^ fervour and constancy 
of ejection'* very large^ (and it is unlikely, with such 
a development, he would have murdered his Jriend^ 
that of veneration, which gives rise to *^ religious seniu 
mentSy'' and " respect and deference to persons^** large j 
and benevolence, (the source of every generous feeling,) 
very large. How is it possible, therefore, to reconcile 
these indications with his real character P The difficulty 
is solved by the phrenological report, which shall speak for 
itself. " The murder committed by Thurtell was a pre- 
determined cold-blooded deed ; nothing can justify it. Re- 
venge against Weare for having gambled too success- 
fully, and, as he imagined, unfairly with him, prompted it ; 
hut there is every probability thai Thurtell laid the unxoar^ 
rantable unction to his soul, that he would do a service to 
others by destroying Weare. He considered Weare as a 
complete rascal^ one who had robbed many as weU as Atm- 
sdf^ and one who, rfhe livedo would have robbed many 
more i"'f thus the organ of benevolence is made to excite 
the organ of murder ; and the phrenological deduction is 



• Combe's System of Phrenology. 

f Phrenological Journal, Vol. U p. 331, 
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charadteristic of all die beauty, excellence) and purity of 
its philosophy ! 

By this Table it will also be observed that Voltaire should 
have been a more atrodous murderer than Thurtell^ because 
Voltaire has the organs of combativeness, secretiveness, and 
destructiveness, all verylarge^ and is deficient in the moral 
sentiments of benevolence and conscientousness, which 
Thurtell possesses in a higher degree, to that Voltaire, in 
point of fact, had less to restrain him from committing mur- 
der than Thurtell, who, it would appear, ought to have 
been a mild, benevolent, and religious character. 

The histrionic abilities of the celebrated Miss Clara 
Fisher, are next considered to be satisfactorily indicated by 0\ 
the organs of concentriUivenesSj secretiveness, imiicttion^ 
and ideality ; whilst the other organs of the system are 
supposed to exert, whenever it is necessary, their co-operat- 
ing power. Haggart and Pallet, it will be seen, might 
have worn the buskin, and been an ornament to the Bri- 
tish stage. Both possess the organ of concentrativeness larg- 
er than Miss Clara Fisher ; both equal her in secretiveness 
and imitation ; and all three are deficient in that ideality, 
which, we are informed, *< adds splendour to the perform- 
ance.'* Thurtell, however, possesses this latter organ in the 
same degree that she does, and the majority of the other or- 
gans concerned larger ; so that, in early youth, he should 
have shone a Roscius, or, in more advanced life, a Kem- 
ble. 

The abilities of Raphael are referred to the develop- 
ment of constructiveness, form, size, and imitation, which 
were, it is said, the ^^ whole elements of his future great- 
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ness.^* Now, the organs of constructivenesB, form, and 
imitation, are all in Haggart reported to be large and 
axidJiiUf and size is moderately developed ; whilst, in Pal- 
let, the latter is full, and the others referred to ail of good- 
ly diniensions ; so that Nature probably designed the one 
for a Michael Angelo, and the other for a Salvator Rosa. 
Miss Clara Fisher, were it inconvenient to notice the or- 
gans of combativeness and destructiveness, (and it would 
be ungallant to compare her development^in every respect, 
with that of the evil company she has met with in the 
Phrenological Journal,) might be shown to approach very 
nearly to the genius of Raphael ; so that the phrenological 
report of the few facts that are on record may very clear- 
ly be made to correspond with almost any character. 

The most expert. phrenologists have not, however, al- 
ways been so fortunate as to return such an account of the 
devdopments as will, like the above, adroit of any expla- 
nation ; they have occassionally announced indications of 
character precisely the reverse of those manifested by the 
individual. Thus Voltaire, who, in France, reared the 
standard of infidelity on the ruins of every moral and reli- 
gious principle, possessed a large organ of veneration ;f 



■ * Plirenological Journal, Vol. ii. p. 331. 

-f- This fact w admitted by the phrenologists, who urge, in reply, that the 
organ of reneration, which, he it remembered, was discovered by ezamin- 
ing the heads of persons ^^ emminentfor piety ^''* and the ^^portraUs ofsauUSy^ 
diqKwes the possessor also (by a kind of poetical licoise) to respect titles, 
wealth, and power," and " pay deference to authority." (System of 
Phrenohgy^ p, SOO.) — In reply to this, it must occur to every one, that 
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aad Sheridan, the most amusing and witty man of the 
Aaguitan period in whieh he lived, will be found to have 
been deficient in the develc^ment of the organ of wit* 



Voltaire did not bow to his superiors, either in rank or wealth 9 and was, 
from his own indiscretion and impolicy, frequently obliged to retire an ex- 
ile from his native country. His intimacy with Frederick of Prussia was 
entiivly sought and occasioned by the prince himsdf ; nor did Voltaire, on 
any oeeasion, jday the Polonius in his court. ( Vide Ck>ndoroet*s life of 
Voltaire ; MarmonteFs Memoirs of. himself and Contemporaries*) The 
phrjenologists, urged by the extreme emergency of the case, next go so far 
as to actually assert that Voltaire was ^^ a religious man /" He was, we 
are assured, oil the '^ Religion of Nature ;** uid the oi^ns of veneration 
and causality, (Phrenological Journal, voL iii. p. 572,) by dxeir combined: 
activity, prompted him to erect a '^ temple to the Supreme,** or, in tha 
words of Cowper, to '* build God a church, and laugh his word to scorn.** 
Voltaire, on these grounds, (the coadjutor of Alembert and Diderot, — the 
author of the ^^ Dictionaire Philooophiquey'''' — ^the reviler of revelation, in 
whoM eyes all religion was a farce, and every notion of Aiturity a 
jest,) has thus been canonized in the Temple of Phrenology ; and, consider- 
ing the principles to which the phrenological doctrines lead, perhaps it 
would have been impossible for them to have found a more appropriate tu- 
tdary saint ! 

* The phrenologists have been at the pains to present us with garbled 
extracts from Moore*s interesting life of Sheridan, in order to prove that 
the author of the Rivals, the School for Scandal, &c. was not really a wit*> 
ty man, {vide Phrenological Journal, voL iii. p. 34.) His ^* reptUatian far 
totT* jesnlted, it is said, simply from his "" capacity of recoUeettoUy'** whidi 
enabled him to ^^ treasure up^for hu own uoe, every gem qf thought tohidh 
might happen to come in his wayJ*'* He, besides, took noteo^ composed with 
difficulty, &C. The drcnmstance of Sheridan's having taken notes of 
those bright and transient thoughts- which only oocassionally, it would 
•eem, gleam across the path of genius, — ^the fact of his having submitted the 
happiest passages of his productions to all that '^ Umtt labor ae ffwrd," 
which was dictated by a liighly cultivated and elegant taste, — cannot dimi- 
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In the Edinburgh Museum is the skull of a Malay, a 
native of the Bali Islands, who Was a notorious robber and 
murderer. His head will be found to indicate, by the de- 
velopment of the phrenological organs, that he was a good, 
an intellectual, and a benevolent man. The skull will be 
found of a greater capacity in size than are the crania of 
ipany Europeans with which it may be compared. The 
organs of oombativeness, destructiveness, secretiveness,. &c. 
are comparatively small, and the intellectual organs, abso- 
lutely and relatively, very large. Sir William Hamilton 
contrasted the phrenological measurement of this skull with 
that of the celebrated Buchanan, by which it is seen that 
the Bali murderer, who was executed for killing his wife, 
by sawing off her head, possessed the organs of veneration, 
benevolence, &c. in a higher degree than Buchanan, and 
those disposing to combativeness and destructiveness in a 
less degree ; whilst, on the other hand, Buchanan, one of 
the most intellectual characters Scotland has produced, has 
all the intellectual organs less fully developed than they 
are found in the Ba]i robber. So far as it goes, this com« 



iiish anything from his reputation. As well might it be argued, that 
Gray was no poet, because he composed with hesitation and labour ; but 
we have, in Moore's life, the testimony of Fox, that Sheridan was one of the 
wittiest of his contemporaries, (see the Life of Sheridan, chap. yi. p. 211,) 
a passage passed over in silence by the candid spirit of the phrenologists, 
who insinuate that all Sheridan's wit depended entirely on the excellence of 
his memtyry ; yet, were this to have been the case, the difficulty, so far 
as Phrenology is concerned, would only be aggravated, because the memory 
of wit is supposed to be dependent on the very orffan which is so deficient 
fn the size of its development. 
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paridon affords a very triumphant refutation of Pbrenolo- 
gy; and the authenticity of both skulls, and the atrocioiil. 
character of the Bali murderer, is, I understand, sufficient- 
ly ascertained.* 

' Considering Phrencdogy merely as a doctrine of chances* 
apd contingencies, we know that those cranial enlargements 
wJiich are termed organs are found invariably in almost' 
every human head ; and all the propensities, sentiments, 
and intellectual faculties ascribed to them, are the common 
and natural attributes of every man ; so that, while there are 
few skulls without such prominences and signs, there are 
still fewer individuals who do not possess, in a higher or 
less degree, some of the mental endowments, which are sup-^ 
posed to result from their activity. The chances are there^ 
fore always in favour of the phrenologist — ^finding, that the 
Individual who manifests a certain number of those facul- 
ties will have, at any rate, some of the developments, or 
signs, to correspond. In other words :-^*< Supposing there 
was but one eminence on a given cranium, and the phreno- 
lo^st had to infer, from a knowledge of the faculties, the 

* In regard to the Bali murderer, (says Sir Walter Hamilton,) the evi- 
dence n^;arding the authenticity of his skull, and the authenticity of his 
character, is contained in Mr Grawford^s Letters to Professor Jamieson, 
These mention the name, and detail the atrocities, of this wretch, whose 
cranium was procured after execution hy Mr Crawford, who holds a high 
official appointment in the Indian Islands, and is well known in this coun- 
try as the enlightened historian of the Eastern Archipelago. {Cwresp&nd. 
ence wUh Mr Combe.) 1 need not enter further into the evidence on this 
subject, as it has already been a subject of controversy, and will, I appre. 
heod, be further noticed in Sir William Hamilton's forthcoming publica- 
tion, entitled the " Fictions of Phrenology, and the Facts of Nature." 
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eadiience existing od the craohraiy he migbthere commit 
fainself, in avy one single given caB€fhj wr<nigly teferriBg 
die presadce of the agn of that faculty he had ^Awerved in 
the individual ; but as the eminences are exeeediAgl j opra. 
man things, like the faculties they represent, ai hjf^Lly de- 
veloped character, has a chance of being aooomplmied by 
an indication, which chance is greater in propoition to the 
frequency of the eminence, and may be expressed by afrao* 
tion, of which the numerator is the number of tioHes in a 
fixed number of skulls that the organ is present, and thed^no^ 
minator another number expressing the number of titn^ i€ ia 
wanting. Thus, if the sign of music be preset in three men 
outof four, the chancein favour of a conjecture made, that the 
possessor of a high musical faculty possesses also the sign of 
it, becomes as three to one, and may be expressed thus,— 
f .*" ^ As, therefore, the prominences or organs increase in 
number, the chance in favour of the phrenolog^t multiply 
in proportion ; so that, considering they calculate on the 
existence of 85 organs, which, taken togethar, are endow* 
ed with as many, or even more than 105, different modes 
of manifestation,-!- ^^ ^^ singular they have hitherto adduced 
so few cases in favour of their theory. In addition, it is 
to be remarked, that while these enlargements, or pro. 
minences, are so numerous, and possessed by almost every 
individual, the phrenologists can represent their relative 



* This doctrine of chances is very clearly and precisely stated by J)f 
MOligan — Vide Magendie Physiol. Trans. Note^ p. 649, 
t P- 21, 
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skcB or pn^rtioois, as may be moat couv^nieiit to theaw 
sdvaSf because they have not yet adopted any, fixed scale 
of measurement, so that the organ which one man may 
omsider relatively large, another may term only moderate, 
or even small. 

In the head of Voltaire, and of Mary Mackinnon, organs 
are marked, by Mr Combe, ** lorge^ and ^^ enormouSy" 
which Sir William Hamilton, on remeasuring accurately, 
finds to be, according to any average, incorrect. But how can 
such a difference of opinion be determined, when there is no 
determinate scale of measurement to which the disputants 
may refer? The descriptive language of ^< etiormous^ 
very, lorgey large^ moderate^' &c, has not been hitherto, 
nor is it at present, regulated by any scale whatever; hence 
we are justified in concluding, and must agree with Sir 
William Hamilton, that <* so long as Phrenology is the 
comparison of two hypothetical quantitieSy'^-^a science qfpro- 
porHorif without a determinate standard and acknowledged 
scale, — ^so long as it can be maintained, that its facts, if not 
assumptive, constitute only a partial induction that can 
never represent the universality of nature,— it is idle to dis- 
pute about a law which defines no phenomena, and the 
truth of an hypothesis that has no legitimate constitu- 
tion." * 



In taking a retrospect of the arguments advanced in the 



* Correspondence with Mr Combe. 
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preoediDg pages against the principles, of Pfamiolpgyy I 
find tbey may be reduced into the following ante-pbreno- 
logical propositions. 

I.-— On examining the brain itself, no evidence whatever 
is found to exist in favour of its being supposed a ootigeries 
of organs ; its structure, on the contrary, is everywhere con- 
tinuous, and strikingly illustrative of the unity of its action. 

II.— The form, size, and extent of the supposed organs 
are determined by no appearances indicating the limits of 
their individual expansions : the division of the brain is ar- 
bitrary and unfounded ; nor could the phrenologists, were 
the organs dissected out and set apart from one another, 
recognise them individually by any characteristic distinc- 
tions.* 

III. — No pathological evidences, from cases of partial 
insanity, can be adduced in favour of Phrenology .-f- After 
the roost complete state of mental derangement, the ablest 
pathologist bas been unable to detect any morbid appear- 
ances in the brain ; and when such have been presented, no 
relation has been found to exist between the aberration of 
a certain faculty, and any peculiar condition of that part of 
the brain to which it is ascril|ed. j: 



• P. 24, 26. f p. 17, 18 

$ I am aware the phrenologists have referred to cases in which they 
have presumed, that the aberration of a mental faculty has been aooom- 
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IV.-— The brain attmns^ its full complement ia size hef&r0 
th^ eroiution of the mental faculties, so that the powers of 
the mind cannot be considered to be evolved by the gradu- 
al enlargement and development of the cerebra^ substance.* 

v.— The size of the brain, bj whatever standard it ba 
estimated, is not indicative of any superior or inferior 
degree of intelligence, or mental ability ;-)* and the law 
which applies to this organ as a whole, will apply to it 
equally in all it& individual parts^ 

VI. — The four temperaments, which, it is alleged, form 



panied with what they term '' diaecksed action'* of the organ to which it it 
referred. Thus, Dr Spurzheim states, that he once saw a man witness 
the death of his own child, hy its being accidentally drowned, whereupon 
he immediately applied his hand to the organ of philoprogenitiveness, 
which suffered pain ! In support of this proposition, however, I might 
accumulate the authorities of Morgagni, Dr Greding, (who made no less 
than 216 dissections of maniacal patients,) Pinel, Haslam, Meckel, and a 
number of other eminent authors who have pursued with peculiar ardoor 
this investigation. 

* The truth of this proposition is mentioned (p. 34) as having been 
^^proved.** It is so, by thehatter^s table of measurement being found to cor- 
respond with the reports which the Wenzels have given of the results of 
their experiments. — See the Note^ p. 33i. 

■f* In confirmation of this statement, I may observe, that the heads ^ of 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats, were all remarkably small. '' Keats* head,'* 
says Leigh Hunt, '^ was a puzzle to the phrenologists, being remarkably 
small in the skull, a singularity which he had in common with Lord By- 
ron and Mr Shelly, neither of whose hats I could ever get on.'*— (Lord 
Byron and some of his contemporaries, by Leigh Hunt, p. 346.) 

X p. 49. 
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part €i the ** organic consHiutianqf the brcmi^ and which 
are on that assumption supposed to modify and determine 
the d^rees of activity ascribed to the several organs^ do 
not oo-exisv originally, or exclusively with any such organ- 
ization, and tlteir influence founded on such an hypothesis 
is purdy imaginative.* 

VII. — It is impossible, during life, to ascertun, with 
any certainty, by the external configuration of the skull, 
the development of those particular parts of the braki 
which constitute the several phrenological organs. 

VIII. — The phrenologists have not so far extended their 
researches into the inferior animal creation as to warrant 
their drawing any analogies or inferences in favour of their 
theory. Hitherto they have made but few investigations, 
and their inductions from those are very limited and partial. 

IX.-^There being no fixed scale, or standard of measure- 

* From th« time of Hippocrates down to that of Dr Thomas, (to whose 
•musing theory I have adverted, p. 48,) it would be a task of some useless 
dijSculty to recount the number and variety of the theories which have 
been started respecting the temperaments. The majority of them all 
differ, toio caloy from one another* I have merely been desirous of shew- 
ing, that instead of being '•^ organic constitutions,** they are invariably the 
consequence of circumstances which affect the constitution generaifyj — so 
that the same individual, in the course of his life, may ezperienoe suc- 
cessively the lymphatic, sanguine, bilious, nervous, &c. The phrenolo- 
gists, I perceive, have reviewed Dr. Thomas*s theory with ludicroua gra- 
vity, and find their '^ own experience etrcngly tnfawmr qf hke aocunicy.'*— < 
Phrenological Journal, voL iv. 453. 
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ment, i^ich can be referred to, in order to deteruune the 
idadye siaet and proportiong of the several CHrgane, the 
theorjr of Phrenology is not at present rieduiied to any de^ 
fimte prindples of practical appUcatioir; and the mani- 
pidator, in taking measurements, can only be guided by 
the bias of his own judgment, which prejudice, fancy, or in* 
terest may mislead. 

X.— The phrenologists have not yet advanced a suffl- 
oent number of JbcU to prove even \be posstbiUhf of there 
being any truth in their system ; and among the few they 
have recorded, some will admit of any interpretation, and' 
others present us with indications directly contrary to the 
disposition and character which the individual (hey coif* 
cem manifested. 



In conclusion, it may be expected I should say a few 
wcNrds req)ecting the probable tendency and influence of 
the plurenological principles. I forbear, however, entering 
at much length into a subject which can <Rily give rise taa 
melancholy and humiliating prospect ; for it must be very* 
obvious, that if the actions of men are regulated entirely by 
the activity of the phrenological organs, over which- they 
have no influence, — if every thoug^t,feeling, and disposition,^ 
inust be referred to the same blind mechanical impiilae, — 
if virtue the most transcendant, and vice the most appalF-" 
ing, are the consequences only of the same physical and ir- 
i^esistibk power of necessity ,-^it requires little reflection to 
perceive, that the moral relation of man to society assumes 
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a new charaeter. He is degiaded i&to the condition of a 
mere auiomatom ; he ha» no more oontrd over bis own eon- 
duet than the hand of a time-piece has over the mecfaaniam 
diat directs it Here all responaUUty ends ; and when that 
deficate organization, which, from its pecaUar structure and 
adSvity, gave rise to perception, memory, and jqdgment, 
fyis into decay, the mind, it must be presuited, wUl ia^ 
evitably perish with it, and sink into the blank and 
di5eary void of hopeless annihilation.* 

How can the pernicious consequences of these docr 
trines be better illustrated than by the iact^ that the 
phrenologists themselves, in the blindness of their credu- 
lity, insist on the influence which their reports should have 
in the jurisdiction of criminal courts ! There see the no^ 
torious thief, ** if acquisitiveness be large, aad benevo- 
lence small,^' acquitted of his offence, and let loose upon 
society, or imprisoned for life in a lunatic asylum, on the 
benevolent charge of insaniti/ /f-— There, again, the assas- 



* It is in TBin for those who cannot altogether reconcile themselTes to die 
iaoonghiities of the phrenological system, to argue, that thie is npt the ih^ 
MMiry eemaefuenoe of its doctrines. The mind is made to result as an ifffkct 
bom a certain condition of oi^ganization ; and when, therefore, that organi- 
zation is itself destroyed, it must be inferred, that the mind, instead of 
heing destined to '^ £ourish in immortal youth," wiU periah with it, *^ eren 
as a Tvpour that appeareth for a little time, and then Taniaheth away. 

*{■ This latter is actually the humane -prcfpoaBi of Mr Combe. '' Allow, 
•ays he, ^ the public proseeuior to charge the indiyidual, not tri^ A» 
ermey but with possessing irresistible tendencies to crime, and assemble a 
Jury to hear the eridence of the charge ;*'— if guilty, ^^ the jury might 
safi^ return a verdict of tn^tmtty, and the 60^ would at once be deprived Bf 
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flin, pardoned <tf his orime, because NaiurCj m her vuuii- 
ficence, gare him guch a devdiopment of organs, -that .the 
^impnU^ to murder became *^ irrerittibk T CoDOSiTt 
tlie most amiable and benevolent of our feUow-cmatucea 
tiied and estimirted by, such a standard, and those who have 
^ the evil signs upon them" universally shunned, {atied, a9^ 
despised, as though the curseof Cain itself were written upetf 
theit I»ow I Some people have been described who m6um 
over the birUi of their diildrm, consideiing them only bom 
to isndure sorrow and calamity ;* but with howtnany pongiBi 
«f miseiy must a^tnother contemi^e her cdiikl, who, Ifesk 
from the hand of its Creator, possesses such a configun^ 
lion of head, as will in all probability dii^KMe it in future life 
to the perpetration of the most atitodous crimes ! Netcar was 
any system conceived in itself more incongruous, and in its 
consequences more hostile to human happiness ! Yet, it will 
-be said, some good, intdligent, moral, nay even religious, 
characters will be found among the select number of its acU 
vocates. All things are possible, and the conta^on of this 
ihecNretical hallucination may, for a time, bewilder a few 
doubting and unsettled minds; yet, such have not eswa^ 
ined the theory impartially ; they open not Aeir ^es to 
the palpable and acknowledged consequences of the sys- 
tmxx ; they— not the sceptics to Phrenology — should 



-Kferty, and freed frem retp en d b i iUi f tf humtm kws /er /{^."-^ystem e< 

* Ths Tramei^ dmaihed by Hexodotus, assemble to weep over the birth of 
« duM, lantsntitig the evils of the life into which it is usheied.— JUh» r« 

8^ 
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msar Ae diarge of igncNrance, nsembling in tfadr wis* 
dam the library rats of La FontaiQet ^< qui ks liirvoo 
fongaani se font aavam j usqu' aux le» deiits.^* But the truth 
ti, that Phrenology has made very liltle progreaa, Un 
Qill 9Bd ^purshiem have, by their perscmal eterticms, to a 
c^ain ektent^ finrced their doctrines <»i the attention of tii« 
pubHo ; they iia<^e been jsealotudy promulgatiog and der 
finding them for the last &iiiriy4hree years> and, daring the 
whole of that period, have not succeeded in makiqg aoony^rt 
of a single man of any scientific eminence* The eensus of 
their disciples is not to be estimated by the nuvstberwho atp 
tend Am lectures ; for so long as Pr Spurishdun will, like 
a <^ star*^ in the dramatic firmament, visit only oocaMonallj 
the principal ooll^iate and metxopolitaQ towns, so kx^ a^ 



• «« Some wickttd wita,'' tays Pope, <' hare libelled all the f^r.'* CI«rUia 
it is^ boweirer, that in the ^' Modem Athens," some of the fair aex have 
been seized with the Phrenological mania, and educate their children, hire 
servants, and judge of their friends, by the calliper reports. King James, 
in his curious Daemomtogie^ dwelling on witchcraft, asks,—-'' What ean be 
the cause that there are twenty women given to that oraft for one mm ? 
The reaiKm is e^e, for as that sesf is frailer than man, so it is easier for 
them to be entrapped in these grosser snares, as was over well prooved to be 
trew by the serpent's deceiving of Eve in the b^^ning.*' Muralt, many 
years ago, complains of the '^ curiosity of woman to know things to oome,aBifl 
their fondness for fortune-telling and credulity, (Letters on the French 
and English Nations, letter 1, p. 12 ;) whilst Wendebum observes, ^ La. 
dies, mistresses of families, are not ashamed to dnve in their own «anii^« 
to the door of the cunning man.*'— (View of England, Vol, ii p. 4aS.) Tlie 
transcendent merit of the phrenolflgioa] ladies it, that thty buve tpmed 
tmaiUwr anatomists, and enjoy a peeuHar gratifieatioa in seeing the bniiMHI 
hram dissected ! 
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he will give an amusiDg course g£ lectures, intersporsed 
with popular anecdotes, those who have not before heard 
him will attend ; but were his doctrines left to make their 
way by their own exclusive merits, there is little doubt he 
might soon, like the Arabian wanderer, *^ return to Uie 
plaoe of his birth, and say, the friends of my youth whent 
are they ?" And an echo would answer^-*-'^ where are ih^ f 
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PREFACE. 

From the time Phrenology was first made known 
to the Author^ he has repeatedly endeavoured to 
di^over l yhf i thF i r ''^ ^"^" ^"^^^ "" "^ ^ — *""■ ° — ^ 



ERRATA. 

.j" , 17 for Canvas, read CanTaM 

, I ]]]**] 2 '/or his, rioef this 

II !.. T fitr to, read 99 .t^ . 

U : 7 ui.-^fer^f achanism. r««l itechanhm 

J J /m,tS yorlncompataWe, read incompaHWe 

I ....... •••r^ omit the word the . ,.«./ 

!!l 'S f'>r rii^cretest, r«a/f discreetest 



jTie aoes not expect to bring those over to his 
opinion who are already strongly wedded to the 
system, but he does hope to prevent others firom 
becoming converts to it. 

To Phrenologists he would say, that having no 
desire to impugn the pmity of their motives, he 
only requests them in return to give him credit 
for equally good intentions ; also to remark, that 
as Dr. Spurzheim, when speaking of the apathy 
which medical men shewed for the science, hoped 
to be excused if any severe expressions should 
escape him,* whilst endeavouring to convince 

* Lect. xTii. Lancet. 
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them of their error ; so the Author, in his endea- 
vours to convince Phrenologists of theirs, looks 
for a similar indulgence. 

As it might appear strange to many, that no 
notice has been taken in the following pages, of 
a recent work, entitled " Evidences against the 
System of Phrenology,** the Author begs leave 
to state, that his Manuscript was quite prepared 
for publication prior to his having heard of it. 
He has since perused the Evidences with pleasure, 
and considers them to bear the impress of deep 
research aiid great talent. In these, Mr. Stoae has 
fully detailed the history of the science, in order 
to prove that Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have 
not any claim to its discovery ; a point which the 
Author never contemplated as necessary, from 
its not being essential to the main object of his 
inquiry (namely) whether the doctrine be in itself 
true or false. If it shall be found to give the 
true exposition of man's understanding, the Au- 
thor's opposition cannot prevent its progress, 
upon the principle^ that " Magna est Veritas et 
praBvalebit, " on the contrary, if erroneous, he 
trusts that his exertions will not have been alto- 
gether fruitless. 

Lynn, June 9th, 1839. 
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ANTI-PHRENOLOGY. 



The Philosophy <>f the human understanding 
is now supposed to be brought to an nnpreceden- 
ted degree of perfection, by a system which the 
March of Intellect has prodijced, and which 
professes to teach all its intricate operations in 
a superior matitiet* To the discoverers of this 
new light, the science of mind must be almost a 
** reading made easy^'^ since they avow an inti« 
mate acquaintance with all mental manifestations 
and ihdr respective organs, so as to demonstrate 
unerringly where they severally reside within 
ihe sl^ulL— ^Perspicuity, Precision, and Truth are 
said to characterize it ; hence we may presume 
thai it will soon claim a rank among the exact 
sciences* 

This novel and in every respect singular doc* 
trine, received its earliest publicity, in any 
tangible and regular form, froni the pen of Dr. 
Gall, a German, who named it Craniology ; but 
fts this title could only confer a superficial char- 

B 



acter, since it merely implied the skull or bony 
covering, and not brain, which alone is the organ 
of mind, it was deemed expedient to substitute 
the word Phrenology, a term more justly expres- 
sive of the desired object : but even this improve- 
ment does not appear sufficiently comprehen- 
sive, because its etymology bears no reference 
whatever to the cranium or skull, which is un- 
questionably the Phrenologist's mind-gauge^ or 
sole index of mental organs. I should therefore 
say, with all due deference, (^^ et fas est ab hoste 
doceri") that the compound appellation of Cra- 
nio-phrenology was preferable to either, because 
it embraces every instrument which the Artist 
employs. 

It is now fully before the Public, and at the 
option of any individual to canvas-and scrutinise, 
advocate or oppose, as he may think prc^r ; and 
should a little freedom of animadversion be in- 
dulged in, the Phrenologists must not forget 
that they have delivered their opinions on aS 
Metaphysical writers who precede them, with 
no sparing hand. 

Phrenology is a plant that has not thriven 
kindly on the Continent, although indigenous to 
that soil, and an attempt is making to natoralize 
it in this fertile CouAtry , Scions of which, spring- 
ing from nurseries, called Phrenological societies, 
are thence propagated through the kingdom. 
John Bull has often perfected inventions that 



have been made by his contmental neighbours, 
and probably he hopes in due time to elevate his 
German discovery from a speculative to a prac- 
tkal purpose. Should he succeed, all will be 
well, and he may have much reason to rejoice ; 
if not, he has only to disregard the being la^ighed 
at for an excess of credulity, in fostering a delu- 
sive chimera. Some of my readers may coincide 
with, others oppose th|s theory of the human 
mind, but I take it for granted that all are 
desirous of discovering truth or error in any 
branch of knowledge, and of welcoming the 
former from whatever source it springs ;(" the 
flower 's divine where e'er it grows ") and there- 
fore that they keep themselves open to conviction, 
without any fear or shame of practising retracta- 
tion. At present I candidly confess myself an 
opponent, being unable to admit the soundness 
and truth of its doctrines ; but it does not follow 
that because I oppose a question to day, I might 
iK>t upon good reasons advocate it tomorrow, 
without meriting the name of a changeling. 
With this open unprejudiced feeling, I purpose 
offering a few remarks upon the system, which 
in my opinion has a tendency to operate in ex- 
tremes ; either by doing the greatest service or 
disservice to mankind, according as it may prove 
to be right or wrong : and since, if fully recog- 
nized, its operation could not be limited, but 
must ramify through every department of society , 
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I am persuaded that the utmost caution and 
judgment should be exercised before ^ influeii- 
tial an agent obtains universal acceptance. 

The Phrenologist does not, dny more than ihk 
Metaphysician, attempt to explain the Eseends 
of our reasoning intellectual faculty, l^oth, in 
the construction of their individual systems hkd 
an eye simply to the manifestations* 6f operations 
of mind ; but whilst the latter Bas laboured to 
convince mankind, that these result from an unity 
of action of one entire Brain upon every external 
object presented to it through the media of our 
five senses, and effected by some unknown 
hidden process ; the former has taken a totally 
opposite view, contending for a perfect divisi- 
bility of action, and asserting that fte human 
brain is composed of a determinate number of 
distinct organs, ( thirty-five ) which represent as 
many faculties or powers ; and further that every 
individual organ can be pointed out and aeline- 
ated upon the outside of a skull. The Meta- 
physician does not presume to say that his own 
view admits of positive proof, but from certain 
rational arguments, he esteems it the most 
probable and correct ; still he will not dogfaiati- 
cally affirm its infallibility. The Phrenologist's 
language, on the contrary, possesses little caution ; 
it boldly declares that his doctrine teaches the 
only true Philosophy of mind, for that under such 
and such portions of the skull, such and such 



organs are constantly seated. Dr. Spurzheim 
says "With respect to many individual parts I 
have been certain of ^e\t functions for a long 
time, and I could challenge any one to bring me 
an exception, but of some others I will not speak 
so decidedly^.'' 

Had Phrenologists not delineated on the head 
any other organs than what they knew to a cer- 
tainty, one might be only induced to think them 
rather dogmatical, but when we find them depict- 
ing as exactly, organs, whose nature and even 
existence are doubted, then we have a legitimate 
right, to question and distrust the accuracy and 
soundness of the whole science ; for surely it 
evinces great imperfection to map out a brain 
into so many distinct faculties, name them defi- 
nitively, and then be uncertain as to the reality 
ofTnany. What should we think of a Geographer* 
who, having clearly delineated the several places 
of a newly discovered country, afterwards informs 
us in his work, that he could not speak decidedly 
as to some of them ? Would his Chart be worth 
a groat ? 

♦ Dr. Spurzheim's 3rd Lecture — Lancet Vol. vii. 

I may here remark that a coarse of Lectures on Phrenolog^y 
was delivered by Dr. Spurzheim in London in 1825, which I 
perused, and from, which I shall frequently quote with confi-' 
dence, in consequence of their correctness being allowed .by 
the Dr. himself, as stated in No. 275 Vol. 1. 1828—9 of the 
Lancet, in the following terms. "Dr. Spurzheim's Lectures 
on Phrenology, in the like manner appeared with the consent and 
underwent the revision of the Lecturer. 



The advoQiites of this doctrine are stnuboing 
m^xy wrve to promul^te it widoly # and rivet 
imUic opiqioo in its fevor ; by establishing 
$Qeieti0s^ by itinerant leeturin^^ and by isauing' 
periodimk. They have nnquestionnbly full 
liberty to make such exertions, atod fortunately, 
equal fireiedom is eiijoyed by those who disbelieve 
their system, <o paint out and make known every 
argument whieh may go to profve its nnsoundncss^r 
£$%, or dasgcor. Although through its staunch 
wppoirters Dr. Gall, Dr. Spurzhcim, Mr. G. 
Combes and Mr. de Ville, great notoriety and 
)liqpoftme€) have been obtained for it, yet I think 
tfeey wiU be transitory, foar no discovery ever 
pfoeured lasting fajne, which was not well found- 
ed upon incontrovertible fects. In the sequel I 
hope tp shew, that their deductions are based 
upon mcorrect preaooises, and if persons will but 
examine the priihoiple^ of Phrcmrfogy attentively 
wti di^passiioi^tely^ they caniMxt &il of detecting 
Wi ahundanee of gr^tnitousi assumptions, with 
Cflgroneoqs auonS absni^d inferences. At the same 
time that I thus express my self strongly, I fidly 
and freely exculpate its advocates from any 
intentionr .or wish to impose upon the public a 
system, which they themselves do not firmly 
believe sound, andf pre-eminently superior to all 
others They have from time to time^ pruned, 
refined, aind shaped it, so as to draw very 
larg^efy upon public fsdih ; and they seem anxious 



to obtain for it an ascendancy which shall over- 
power and bury all other systems in oblivion, and 
thereby assume fiill authority to model and regu- 
late education, and institutions of every kind, 
after its own way. At an early period of its 
promulgation, a most talented abettor being very 
desirous of learning the opinion of that distin- 
guished German Physiologist Blumenbach, as 
to the merits of his favourite science, requested 
it, upon which the venerable Professor is said to 
have replied in the following pithy distich : 
*' What is time is not new^ 
" And what is nev) is not true.*' 
This salutary check did not operate at all in 
damping or diminishing his ardour. In Edinburgh 
very considerable interest became early shewn 
for this new study, and a Phrenological society 
was formed under the auspices of Mr. Combe, 
whose talents appear "digna meliore fato." 
This gentleman has designated Phrenology, the 
"greatest and most important discovery ever 
communicated to mankind.*** Would it not 
have been wiser to have withheld so high an 
encomium, until time had proved the science 
unerringly correct, and indisputably beneficial 
to mankind ? but we are all prone to laud our 
Hobby-horses to the skies ; it is human nature. 
At the same time. Phrenologists might have 

* System of Phrenology by George Combe. 
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paid rather more deference to the opinions ^nd 
labours of such men as Locke, Reid, Stewart, 
and others, than to say that up to their own 
time "the philosophy of man was a perfect .\i^fi^e, 
with not one inch of ground in it cultivated px 
improved.* "' 

In commenting on this modern theory, I can 
a3sure my readers, that no personal animosities 
^ave at all influenced me ; and although I hay^ 
fo^ad reasons for believing it erroneous and yi- 
sionaxy, yet that my mind shall remain open to 
conviction, should any new and true light be ad- 
duced, calculated to obviate those difficulties 
which now surround it. 

I may be allowed to remark,' that the braii^ 
and ncorves of all animals serve particulfir phy- 
sical purppises, as sensation, motion, &c. ; that 
they are essential to the well-being of the ^ensi^j 
and it inrould seem that these^ in coqunctiofi 
with some unknown operative principle, gp to 
form the various instincts; and that instincts, with 
the addition of a.r(^asoning &culty, and. the gift 
of speech, compose the human understanding. 
My pres<ent intention, however, is not to engagi^ 
in the disquisition of different metaphysicaltheo- 
ries which have appeared in thp world, as thif^ 
would lead me too far astray .from my jpreseut 
desi^ ; but these having been at one fell swoop 

* Edinburgh Review Sept. 1826. Art. Phrenology, 



condemned to utter worthlessness by the Phre- 
nologist, I shall simply examine the claims which 
he has set up for superior accuracy and merit. 

Most of my readers have doubtless seen either 
plates or plaster of Paris casts of the human 
skully intersected with numerous lines and fi- 
gures, denoting the different sites and boundaries 
of various organs. In this way the Phrenologist 
has divided each side of the head into thirty-five 
distinct compartments; one side being said to af- 
ford an exact counterpart of the other. Each of 
these compartments represents a separate organ 
or faculty appertaining to the same sized portion 
of Inrain which lies immediately under it ; not a su- 
perficial layer only, but the whole substance of 
that extent and form down to its base. *^ Many 
people think," says Dr. Spurzheim, ^Hhat be- 
cause the organs are marked on the surfiice of the 
skull, that they are really situated on the surface 
of the brain, immediately below the place marked; 
but the organ itself occupies the whole of that part 
of the brain situated below Hie marked place.''^ 

This declaration conveys an idea that every 
organ runs a vertical course ; if so, I aver that 
the anterior, lateral, and posterior organs can 
have little or no brain. On the other hand, 
should the anterior, lateral, and posterior be 
intended to pursue a horizontal direction, then 

* Dr. Spurzheim's 3Vd Lect. Lancet, Vol. vii. 
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these must woefully break in upon the brain of 
those which are situated on the summit of the 
head, since they must take a perpendicular di- 
rection, and, as we are told, quite down to the 
base. So that although this nice apportion- 
ing of brain to each organ from superfik^es to 

4 

base, may appear very plausible on paper, and 
seem upon the surface of a skull quite demon- 
strative of a plurality of organs ; yet when an- 
alyzed, there will be found a direct anatomical 
interference and contradiction to this dogma. 
Their classification of organs is into two orders, 
called FEELINGS, and intellects ; the former 
being subdivided into two genera, named Propenr 
sities and Sentiments : and the latter likewise into 
two, called knowing and rejlecting. These form 
three groups on the Cranium. 1st, PropemiHes 
which are common to man and other animals, 
situated in the lower parts of the head, laterally 
and posteriorly : 2nd, SeniimeTUSy a few of which 
are common both to man and beast, occupying 
the central and upper stories of the head : and 
3rd, InteUectSy taking possession of the forehead. 
Each organ is considered as being endowed 
with an independent action, and yet in some ob- 
scure, imdefinable way to be under each other's 
controuly according to the superior degree of 
power or activity which either may happen to 
possess ; such superiority being in great measure 
indicated by what the Phrenologists term full 
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developement or size, which causes a prominence 
of the skull over any organ that is large, and part- 
ly by a natural language. 

This view of the human mind is stated to be 
a science of observation^ not made exclusively 
upon man, but drawn promiscuously from various 
kinds of animals, according to their known in- 
stinctive propensities suited the purpose, hence 
it is emphatically pronounced to be founded on 
nature: and from very many passages in the 
writings of Phrenologists, we are desired to go 
to nature, and make enquiries of her, to satisfy 
our minds as to the correctness or error of their 
views. To this request I most willingly accede, 
in order to discover whether nature and the 
Phrenologists are true to each other, or rather 
whether they have interpreted her so accurately, 
as to find her yilslding them brains moulded into 
a congeries of definite organs, each answering 
the express purpose or ftmction which they have 
assigned to it. They take for the ground of their 
argument, that in an animal body there is a dis- 
tinct apparatus for each sense, as for sight, hear- 
ing, &c.; likewise peculiar organs for each secre- 
tion, as the liver, kidney, stomach, &c. ; therefore 
say they, particular faculties, intellectual as well 
as animal, must be attached to particular instru- 
ments; from which deduction they began to 
parcel out the brain into so many distinct organs 
with separate functions, and as these are said to 

c 3 
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proceed from the siir£a.ce downwards to the base, 
nothing can more clearly imply a real divisibility 
of substance. 

Their proof, then, of plurality of organs in the 
brain, is drawn from analogy with other corporeal 
parts. It is well known that analogical reasoning 
can seldom be depended on for the foundation of 
any science, and is not exactly the inductive 
mode of philosophizing reconmiended by Bacon.* 
An analogy, to be at all valuable, should bear 
a striking resemblance in the comparison ; such 
however is by no means the case in the present 
instance. The organs of sight, hearing, and the 
different secretions, which have been adduced as 
analagous examples, are very unlike phrenologi* 
cal organs. Each of the former can with great 
ease be dissected from the body, and shewn as 
purely individual organs. Anatomists can also 
demonstrate every muscle in an animal ; can di- 
vide, and distinguish one membrane from ano- 
ther ; but the most expert dissectors of the brain, 
even Drs. Gall and Spurzhiem, (who I admit 
evinced more dexterity in this work than many 
others) have not been able to divide it into sepa- 
rate parts, answering to their mental fisiculties. 
They cannot remove organ after organ, clearly 

* " But experience is by far the best demonstration, pro* 
vided it dwell in the experiment y for the transferring of it to 
other things judged alike is very fallacious ^ unless done ^ith 
great exactness and regularity.*' Shaw's Bacon, vol* 3. 
A ph. 70. 
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and distinctly, so as to present them to our view, 
like the eye, tongue, kidney, liver, or stomach ; 
and no Physiologist presumes to recognize a va- 
riety of function, as proved, unless he can de* 
monstrate a divisibiUty of structure. 

Phrenologists attempt to defend this position 
by saying, that we must acknowledge hearing 
and seeing to be two very different functions, and 
yet that we cannot trace any structural difference 
of their nervous endowments within the brain. 
Certainly we cannot, for which reason we are 
not warranted in asserting that there is any; 
but we do perceive a very different machanism 
or construction of each organ outside the brain, 
and there, I think, the chief distinction resides. 
I will ask any advocate for Phrenology, whether 
he might not with as much reason infer analo- 
gically, that because milk, bile, saliva, tears, and 
many other secretions are all different, there 
must be as many different kinds of blood to pro- 
duce ihem ¥ Will he say that such is the fact, 
when he knows the same arterial blood to be 
constantly and regularly supplied to every organ 
for preparing those divers fluids, and also that 
the only appreciated difference is found in their 
individual structure ? If then one fountain of 
blood suffices to form different fluids, why should 
not one undivided brain be adequate to afford 
nervous influence for a multitude of animal and 
intellectual purposes? Seeing therefore no 
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[Nroof of plurality of organs in the brain, deduci- 
ble from their own data of anatomical analogies, 
I say that nature is at variance with this phreno- 
logical position. But supposing for a moment 
that the brain is divisible into a series of indepen- 
dent organs, I would ask any person of even com- 
mon sense, whether it is at all probable, that the 
very limited number laid down by Phrenologists, 
can provide for the innumerable propensities, 
feelings, sentiments, and intellects of the human 
mind ? A northern reviewer has very pertinently 
asked, why there may not exist three hundred 
and fifty, or three thousand five hundred, as well 
as thirty-five faculties to answer all the various 
tastes, habits, accomplishments, and propensities 
of man? The answer given, is, that action 
here is confounded with power, or faculty, for 
says Dr. Spurzheim ^^ a small number of powers 
may produce an infinite number of actions by 
their combinations,''^ and he adduces the alpha- 
bet as an illustration of the power of numerical 
increase by combinations, . and concludes by ob- 
serving ^^ I see no reason for believing therefore, 
that there are too many, or that there are not 
enough." f This being his opinion, it appears 
rather singular that after the whole superficies of 
the skull had been preoccupied by thirty-three 
oi^ns, he should think more necessary, and 
particularly that he could possibly find room for 

* Lect. xiii. Lancet. f Lect. xiii. Lancet, 
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them ; yet he afterwards added two^ and hence 
we may conclude that room will easily be found 
for others, when future discovery shall produce 
them. One of these newly discovered organs, 
called Marvellousness, is situated on the head, at 
an angle where the organs of Ideality, Hope, and 
Cautiousness meet, so that one or other of these 
must have surrendered a portion of brain, or 
each subscribed a comer to make up this mar- 
vellous faculty. Without enlarging upon this 
principle of accommodation, I am quite at a loss 
to perceive any analogy between the alphabet 
and the human brain ; the one, arbitrarily com- 
posed of twenty-six letters, and of human inven- 
tion, the other, one and indivisible in nature. 
The idea likewise of combinations between dif- 
ferent mental organs, in order to form new actions, 
is quite incompatable with that anological rea- 
soning which Phrenologists took for their guide, 
since we discover no combinations among the 
corporeal organs in order to produce new func- 
tions, each having a specific duty to perform. Do 
any two organs of the senses combine to form a 
third function ? or any two secreting organs to 
make a new fluid ? Why then should the phre- 
nological claim such a privilege ? Let us how- 
ever bring this combining power to another test, 
and see whether these thirty-five faculties are 
all-sufficient. We observe among them an 
organ called Fhiloprogenetiveness, denoting the 
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love of parents for their offspring, an instinctive 
feeling belonging to man and other animals, 
which nobody questions ; but nature has endow- 
ed us with another feeling equally undeniable, in- 
stinctive, and strong ; namely, A love of children 
or off^spTTing for their parents ; yet the Phreno- 
logists have not afforded us any organ to answer 
it, and I challenge them to produce this feeling 
with any combination of their famed thirty-five. 
Fraternal love is another equally distinct, natu- 
ral feeling ; but they have given us no Philadel- 
phic organ, neither will any two or more combi- 
ned, produce it. A portion of brain has been 
discovered for H new organ called Mirthfulness, 
but other passions, equaUy influential, as sorrow, 
fear, anger, revenge, envy, hatred, malice, &c. 
have none allotted to them in this new enclosure 
act ; nor will any combinations of others suffice 
to form them. This combining principle also 
tends to undermine the very foundation of their 
system, which declares, that every faculty or 
" particular understanding** must have a ^^par-^ 
ticular instrument** to represent it. By this 
instrument they mean a portion of brain, which 
cannot be ob Jnable upon their combining plan, 
every inch of it being previously engaged by the 
thirty-five organs. It seems therefore absurd, 
to suppose that these thirty-five organs can en- 
gender every other animal and intellectual feel- 
ing, unless the composite faculties are allowed to 
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be brainless, a thing in direct contradiction to 
their own rule. 

In support of this dividing system, we are told, 
that " the doctrine of plurality of powers is very 
ancient,"* that Philosophers have not been sa- 
tisfied with one single power of the mind, but 
have divided them into imagination, memory, 
jtidgment, association &c. True, they have 
admitifed these diversities of operation, but always 
ck>nsidered them as so many attributes, states, 
or modes of acting of an entire hrain^ and never . 
dreamt of assigning particular portions of it to 
each. They saw a reflecting or reasoning prin- 
ciple at work upon every minute occurrence 
afforded by the external world through the 
niedium of the senses, and formed their opinions 
from the resulting phenomena; for not being 
able to find any division of the brain into organs, 
they did not allow themselves to be borne away 
by visionary hypotheses upon the existence of 
such a structure. 

Another strong unanswerable argument against 
plurality of organs is, that all consciousness is 
single. We cannot imagine or think of two 
things at the same instant of time, neither can 
we reason upon two subjects at once ; for how- 
ever rapid the transition from one thought to 
a,nother, we are always conscious of that trans- 

Leet. ii. Lanreet. 
D 
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ition ; and it matters not whether the subject be 
trivial or momentous, simple or complicated, the 
whole mind must be employed in thinking of it. 
If such were not the case, if separate parts of 
the brain were endowed with separate and inde- 
pendent intellectual faculties, we should have a 
right to expect the power of employing as many 
of them as we please at the same .moment : 
Further, was the brain in truth composed of dis- 
tinct organs, we ought not by any analogical 
reasoning, to find the whole of them affected, 
when any individual becomes injured. Thus 
facts shew us that one eye, one ear, one kidney, 
or one limb may be affected, or even lost by 
injury op disease, without the, other at all suffer- 
ing ; but what is the case witji respect to brain ? 
here the analogy will not obtain. Remove a 
portion of the skull over whatever assumed 
organ you please, press upon the brain beneath, 
and instantly all consciousness disappears ; every 
mental faculty becomes inert, and the person falls 
senseless to the ground. Take away your press- 
ure, and both the intellectual and animal powers 
return. Surely, upon the phrenological princi- 
ples of plurality of organs extending from the 
sur&ce of a brain to its base, of there being a 
duplicate of each, of their possessing anindepen* 
dent action, we have a right to anticipate a Very 
different result ; for example, if the organ of 
language was pressed on, the person ought only 
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to lose the power of uttering any tongue that he 
might have acquired; if number, only the power 
of calculating ; or if tune, that it would only 
spoil his fiddling : but not finding this partial 
effect, we are justified in doubting, and almost 
denying, the truth of the whole system. 

Exclusively of the arguments already adduced 
against plurality of organs, I must not omit to 
state, that by their own admission great discre- 
pance of opinion prevails among themselves, as to 
the number, identity, and application of Acuities. 
If you compare the thirty-three organs of Dr. Grail 
with 1>. Spurzheim's thirty-three, you will find 
a remarkable difference. Gall has delineated an 
organ of tenacity of life— of the instinct of self- 
preservation--- of the choice of nourishments- 
organs of the external senses, and of personal 
memory ;— aU of which are consonant with what 
we observe in nature, so far as regards the actions 
themselves ; but neither of these are adopted by 
Dr. Spurzheim ; whilst his organic vocabulary of 
Conscientiousness, Form, Space, Resistance, and 
some others, find no place .in Gall's list. Gall 
denied an organ of Hope, Dr. Spurzheim (as we 
might expect) entertains it strongly. Gall spoke 
of an organ of Religion and Holiness, asserting 
that it indicated a proof of God's existence; 
whilst Spurzheim calls the same Veneration, but 
thinks that it is not nece8sar% indicative of a 
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t^iigious feeling. He says, " I have seen, how- 
ever, individuals who have had this cerebral part 
very much elevated, and yet have not been reU^ 
gi&us ; "* and again^ the middle part (meaning 
the organ in question) is that Tfrhich gives rise 
to feelings moral and religious, to pay respect io 
beings around ws, and pay veneration to swper^ 
natural beings^ or to saints." Some may be dis-» 
po^ed to deny any difference of oj^inion on this 
important orgsLn, between these two eminent 
Phrenologists, Prs^ocytor and Pupil ; but I wish 
them to consider, that a purely religious feeling, 
or worship of an Almighty Creator and Ruler of 
the worlds as intended by Dr. Gall, is totally dif- 
ferent from that which pays homage to beings 
around us j and on beholding a finely developed 
organ of veneration^ we must be quite at a loss 
to know whether its possessor entertains any re- 
ligion, and a belief in holy writ, or whether all 
his veneration is to be expended upon sublunary 
mortals^ in other words whether it is idolatrous. 
To admit an unison of sentiment upon this organ 
between the two Professors, is allowing too great 
a latitude of fimction ; and moreover when I read 
that " we may steal from others, and cheat others, 
and yet be bensvolent^^f I am utterly at a loss 
how to reconcile such glaring contradictions and 
perversion of language. By this phrenological 

♦ Lect. Tiii. Lancet f Lect. viii. Lancet. 
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dialect, if vine meet with a person who has the or^ 
gan of benevolence fully developed, ( ajad* whom 
we ought, in consonance with the true meaning 
of languages, to consider kind-hearted and well^ 
disposed^) we nuist not be at all surprised at hi^ 
stealing oar purse. But how are we taught to 
reconcile the differences of opinion entertained 
by Phrenologists f In the following loose and \m^ 
satisfactory language : *^ If Dr. Gall chooses to 
say one things and I choose to say (mother^ «. 
third might say, I will see for myself.*'* "If wi^ 
differ in opinion with each other, we must go to 
nature."f This, to me, is quite decisive of the 
in^aginary hypothetical texture of Phrenology; 
i hold nature to be true and unvaried in hex 
works ; therefore, it is quite, impossible that in 
any particular organization, she can be on^ thing 
to Dr. GbII, another to Dr. Spurzheim, and^ 
third to Mr. Coomb ; all of whpm differ upon ib/^ 
organ of Inhabitiveness. .\ : 

Another argumejit broii:^ht forward . in favour 
of plurality, is, that "a m^n may be insane on 
9ome points, and yet remain in foil exercise, of 
the intellect uppn all other subjects, "J; as illus^ 
traitedby instances of madman, who " hear ajugfsl;; 
^ilig and devils roar, &c. i^nly on one side"|| of th$ 
head. Inimitable elupidaiion this ! ! pn which I 

* Lect* iii. Lancet* f Lect. ix. Lancet. ^ Lect. ii. Lancet. 
\\ Dr. Spurasbeim's work on Phrenoloi^, 3nd nAiU 1S1&* 
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have merely to remark, thqjt insanity of every 
kind, is an unnatural, morbid state, and quite in- 
admissible as evidence of the truth or error of any 
mental manifestations. A court of law never en- 
tertains for one moment an idea of correct evi- 
dence being give by a lunatic of any description, 
and a Philosopher never acts wisely in bringing 
him forward to substantiate sound doctrines. 

I have hitherto been combating the principal 
tenet of Phrenology, namely, plurality of organs, 
and endeavoured to shew that it has no founda- 
tion either in anatomy, physiology, pathology, or 
analogy. Another tenet has been broached equal- 
ly hypothetical ; they assert that the brain is dou^ 
blCy yielding^ a duplicate of each organ, inferred 
by their fiivourite mode of reasoning, from their 
being two eyes, two ears, and likewise from the 
serves being given off in pairs. By this ingeiii- 
ous device they in some measure overcome an 
argument, which must otherwise completely 
reftite their system, (to wit) that considerable 
portions of brain may be lost from injury, with- 
out any apparent diminution of intellect upon 
recovery ; and their explanation of this is, that 
the cojTesponding organs on the opposite side 
remain sound. There are however no solid 
arguments in fiivour of a double ftmction of the 
brain, nor even of a perfectly double structure. 
True it is, that the brain apparently consists of 
two halves ; that it sends off from its base the 
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nerves in pairs ; one to each eye, to each ear, 
and so on ; but it should be particularly borne 
in mind, that there is an union or commissure be- 
tween the two halves, and that their function is. 
single. The motion of both eyes is quite synchro- 
nous, and their vision <me; we have no double 
hearing, smelling, or tasting ; and it is not be- 
cause one eye may be lost, or one sense of hearing 
gone, or one limb removed, that we are to infer a 
double structure and action of the brain ; for the 
analogy to be just, should extend farther. Thus, 
every one knows that man can exist and officiate 
with only one eye, one ear, or one arm &c., and 
since Phrenologists inform us that when one or 
more organs on either side of the brain are lost 
flrom injury, their fellows supply the defect, they 
ought upon this principle to make him exist, and 
perform all intellectual and animal functions with 
only one half of his brain; when they caa 
demonstrate this, by showing me the man that 
imder such a condition can " live, and move, and 
have his being,'* all my opposition shall cease. 
They seem to have erred at the threshold, in 
comparing an organ which is apparently com- 
posed of two halves, with those that have dupli- 
cates, and many examples of each are observable 
in an animal frame. To the former belong the 
heart, tongue, nose, skull, and its contents thq 
brain : to the latter arms, legs, eyes, and e^rs^ 
So that the two classes of organs are very dis- 



similar and distinct from each other. Dr. Spurz- 
heim informs ns that ** one of Gall's friends, a 
Physician, often complained that he could not 
think vrith the left side of his head ; the right 
side is one inch higher than the left." * Before 
this I never heard of any sane person making so 
singular a complaint, and it would have been 
desirable to know what his peculiar sensations 
were, which led him to make this discovery. If 
it depended upon the less perfect developement 
of organs on the thoughtless side, its existence 
should have been perpetual, but we are not in- 
formed that this was the case. 

Two other anatomical objections to this system 
demand our notice ; the one is a difference of 
parallelism between the brain and outer surface 
of the skull, and the other a difference in form, 
( often very remarkable ) between the two halves 
of a skull, supposing a mesial line to be drawn 
longitudinally from the nose backwards to the 
nape of the neck. As regards the first objection, 
I must be allowed to state, for the information 
of non-medical readers, that the skull is compo- 
sed of two tables or plates of bone, united to each 
other ; consequently, the surface of the inn^ 
plate cannot possibly be parallel with that pf the 
outer, any more than the least of two circles can 
be parallel with the larger ; but I shall not cavil 

Dr. Spurzheim.on Phrenology, 1815. 
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about the difference that obtains between the 
brain and superficies of the ^kuU at many parts^ 
because it is slight ; yet in owe, where several 
intellectual organs are situated, there is so strik- 
ing and unequivocal a disparity of parallelism, 
that it cannot pass unheeded. This part is the 
forehead, immediately above the nose, where the 
two plates or tables of the skull are separated 
from each other, thereby forming cavities called 
by Anatomists yVonto/ sinuses. These cavities 
are of different dimensions in different persons, 
and often of considerable size. Dr. Spurzheim 
himself admits his having seen them ^^ an inch ''* 
in dkmeter, .hieh mart have sep^atod the to- 
temal and external plates to the same extent, 
consequently the brain must have been at a like 
distance from the outside of that skull ; and since 
brain, and not bone, is the seat of intellect, how 
can it be possible to know with precision, or any 
pretensions to accuracy, its actual developement 
at this part ? and yet directly over it are placed 
several organs. I am not acquainted with any ana- 
tomical fact which speaks more strongly against 
Phrenology, and even Dr. Spurzheim^s admis^ 
sions on this part, speak volumes. He says, 
" There are difficulties above difficulties in the 
forehead."t " In judging of the powers situated 
hereabouts, there is the difficulty of the frontal 

* Leet. xi. Lancet, f Lect. xi. Lancet 
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sinuses to overcome ; I grant that, but ihey da 
not interfere with the organ of Colouring, al- 
though they do a little with Individuality and 
Size." Just in proportion to the magnitude of 
these sinuses, will the brain be nearer to or fur^ 
ther from the outside of the head, from which 
alone we can possibly judge of large or small de-* 
velopement. With a full developement or pro* 
minence hereabouts, the Phrenologist is bound to 
admit, consonantly with the terms of his art, 
(since a priori he cannot know the size of the 
frontal sinuses) that the organs under it are well 
developed, although it might be that the brain 
does not approach within an inch of the sur&ice; 
whilst on the other hand, there may be scarcely 
any fullness here, when great developement must 
be denied, although the brain may be found 
nearer the surface, and, in fact, be better devel- 
oped than in the former case. With this strue* 
ture in the forehead, how is it possible to judge 
from mere external inspection, whether the brain 
protrudes much or little ; and as the superficies 
of a head is made the Phrenological index of its 
brain and powers within, was it not preposterous 
to place organs in a part of such variable and un* 
certain structure ? Ingenuity is seldom wanting 
to support fiivourite theories, or overcome diffi- 
culties. A staunch supporter, and author of il- 
lustrations of Phrenology, admits that in marked 
cases of large frontal sinuses, the external table 
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of the skull is not a correct index of the shape or 
quantity of brain behind it ; but he asserts, that 
*^ while a man is in the prime of life, and healthy, 
and manifests the faculties of the frontal organs, 
fiuch a cavity seldom exists. It is only in old 
ikge, or in subjects that have not manifested such 
faculties as are referred to, ( or have manifested 
them only in a low degree, owing to disease or 
natiiral conformation) when it is formed; the 
brain retiring, and, by a wise provision, the 
inner table of the skull/oZ/oi^mg* it." //* 

I have vto reason for calling in question the 
learned author's abilities, and general scientific 
attainments, but I presume that he is no practical 
anatomist, otherwise he would have known that 
although the frontal sinuses are sometimes small, 
and occasionally wanting, yet that they are nei- 
ther peculiar to old age, (being fully developed 
in the vigour of life) nor are they by any Anato- 
mists accounted a diseased structure. He would 
have known that purely on account of their ge- 
neral occurrence, medical students are always 
taught to expect them, and regard them as parts 
of the skull, upon which they are not to apply an 
instrument used in trepanning : and as to the 
brain retiring, and internal table of the frontal 
bone following, I believe it to be purely hypo- 
theticaL I never heard or read of such a thing 

* Sir G. S. Mc Kensie's Illustrations, p. 228. 
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as a retiring brain, even in old age ; and why it 
should recede from the forehead, in preference 
to any other part, it is impossible io imagine, 
since we very frequently observe the inteUecU 
remain strong, and clear, B&er ihe anmud fao 
culHes have become very enervated and decrepid • 
If the brain does shrink or become somewhat 
less in old age, which I will not dispute, we 
should rather expect to find its diminution 
general ; consequently, if nature was desirous of 
following it with the inner table of the skull, she 
would most probably cause a general^ not par- 
tial separation of the two tables, or else an 
universal thickening of the bones. The contrary 
of which almost invariably occurs in old age, the 
intervening cellular part, or what Anatomists 
call the dlploe being then obliterated. On go- 
ing to comparative anatomy, we observe the 
young and healthy calf, sheep, and other brute 
animals with conspicuous frontal sinuses, and we 
may presume that in these the brain will not be 
deemed retiring, since old age is esteemed a 
necessary condition for that process. I there- 
fore maintain that the frontal sinuses are a per- 
fectly natural structure, neither morbid, nor 
peculiar to old age, nor to those who have not 
manifested the faculties prescribed to this part 
by Phrenologists. Should that view of the deve- 
lopement of the frontal sinuses be correct, as 
recently given by .Dr. Milligan in his edition of 
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Magendie's Physiology, it is very clear that old 
age has nothing whatever to do with these sinu- 
ses.^ The last anatomical objection that I 
shall adduce, is the difference of size and shape 
which often exists between the two halves of a 
skull. This I admit is frequently small, but in 
very many instances remarkable : as a case in 
point I shall adduce Dr. Gall's medical friend, 
who could only think on one side of his head, 
and the right side of which was one inch higher 
than the left ; and unless my eyes greatly de- 
ceived me when at Edinburgh some years ago^ 
an eminent pillar of this new school appeared to 
have a most marked difference between the two 
sides of his head posteriorly. To those who en- 
tertain the opinion that the two halves form one 
Intdn, with an unity of action, these differences 
are of no moment ; but to the Phrenologist, who 
advocates a duplicate of organs, and that those on 
one side have an accurate counterpart in the 

* '* The deyelopement of the internal table of the skull, and 
consequently of the frontal bone, follows the deyelopement of 
the brain; but the deyelopement of the external table of the 
frontal follows the deyelopement of the bones of the face. Now, 
the brain, we have seen arriyesatits full size in the tevaif A 
year; which therefore, is the period of completing the deye- 
lopement of the frontal bone. But the bones of the face conti« 
nuegrowini^ to the ^wenfy^r^f year ; and hence it is, that 
Anatomists find the dimensions of theyro»/a/ «m«#e« go on 
increasing to that year ; and the same authors generally find 
the sinu$€$ commence at the seventh year.** 

Vide MedicO'-chirurgical Review, Aprit, 1829. 
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othert it most be a matter of regret and embar- 
jrassment to find a want of uniformity between 
both. To detect these differences of shape and 
size, a front or back view of a person's head is 
necessary. 

In order to form a more mature and correct 
judgement of the merits of this conjectural 
science^ a few more particulars remain for obser- 
vation. These are. Firsts the influence of size or 
full developement of organs, together with the 
great disproportion of br&in observable between 
Intellects and Propensities: Second, the admission 
of brute instincts and propensities in determining 
the mental faculties of man, as exemplified in 
many organs; and Third, the application of Phre- 
iidbgy to education and the callings of life. 

In tracing the Phrenologist's reasoning with 
respect to the influence of size of brain, we dis- 
cover many discrepancies and apparent contra- 
dictions : at one time he labours to prove that 
size is of the first consequence, and at another 
of Uttle moment. 

Dr. Spurzheim observes, ** I shall be able to 
shew you, that a person having a very small 
bfxnn does not and cannot display much mental 
power;'** in illustration of which, he produced 
models of two brains of idiots very small, and a 
cast of vl supposed head of Lord Bacon very large* 

* Lect. i. Lancet. 
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I will appeal to the good sense of my readers, 
and ask whether this offers to our view that just 
comparison, on which we can form a correct 
judgment ; for original deformity or disease to 
be placed by the side of soundness and great per-^ 
fection ? In fairness, ought it not to be a com* 
parison between small and large heads, where 
the owners of both have not evinced any signs 
of mal-formation or idiotcy ? Independently of 
this, all idiotic heads are not deficient in frontal 
developement, (I know an idiot with a very well 
formed head) and there is also much diveraity in 
their size and shape. 

This unjust comparison brings to my recoUec* 
tion another very similar. One evening I visited 
the Phrenological Society of Edinburgh, and 
there were exhibited by the side of each other, 
for the sake of contrast^ and as evidence of the 
correctness of the science, three skulls ; an idiot's, 
a Carribbee's, and that of some fiilly developed 
unlmown. The Carribbee'&( bead being flattened 
on its forehead was exhibited together with the 
Idiot's to exemplify deficient or total want of 
understanding. It is however an accredited fB^ctj 
that certain of the Carribbee tribes are in th^ 
habit of making the forehead flat by artificial 
pressure during infancy and childhood, yet with- 
out loss of intellect, and I have seen such a head 
of a very clever Carribbee Indian chief; the exhi* 
biting them therefore as exemplars of weak minds 
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was incorrect. Dr. Spurzheiin seems uclined 
to distrust the accounts of any artificial cause of 
this depression, and cannot well imagine how 
pressure can be applied to a forehead by any ap- 
paratus without producing a counter-pressure, 
and counter-flat, on the back part of the head. 
He says ^^ If there be pressure appUed to the 
forehead, I should like to know how the apparatus 
is applied without producing counter-pressure ? 
I find the anterior part of the head much depress- 
ed, and I find the posterior part very much de- 
veloped, iiow if a string were tied all around the 
head, it must prevent developement all around. 
I cannot conceive of there being pressure with- 
out there being counter-pressure. "* Unquestion- 
ably pressure requires counter-pressure, but each 
may be of similar or dissimilar kinds, and very lit- 
tle mechanical ingenuity is requisite to effect that 
pressure and counter-pressure which will produce 
exactly what Dr. Spurzheim represents in his 
Carribbee heads (namely) an anterior depression 
with a posterior developement. If you apply a 
ligature of tape tightly round a head, it must 
inevitably produce equable pressure on all parts, 
and of course equally prevent developement; but 
if a flat unyielding piece of wood or other soUd 
material of a length greater than the width of the 
head be laid upon the superior prominence of 

* Lect. 2. Lancet. 
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^e forehead, and If to the centre of thiiswoodii 
Bstrrow bandage be fixed and its endsi cfltitied 
t6fmi^ tho head^ ovct the ea^, and tied at the 
bas6 of the occiput, we shalf pr^ciufie A flatteninj^ 
of Ae forehead and k prominence or great de- 
V^lopemeiEit of the ocoipnt or posterior part, this 
being sitnaf ed quite above the ligature. Without 
knowing precisely in what manner the Carribbees 
elfect • this change of form, there can be no diffi- 
culty in dpvit^ing a mode, neither is there ahyne- 
c^sity for entertaining an idea tliat it is natural^ 
liiidJddnfeqnen% that their anitaalfkoultfes sd 
greatly predominate over their intellectual. In 
furtherance and in confirmation of this principle, 

« • • 

the Dr. adverts to a diffierence between the heads 
of men and women, shewing by Phrenological 
admeasurement that the former are superior or 
stronger in the intellects, but weaker in the aninial 
feelings or propensities, with the exception of 
those situated on the sides of the head. His expres- 
i^ion is, ^^ females often say to us, that we do not 
feel like them ; and we reply, that they do not 
think like us."* ** Now, if we look to the confi- 
guration of the heads of each sex, we find, that 
the heads of men are thicker on the sides than the 
heads of females, and longer firom the ear to the 
top of the forehead ; whilst the heads of females 
are flatter on the sides, and there is a larger 
portion of hramfrom the ear to the ocdpui than 

* Lect. 1. Lancet. 

F 
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in males/' where the organs of Amativeness^ 
Combatiyeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Love of 
Approbation fend Esteem, reside/ We are here 
told in express terms, that there is less brain in 
the frontal region, and more in the occipital or 
posterior region of the head in women than'ia 
men ; and since we are informed, by phrenologi- 
cal charts of the brain, that all the intellectual; 
faculties are situated in the forehead, it cannot 
be doubted that female intellects are, upon these 
principles, held rather cheaply. I am not desi- 
rous that even to the fair sex, truth should; be. 
sacrificed to gallantry; but I shall endeavour to" 
shew^ that there is no solid foundation for the in- 
ferences which have been drawn from this sup^ 
posed disparity of form between the two ; neither 
am I inclined to consider these peculiar diflferen- 
ces generally correct. 

If we survey the whole range of animated, na-* 
ture, we perceive the heads of males and females 
alike in all respects but size, those of the lattelr^ 
being generally less, not in individual parts^ but 
as a whole. For examples, take the following 
Genera ; look at the difference of size between 
the heads of male and female rabbits, cats, horned 
cattle, sheep, and birds ; yet are we able to dis- 
cover any difference in their instinctive animal 
propensities, either in number or degree ? Do 
we observe Tnale birds or quadrupeds less aona*- 
tive, or combative than female ? Certainly not ; 



but'keeptngtoour own genus, which is fiirpre- 
ferable in the comparison, do we find women more 
fond of approbation, more vain and conceited, 
more combative, amiative, or philoprogenitive 
than men ? Undoubtedly not. The abundance 
of coxcombs and lewd debauchees, proclaim the 
falsity of this opinion. Does the mane of a lion, 
the beard of a man, or the variety and superior 
beauty in the pluma ge of male birds, alter or 
exalt the instinctive or mental powers above their 
fenuile companions ? They serve simply as badges 
oldistinaion between the sexes, and are taken as 
such: wherefore then is a trifling difference in the 
size of head between man and woman adduced as 
a proof of difference in the intellectual powers, so 
disparaging to the female ? The general edu 
cation of men and women is certainly in . many 
respects different, which undoubtedly serves to 
modify their habits, manners, and mental endow- 
ments, but does there exist less aptitude in women 
to learn or to reason ? Were it not an invidious 
task I could mention numerous bright examples 
among the fair sex of superior genius, and intel- 
lectual attainments ; why then frame those dis- 
tinctions, which do not appear founded in nature, 
and which daily experience contradicts. Great 
importance we find attached to size in many 
more of their arguments ; thus Dr. Spurzheim 
observes, " You would not say that a man had a 
piMairumsly high forehead, although you might 

r 2 
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describe liim with a far^kead vUlaivu^^jf bmf. 
Here are two BkuUsy oae high aa^^ iai*g^4 ik^ 
ether smaU^vA very low. Weiildi yetu not tiay ti^ 
( the least ) represented ihe igne^ iemiileB ? "* 
Where shall we find a more unclmritable pafiL- 
graph ? the denounemg as tiilanoifialy fenaied 
that forehead whieh happens to be *^ Small and 
very low/' Who has fieishioned every m^Em f who 
has given xme a low foreheads another a h%fa; 
but the Creator ? To attach infamy then to tfa« 
structure of organs^ is ndt inlpugning nmAf 
but his Maker. Man did not create thetn, he 
cannot alter them^ and ir they b6 ferlned for 
villany and vice^ how can he change thei^ fuiic»> 
tions, and direct them to virtue ? Indepe]tid^itly 
of this you wUl find in the charts every ignofalfe 
&culty situated on the sided and bacSk of the 
head, how &erefi)re eati th^ f cH^tih^adi at «il 
represeniHiGm^ 

PassiBg over f<^ the ; present 
action of am orga% I iiMst it wiU be alloVired 
that large size or its synonysm full detdbpefat^ot^ 
is esteemed of the first coaseq^efiee. to ml^hupeoa^ 
legist; tiiiat by it he essays ^ poiiit thit who ti 
wise or foolish, and to distingqi^i a tfedut firbm ti 
sinner. He has certain mp^ of meKaAurinigli^ds 
to ascei^in the actual sUse of their different paits^ 
and can tell us whai^e considers a tohlliybly^^esr 

t LecUi. Lan^t* 
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vdoped li^ad sliisvM lOManre ^ Uhd tiiat froin a 
^en^aral^eVeldpemdnt ^^t finesAliBftdfi may ibtvl^ 
BO {frotiibei^aa^eB miialevlsr;* " vand again >ause 
ditiSi be eon^dered in ihd exkimnBti6ix . of ^flie 
head;"f Does not all this sbdw that, next to plu^ 
ralities, size ill a Very eslieintial part bf tM^ docrw 
trin^^ and a mbst charaeteristie feature*,.? . Wib 
are told in one leetore^ that ^^ a Tery ^malL brain 
does not and cannot dispi^y Iniich mental power,! 
yonwHl nbver find thai: ihose mete >vlio e%&A 
in mental poj/rars^ hare very small braii^^'' ds6 
^^ fiinee id^n of great! t&ld^ have Uirgdr heads 
than idiots, cajoiiot w6 measure tibe pcnben of the 
fnmd by Ibe si^e of the head f and a tupponiA 
head of Lord Bacon is mddiiced ait an instance of 
immenoe ergani^tion oSfaram and mental poweif ; 
yet in;a sucipeeding lecture, we read that .^^ yon 
cannot go Ih^n ttoe to another^ and idy^ jo^ 
head is largeij^ than your neighbour^ helice you 
have more tltienta/'|t And &is forsoolii^ because 
t|iey aayv Siat yoil cannot frdfai^tfae ^^ Molffte 
siae §i the. braih, judge j<^ the qualifieatmi of 
rai^d/'^^ Yetwh».t^ J wmaldastf^ are >'^tma^ and 
lqrgff^'\hist ahscdiite tenhs^ ? Waa not Lord jB»- 
cQu's taleht thus ^kusrtneH, tand his head sheeted 
^1 .^eiog a6f a^iete^ iinmeiite S dnd tbe.^^sihaili 
mA t^ icnr skuU " bb poUtkehf pourtrayihg tite 
igfioblesehtimc&ts? . 

* Lect iit Lancfet. f Ud. i.Lanoei. ^ Liset.i. Lancet. 
II Lect. ii. Lancet. € Lect. i. Lancet. 
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. I am kwlined to suspect tliat Phrenologists in 
their various examimtions of heads, have disco- 
vered many superior intellects and clever fellc^ws 
with small or moderately developed organs, which 
would greatly tend to undermine their system, 
and therefore sought to modify- the meaning of 
size. . Be this as it may, they have thought it 
neceissary to introduce a quality or condition of 
organ^ tantamount to full developement, which 
is termed adivily ; a quality very undefinable, in 
the sense used, and difficult of detection, for we 
are told '^ the study of determining the nature 
of a function is more easy than it is to determine 
the.degree of (ictivity of a fimction. * '* 

Phrenologists we know profess to have learnt 
the former from observation and experience, but 
ihe latter we are left to discover by intuition, as 
they fail to acquaint us by whatphysical appear- 
ances it is to be known, simply observing that 
> ^ different degrees of activity cannot be measured 
by size alone,f '^ seeing that a small muscle is 
bften stronger and more active than a large one. 
If then brain and muscle will bear comparison, 
why may not a small brain be stronger, more 
active, and more intellectual than a large one. 
But we ofiten find them identifying size with 
activity although they deem them totally distinct. 
** Persons come to me (says Dr. Spurzheim) who 

* Leet. ii. Lancet, f Lect. ii. LanceU 
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hav^ not studied tlie suligect much^ and siay/ 
Have I such an organ ? have I such a power % 
I . always say yes, that is true, that organ does 
exist, but the question should be put in. a phre* 
nological way — Have I this or that organ small or 
ferg*cinproportionto the other organs?"* What 
can here be meant by the terms small and large, 
b:ut activity in the latter and want of it in the 
former, which ip fully admitted in the following 
sentence: "In a general way we should say 
that these parts were large in proportion to the. 
other parts of the head of this individual and 
theref(yi*e vruyre active "+ and their great object 
in examining the hejad of a Murderer (who must 
have the organ of destructiveness active) is to 
learn whether this organ be large or folly deve- 
loped; and if they find it so, the fact is proclaimed, 
and they triumph exceedingly at the precision 
and accuracy of their science. J I learn from good 
authority that they were in the high expectation 
of finding a huge destructive faculty in the head 
of that cold-blooded* murderer Order, but alas f 
it was riot there. Another fiend-like murderer 

* Lect 3. Lancet. + L«c** 7 ^ac®*- 

% ^* Therefore finding one part more developed than ano- 
tht?r, you may he sure that the fundamental power situated 
there will he more active than another. " 

" What has hitherto heen said, is merely the physiological 
part of phrenology, namely, that the size of the orgtm is 
merely sufficient to determine the activity. " Lect. 16. 
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hfs sinoe been disB^ed 9l£ Bury Hospital, in 
whose head tilie organ in question was very swiatt. 
It appears to la^ that mcn?e consiBten<;y, per- 
spicidty, and skill wonld have been sbewDi had 
not Phrenologists, endeavoured to establish a d]»« 
tinetion between power and activity, but, \ry 
aiming at Ihis, and alleging that organic deve- 
lopelnent might be large, yet its activity small, 
they have myStiified the s\^l]^t, and created a 
labyrinth of difficulties witbput means: of extri- 
cation. I firmly believe that if you were to ask 
the most expert Phrenologists to recognize tlie 
activity of an organ, without any conside]«.tion 
ef its size, that he would be unable to answer 
satisfactorily. He tells us tiiat peculiar ** bodily 
constitution, exercise of the individual parts de- 
stined to certain offices, will produce a greater 
degree of activity in them **^ and that VKe are to 
learn Us presence from natural language : but 
this is to very little purpose, if he cannot point 
out to us the physical condition of those parts, so 
as it may be cognizable to our senses ; because 
without it we are left to inquire respecting the 
individual's constitution, degree of exercise of 
certain organs, his education, and situation in 
life ; and since all these essential points can ooly 
be learnt by mquiry, where is the great utUity 
pf bifrthening pur memories with this science, of 
protuberances ¥ From time immeinorial t][ie/tru4 
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• Lect, ii. Lancet. 
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olMxact^caof nie» ))»ve. heQn \iwai ffOm ohsi^4 
vbJ^om and inquiry; '*t0ll m^ wbat coBSipiaiiy 
a mBfi. keeps, aad I wUl teU you who he is. " 
The least therefore to have been expected firQin 
this ^^ most important discovery, -' was, that we 
should be able to dispense with aQ such prepa^ra*^ 
tory scrutiny oi character, and unerringly to 
detect the presence of talent, vice, or virtue, i^ 
all degrees, by a simple survey of the head. 

It appears that Dr. Gall made this practical 
use of his art, for we are told that ^^ he was. bold 
enough ta address every person in whose head he 
observed any distinct protuberances* "* So timt 
HE determined the actions by the protuberances. 
From the guardied circumspection of tibie present 
Phrei;iologists, I should suppose that Gall had 
fellen into ^rrore^ in n^ finding character and 
prominence to correspond to h]3 wish, and thmt 
he had occa«bnaIly npiistakeii. his n^n ; a4; aU 
eventa we know that now they do qot vei^uj^e to 
speak of the applicati,o9 of organs, wiitb^ut fipft 
learmng the situation of life s^ educatiQin of a 
person^ isx other words, ^h^n they have heard 
his character they know it.f Th^y how^v^r ^j- 

♦ Dr. Spurzheiiw's Work 1815. 

f << Suppose I see an individaal with certain intellectual 

powers strong; if 1 know certain eondttiahs, then I miiy 

tp^ak of ike a|>pHqalic^ but wiUioalt knowing the sUaat^n 

in which the persoip lives^ or of the educatioi» he mey have 

received, I cannot speak of Ifaeiir application, Ltct. xvi. 
Lancet. 
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tertain private opinions^ and give shrewd guesses*. 
If a combination df full developement is per 
ceived in the organs of self-esteem, firmness, and 
love of approbation, then they consider the posses- 
sor to be very conceited, and touchy, and that one 
must take care of him in society* If they see a 
person with a large organ of self^steem what do 
they learn from it ? " I know (says Dr. Spurz- 
heim) that the person has a good opinion of 
himself^ and that is all* "* . 

To aid and illustrate phrenology they have 
brought physiology, which Dr. Spurzheim prefers 
calling " natural language/' This language may, 
and often does prove serviceable to us in the 
study of character, but although so much has 
been written on it by Lavater and others, who 
ever thinks of confiding on its accmwsy in the 
present artificial state of sobiety; and from the 
difference it assumes in different countries- 
The natm*al language therefore of man must 
be at all times most fallacious, particularly as 
he can dissemble and play the hypocrite. In 
applying this principle to the different organs, 
' Dr. Spurzheim when speaking of Secretiveness, 
says^ "How can I know when this power is 
active ? By the natmral language, by the appear- 
ance of the whol^ countenance j such a person 
looks sideways, looks about the room, but never 
looks you in the fece.*'f Very plausible indeed ! 

.1 

^ Lect, xvi. Lancet* fLect. xiii. Lancet. 
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b«t mAy Qoi these same faoial signs adse from 
Viodesty, clownislmess^ <x sheer stupidity ? mA 
whea he tells us that such a person ^^ will aVoid: 
company, and if brought into it will soon try to 
get away/'* I should say that these traits ace 
much surer indications either of sheepishness, or 
^Loessive timidity, of very little knowledge ot 
society, or intercourse with the world ; than of 
inning as Gall would have it, or a tendency tol 
conceal according to Dr. Spurzheim's idea. Iii 
illi)stration oi this &.oulty the Dr. adduces the 
de^ -who finds a bone, and who ^Vafter he haa 
satisfied his appetite, will conceal it until a fiiture 
day,'' f ^Iso the man who c^n k^p a secret : now 
neither the dog nor maai may be one iota more 
aFersQ to company, or try to avoid it for having 
these propensities^ and hence, the rule given for 
atoertaining their activity by natural language, 
WUI not apply. . . 

:. Mr. Combe has been very erudite in endea^ 
vouring to illustrate the difference between power 
qnd activity. He first appeals to mechanics, 
and says ^^ The balance wheel of a watch moves 
with much rapidity, but so slight is its impetus, 
that a hair would suffice to stop it ; the beam of 
a steam-engine traverses slow and ponderously 
du*ough space, l)ut its power is prodigiously 
great.";]; He then proceeds to muscular meohan- 

♦Lect, xiii. Lancet, f Lect. vi. Lancet. 
jl^ystem of Phrenology by G. Combe. 
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iBu, and observes that, ''Tfae3w)3i6«iidb(ifiiMl» 
6ver hUl and dale uridi animsted agility $ but a 
dUght obstacle wooid (kAuxtetbalance Ins mom^ai* 
tisn, knd arrest bis ^ogress. The Elephant on 
ti» (3f&Let hand, iollk Aowlj and heavily aldn^ ; 
but tile impetus of bis motkxn ivoald sweep away 
kn impediment, sufficient to resist fifty Otrty^ 
hounds at the summit of their speed." Ijastly 
he appeals to mind, and instances oratoi« whK> 
have ^eat ^* fluency of elocution " and *^ qidek- 
ness of parts," but who are ^^ neither impressive 
Bor profound," as examples of luMinty c^y ; iaakk 
slow but impressive and energetic speaketis te 
specimens of power. All tins may be Hr^tj il4i- 
po^ng, but is the logic sound ¥ If I can shew 4^1^ 
converse Ik^ mechamcally and mentaUy, that 
poWw may be xa^eA with, and tesdt from wsd-^ 
vity^ also that slowness is not aaa essential re^^^ 
site of power; Mr. Combe's reasoning liitistb^ 
esteemed unsound, and we have otdy to adnure 
his rhetoric, which I do in l^incerity. In oppb- 
sition to his rapid balance wheel of the watch^ 
which may be stopped with a hair, twill addtf^ 
a dtnnoh ball, which, rdll^d slowly onWards &D6sttk 
Very little power and may be stopped with a ^rclW; 
but give it activity from the caimon^6 m<n:fth, ai^d 
who will deny or be able to resist its poorer ^ 
Again, are iiot acHvity and immense potoer eom«. 
bined in the rapid escape of steam from the boiler 
of a steam en^ne, which puts the $low andpm^ 
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hetm in motion? Aiid ti6w #f^ i^|>etf 
t6 »d6ift! ta6chai^sm. If HILt. Gbmbb's Orey- 
hbttnd is flrtrfiw with little powet^ is not my Libn 
of Tigfer actite with great jWwer % If his lEle* 
ph^M is an example bf d&imes^ dwd pdiv&r^ iH 
ndt my ^will>^wimming, tid^-i*ei^sting Whdle nh 
6!S!ample of aclUtily tnd powetf I can etcn 
dceommodate tikt Phrenologists with speciniehs 
cS rtdid th^ reverte of Mr. C5ombe*s, and briiig 
to th^if rdcrflection oratots trkb kt^ both pro^ 
fmmi and im/pre^^e^ yet mbl^t ^pid and fluent 
ih elocution. Lord Holland, Mr. Ji^ffireys, and 
the 1km. Robefrt Hall are illustri<!ms examples o!f 
gteatt mentsLl power combined with much atti^it'^ 
er fiuency of speech. From this it will be pef- 
daived tiiat neither upcm mechanical nor even 
i^rital principles is Mr. C6mb€i*s logic qiiit^f 
soond and tmati^werable ; and to bririg foHvard 
Ae lnliisif^dtati<)te of mitad^ w^iich never have 
\sk^ proved to be tnefchatti^al, in com^ariison 
<^i(k pure medhanical princij^es, is an ille^ti* 
ihiit^ ai^ w«ak hiod^ of philosophizing. 

. Whfl^ engag^ed 6n thfe influence o^ size in 
individual organs, I Wii^ td make a rematk on 
&e isi^m^s^ik^iii ma^itude of the three ^at 
ciftss^s^ Itft^lJe^:^, S^tiiheHts, a'nd Propensities. 
lA looking ^% l&e hedd phl^ndlogically divided 
into organs, oat attention cannot fiii) of beiti^ 
arrested by the great disparity observable between 
these three cfauneir. Thi fixi6llfe6ts, amounting in 



nrnnber to aoarly oxy; Imlf of. the tbii^ fiye, do 
not occupy apparantly moretl^ai -onfe - fourth, 
certainly not more than one third part of the 
whole skidl. The ^rain allotted to the senti- 
mente and animal &cu]itie5 is .very considerable, 
but to the intellectual, whose impooitaiit and dif* 
ficuh duties we fHresume would naturally require 
an equal if not superior portioi}, exceediagly 
small assignments have been granted, and they 
appear ineonveniently crowded about the eye- 
brows and frontal sinuses. This glaring -disqpm* 
porticNot. has always surprized me, becauae I cannot 
discover any sound arguments to silppert it. 
Shew me, on removtng the skull, that the whole 
brain is divisible by the knife or any other in* 
strument into thirty^five; distinct c^rgans, and that 
fifteen or more of these are discoverable in that 
part given to tibe forehead, and I ^iiall n^ re* 
quire further .evidence : but the assuming. snch a 
division, and the bare declaration that *^ it is 
necessary to divide it (the forehead) inter smaUer 
portions than we have done th^a other parts of 
the head, "^ without a shadow of reason in sup- 
port of it, does not satisfy my mind. 
. For not believing thi3 doctrine orthodox, I 
may be pronounced very sceptical, or my intel- 
lects may be still n^ore coitfiaed and crowded 
than Phrenologists have des(^ibed those of 
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timnkhid in ^eneml, or they may be more obtuse 
and confosed ; still, without much stronger evi* 
dence in &your of it than has hitherto been 
adduced, I intend remaining a sceptic. 

Having disposed of size, I shall advert to the 
tise that Phrenologists have made of brute ani- 
mals in the formation of their system, and which 
appears to have been carried to a ridiculous 
extreme. When we compare man with brutes, 
in the common possession of certain sentient 
and instinctive principles, the comparison is 
legitimate and just, because we know the facts 
to exist ; but when we proceed to assert without 
proof, that particular parts of a brute^s brain 
answer to certain organs, and impel him to per* 
form certain known propensities; and that if 
man has any thing like such a conformation of 
brain, as shewn by the head, he must also have 
Ae same propensities ; then I say the comparison 
becomes gratuitous, weak, and unphilosophical.l^ 
I shall exemplify this in one organ only : ^^ ex 
uno disce omnes.'' Dr. Gall had observed in 
carnivorous animals, more especially in the 

^ ^'Urbein, quamdicunt Romam, Melibee, putavi 
Siulius ego, huic nostree similem, qu6 saepe soleinus 
Pastores ovium teneros depellere fsetus. 
Sic canibus catalog, similes, sic matribus bsedds 
Vonm : $ic pdfpis cnmponere magna soleham. 
Veri^m hsBC tantlim alias inter caput extulit urbes, 
Quanttkm lentasolent inter viburnd cupressi." 

Virg : Bfacol : Eel : 1. 
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«D9ipitn«e or }mk g«n«^, a br<if d be«4 tm4 
fl41 4evek);peipQ|tt py^ each «ar^ uid he sdt H 
down as bein^ th(tt portion of brain which ftnv 
nished the propei^ity to lull; and afterward, 
pb^erv^ng a fullness of head oyer the ears of seve- 
ral mur4?re^s, he at once concluded that this 
must be identici^ with that of carnivorous ani- 
mals, i^nd forthwith called it the organ of mur- 
der. I ask whether he had any sound data for 
declaring that carnivorous animals killed others 
m consequence of their having a full develope- 
ment of head over their ears 9 How could he 
J^QW the one to be a came of the other ? Who 
or y^hsA. infor^ied him that Us conclusion was 
just ? No piorts^l pould, and analogy ^lere will 
ijot bear him out ; for if we examine the Heran 
genus of birds, which are as decidedly destr^ctive 
pf 4nimj^l life as hs^wks, we shaU find no 9ua^ 
^rre^ponding breadth of head at this particular 
paicti ^)ut <^ t^e contrary a narrowing. 

To strengthen this qp^nion of his p^ei^eptpv, 
Pf. Spurzheim lu^s cited many destructive car- 
nivorous brutes, ^ucli a$ the wolf, fpx, polecat, 
weasel, and others, which are unquestionably 
broad at thiis pis^rt ;. and as, a cpnjtrfuit h^ ^di^ces 
the heads of hares, rabbits, and roes, which are 
herbivorous. Frpw this disparity between the 
two examples, one might at first view be induced 
to imaging the Phrenologist correct; biit on 
]re|iect^on, I tidnk we can discover a more just 
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Und prol^ble reason as well as necessity tot 
greater developement or width of head in the 
carnivorous animals. On considering the instinc- 
tive appetite of these rapacious creatures, we 
find it solely for flesh and blood ; to obtain which 
they must often have to contend with other ani- 
mals of much superior size. For example, wea- 
sels, destroy rabbits and hares, though very 
inferior to them in size. This then seems to 
imply a need for some remkrkable muscular 
power or appropriate weapons, or both ; and in 
examining these destructive animals we find 
both. The falcon tribe require great strength 
of jaws and neck, to hold and tear in pieces their 
prey. The wolf, fox, weasel, and polecat depend 
upon these powers for similar purposes. Now, 
we invariably find, that where great power is re- 
quired, more numerous or stronger muscles are 
essential, the attachments of which necessarily 
require a broad surface ; and here we have it for 
receiving those muscles on the back part of the 
neck, which are used for bearing off prey, for 
tearing it pieces, or for shaking it ; and illustra- 
tions are seen in the tiger, which with the greatest 
case bears off a man in its mouth ; in the kite, 
whilst tearing in pieces a lamb ; and in the dog, 
which gives its victim a most terrible shake, as 
well as gripe. The herbivorous animals on the 
other hand, as the hare, rabbit, and roe, (Dr. 
Spurzheim's own selection ) do not require great 
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strengh of muselesr in the postwior pari of &e 
neck, and consequently there was less breadth of 
head necessary for musctdar attachm^aits. Few 
animals are more weak in the neck than the rab- 
bit and hare, and their heads are narrow, whilst 
the cat, an animal of no larger size^ has greeit 
power of neck, and a lH*oad head* This expla- 
nation adapts means to ends, and appears more 
rational than the one given byPhrenologists, who 
must be as ignorant of what part of brain gives 
the impulse to destroy, as the animal itself; But a 
fact which has still more stroi^ly impriss&ed on 
my mind, the delusion of comparing man. with 
brutes in mental organs, more particularly in 
reference to the one under consideration, is. thi&; 
we never find it to be the natural inclin&tion or 
act of any carnivorous atiimal, however saVage, 
to destroy its fellow; but it kills other adtindals 
in order to satisfy the appetite of hunger implanip- 
ed in its nature, and not from any eml prmciplet 
this therefore does not bear the niost remote 
comparison with the mwnferer. He destroys bis 
iellow-creature, not to satisfy hunger, hut either 
under an insane impulse, or whibf :i& far worse 
.under a most depraved moral principle ; from a 
,want of that fear and love of God, which causes 
him to despise hk commandments. 

Man, in the commission of this foul crime, has 
.no example set him by the brute creation. I may 
perhaps be here reminded, that the rabbit some- 



titties makes away with hee yoimg ; it is tru«, 
bat this cannot arise from her having tiie organ 
of destroctiveness, which is denied her by Phre* 
nologists themsehres, and most 8chool*boys know 
that this proceeds from their officiousness in dis- 
turbing her when approaching the period of par- 
turition. I wUl ask any candid person whether 
the destruction of life by a carnivorous animal^ 
committed in order to satisfy the call of hunger, 
and the murder of man by man, bear the least 
analogy to each other ¥ and whether if Phreno- 
logists knew the seat of that organ in brutes 
which impels them to deirtroy, as well as they 
know their alphabet, they had any reason for 
identifying, that action with murder? To the 
comparison of man with man mientally, I cannot 
possibly entertain- an objection, but for the rea* 
sons which I have just stated, I enter my protest 
against instituting analogies between the reason- 
ing faculty of man and the instinctive propensi- 
ties of brutes, for the purpose of founding a 
system of mental philosophy. 

It will probably excite the surprise of my 
readers to hear that Phrenologists do not always 
consider the organ of destmctiveness contributory 
to the perpetration of murder, at least they do 
not always look for its being large^ but according 
to circumstances, they bring others in as acces- 
sary, even those of a superior prder, " If I am 
told ( says Dr, Spurzheim ) that an individiml 



has committed murder during his insanity, do 
you suppose that in every case I should look for a 
large organ of destructi veness ? I would enquire 
as to the motive j and if I found that a person had 
dispatched another tn order to save him eterTuil* 
hfy having sent him away that he should sin no 
more^ I should rather look for the organ of cotV' 
sdentioiLsness to be large than that of destructive- 
ness."* Upon this principle, the organs of vene- 
ration f and benevolence may be similarly af- 
fected and equally implicated in the praiseworthy 
deed of saving sinners eternally, by despatching 
them, and in this most singular way be still 
instruments of good : so that three of the most 
humane and exalted faculties of our nature, may 
by phrenological reasonings be made indirect^ 
hf conducive to a most horrid act : three organs 
whose excellent functions have obtained the title 
of GontrouUng powers, inasmuch as they are said 
to counteract the evil tendency of those that are 
base, bad, and inferior. Immediately the. Doctor 
admitted the presence of insanity, he should have 
disregarded every species of organic develope- 
Hient, whether small or large. Can we for one 
moment calculate upon what actions a madman 
will cpn^mit, or when and how he will commit 

* Lect. xvii« Lancet. 
t*Mf persons labour under religious derangement, as is 
sometimes the case, then the organ of veneration will he 
Jgund large.'' L«ct, iLvii. Lancet. 
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them f Certainly not. Consequently no depen^ 
dence can or ought to be placed on the motive$ 
which he himself assigns for those actions, and 
hence it must be esteemed no great mark of 
wisdom to be inquiring after them. 

I am now led to the consideration of anotlier 
Phrenological tenet, namely, the presence of a 
modifying, antagonizing, or correcting principle, 
by which some organs are said to possess a con* 
troul over others, so as to check their evil incli^ 
nations. Dr. Spurzheim says ^^ an essential thing 
to bear in mind respecting the feelings, is, that 
they are blind. No feeling jvdges. There is a 
difference between the feelings. Some give im- 
pulses only, others modify them. Such as give 
impulses are called in Phrenology propensities, 
whilst other feelings are styled sentiments, by 
which the propensities are modified."* In physics 
I readily admit blindness and want of judgment 
in regulating powers, as in the safety-valve of 
a steam-engine, but in living .mental organs, 
I feel at a loss how to comprehend a power 
of controul or regulation, unconnected with 
some judicial capacity. The higher feelings of 
conscientiousness, benevolence, and veneration 
are said to modify, counteract, or controul the 
lower, of destructiveness, pombativeness, ama- 
tiveness, secretiveness, and others. This evi- 

*L€€t«.iii. L»B€et. - 



•dently involves ei&er a power of judging whem 
controui is requisite, and at what point it shouM 
cease from acting, or else that an innate determi- 
nate preventing power is given them, which must 
continually operate in keeping the lower organs 
in due subjection. But a more general and very 
different modifying agency is afterwards pro- 
pounded, which altogether supercedes the firsts 
Dr. Spurzheim, in speaking of there being no 
controuling feelings in brutes, goes on to observe^ {A 
**but in man we must remember that there is 
a combination of higher powers happily blend* 
ed vyith the lower propensities^ and this combi- 
nation exercises a mutual injlvsnce on each 
class. "* This paragraph can imply nothing less 
than a reciprocity of 'action between the two 
classes of organs ; propensities operating on the 
sentiments, and sentiments on the propensities; 
Conscientiousness, benevolence, and veneration 
on the one hand preventing our being excessively 
wicked ; and on the other, destructiveness, com- 
bativeness, and amativeness counteracting any 
tendency to become righteous over-much, of 
wliich there is very little fear. Such a nm** 
tual influence of the powers, (it being asserted 
that ^' no power acts alone^ all the powers act in 
a combined way,'*f) affords a very even logic, 
very smooth sailing, and a delightful harmony 

* Lect. V. Lancet. t I^^t xiv. Lancet. 
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rajong the faeahies^ but is quite at variance 
t>ne of their leading principles, which gives an 
imdependence to all organs called special or fnn^ 
^amental. When speaking of the organ of con«^ 
centrativeness not being able ^* to act of itself " 
Dr. Spurzheim says ^^ all the powers which I 
shall mention as fdndamental powers, are siK^h 
as can act singly^'** which must mean without 
the controul of any other power. Now it so hap*^ 
pens that every faculty which I have just enume* 
rated, both higher and lower, and many more, 
are accounted fundamental, and therefore have 
full liberty to act alone. 

From this strange and inconsistent blending of 
partial controul, mutual influence, and indepen- 
dent action, what are we to gather that s^udl 
direct our judgment, and determine our opinions 
respecting particular fisiculties ? or of what .utility 
imder such conflicting ideas is the exammation of 
any person's head % One can scarcely imagine 
why this modifying principle was employed, 
because it certainly weakens the basis of their 
system, which consists of a plurality ofindepen^ 
dent ongans. I sixspect however that as the lower 
projpensiiies often shewed themselves in most 
iKMrked and hideous forms; and further, as the 
system stood charged with Fatalism in a high 
degree, uprooting all racnul responsibility, it 

♦ Lect. ir. Lancet. 
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became desirable to soften down and modify 
their evil inclinations ; to effect which nothing 
seemed more a propos or operative than the in- 
stating controuling powers, as a kind of preven- 
tive police. A poem called the Craniad has 
very ludicrously but happily depicted these op- 
posite features of independence and controul. 

** The faculties of man are those that will 

And those that won't, they lead to good or ill. 

AH the inferiors which incline to roam 

Too far abroad, the Masters keep at home, 

But oft, alas ! so very wild are they, 

They break the locks, and scamper clean away/' 

« 

Anothi^ very curious trait in Phrenology is, 
that its Professors should have endowed each 
intellectual faculty alone with a diversity of 
^powers ; (to wit) with perception, imagination, con- 
ception, and memory. In accordance with this 
principle, " The faculty of tune, for example, 
perceives, conceives, imagines, and remembers 
melody alone ; the faculty of causality, perceives, 
conceives, ii6agines, and remembers ideas of 
•necessary consequence, and nothing else^" * and 
-so on through the whole file of fifteen intellectual 
organs, grafting as it were these mental manifes- 
tations or attributes of Metaphysicians upon 
their own stocks; and henceforth I suppost^ 
:we. must be said to have not one mem^ry^ but 

* Sir G. M* Kenzie'B lUastrations p. 51. 
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fifteen metaories ; not one power of imagination, 
but fifteen. These advantages and acquisitions, 
which have been so hberally bestowed on the in- 
tellects, are, without any assigned reason, denied 
the Propensities and Sentiments: neither are 
there any organs of this kind specially appointed 
for their use : yet, deprived as they are of such 
advantages, we never find the Propensity of Ac- 
quisitiveness in want of perception to see the 
various modes of gaining riches, nor of memory 
to remember them ; neither do we find that of 
Secretiveness forgetting wh^n and where to con- 
ceal its pelf; the former of which is well exem- 
plified in a Pickpocket, and the latter in a 
Miser. 

In perusing the Phrenologist's descriptions 
of the individual organs, whether animal or in- 
tellectual, we meet with inconsistencies and ab- 
surdities at every page, and many things to excite 
laughter ; how therefore could they expect their 
opponents to be so very grave, as not to indulge 
that vein moderately? The shaft of ridicule 
alone would amply suffice to overthrow the whole 
system, but where plain arguments are abundant, 
they are fiir preferable, although there can be 
no objection to the employment of both. 

The organ of Amativeness ( which here im- 
plies sexual love ) has obtained a place quite at 
the base of the posterior part of the head, and 
was first discovered by Dr. Gall, in a widow 
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whom he attended in hysterics. Why lus atten- 
tion should have been directed to this propensity 
at that particular time, I am at a loss to conceive, 
but having previously considered its probable 
seat, he might merely take that opportunity of 
examining this part of her head. The idea was 
suggested by animals which are supposed to be 
excessively amative, and food of ^^ billing and 
cooing " as the Pigeon, Sparrow, Rabbit, and 
Cock, in whose heads he had observed a great 
posterior prominence, and . immediately noted it 
down as the seat of this propensity ; accounted it 
an established factj and then transferred it to 
the human cranium. His notions also were, that 
the developement of this part was not conspicu- 
ous before the age of puberty, and Dr. Spurzheim 
speaking of this organ, says, "Examine the 
Jheads of children, and you will find this part of 
the head very^jlat^ very little developed.'^* Know- 
ing that children could not possibly feel this 
propensity, I was the more induced to examine 
this part attentively, and if I have any tact at 
all; ( although I scarcely think it will be admitted 
that I have the Phrenological " Tactus eruditus *') 
I will take upon me to say, that developement 
of this organ is as great proportionably in 

in this respect with a cock sparrow, is it not truly 
ridiculous ? ' 

* Lect. iv. Lancet. 
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In close union and just above the last-mention* 
ed organ is Philoprogenitiveness or love of off- 
spritig ; a well-known instinctive feeling common 
to man and brute. It does not appear that any 
sounder reasons were employed in determining 
the abode of this faculty. Dr. Gall, was five 
years in considering what this protuberance cotdd 
mean, when in the midst of his difiiculties, ^^ a 
Clergyman who attended him, ob8«:ved that 
monkeys had a strong attachment to their prog- 
eny."* His own observations prior to this were- 
that ** he observed a distinct protuberance on the 
posterior part of the heads of • women ; and in 
comparing the skulls of his collection, he found 
a smaller elevation on the skulls of children, and 
even on those of monkeys, "f This apparent 
agreement of protuberance between the woman 
and monkey, and the hint from his pupil, induced 
the Doctor to fix the seat of this organ in perpe^ 
tuity ; reasons which exhibit more caprice than 
sound judgment. The heads of children are in 
every part less developed than those of adults, 
let their shape be what it may; but since it is 
quite clear that the propensity in question never 
can be felt by them, that part of their heads 
answering to it should upon phrenological prin- 
ciples be very jlat^ as is said to be the case with 

«Dr. Spurzheim's Work, 2nd Ed. London 1815 pp.287, 288- 

t Ibid. p. 287. 
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amativeness,yet Dr. Gall admits that it was de- 
veloped. 

Dr. Spurzheim fully concurs with his precep- 
tor's opinion respecting this organ, and entertains 
an idea that females are more attached to their 
offspring than males. To moke this dogma of 
any value, such superior attachment should be 
universal throughout the whole animated nature, 
and likewise invariable at all ages ; but number- 
less examples, both human and comparative, 
might be adduced to prove that parental attach- 
ment to their progeny, as a law of nature, is 
perfectly equal. Very many male birds feed 
their young, and pay them as much attention in 
every way as the females ; pigeons and sparrows 
are among these, and they even sit on the eggs 
alternately during incubation, so that these birds 
are amative in every sense. Male and female 
foxes, with some others, are admitted by Dr. 
Spurzheim to participate equally in this feeling. 
I grant that in most animals, particularly the 
mammiferous, it is the female's peculiar province 
to be in constant attendance upon their of&pring 
during infiincy, for several obvious reasons, and 
therefore a greater attachment might be inferred, 
but surely this is an insufficient reason for deny- 
ing the male equal affection. Is the &ther of 
children to feel less love for them than their 
mother, merely because necessity does not re- 
quire him to be so much in their company, and 
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during childhood to perform so many kind offices 
for them ? Undoubtedly not. That very affec* 
tion which the mother is shewing to her tender 
o&pring in one way at home, he is shewing in 
another way abroad. He puts forth the strength 
of his arm to supply their corporeal wants, to 
protect them from injury and insult. He is 
equally anxious for their health, their welfare, 
their instruction, and advancement in life, and 
can it then be maintained that he loves them 

The absurd sentiments which have been put 
forth by Phrenologists respecting this organ are 
sickenmg. We are told that " Gall possesses 
the skull of a woman, who being sick, had the 
confirmed notion of being pregnant withjS^e 
children^ and in this skull the corresponding 
organ is extremely developed."* What an 
exceedingly clever illustration this of the infalli- 
bility of their system. These Philosophers have 
often warned others against drawing compari* 

and yet bring forward the fancies of a sick and 
perhaps delirious woman to cotroborate their 
views. The inferences drawn from a small de« 
velopement of this affectionate organ are strange 
and unnatural. Dr. Spurzheim observes ^' a- 
mong mankind this Phenomenon must be consi- 
deredas a circumstance indirectly conducive to 

• Dr. Spurzheim'i Work 1815 p. 288. 



Ififmiticide. We have examined the shape of 
the head in twenty-nine women who were Infan* 
ticides ; twenty-five of them had the organ <A 
Philoprogenitiveness very small. '^* This asser- 
tion does not absolutely amoimt to a positive 
avowal that a mother, who has thid organ small, 
cannot avoid destroying her children, but it ap- 
proaches within a line, and supposing that with 
this conformation of head, her organs of controul 
are likewise small, and that of destructiveness 
large, how, according to Phrenology could In- 
fanticide be well avoided. We are told however? 
that in four of these unfortunate women, the 
organs of Philoprogenitiveness were not found 
small, hence they must have loved their child- 
ren ; then we ask, why murder them, why com- 
mit so cruel an act ? When we read^of women 
perpetrating this foul and unnatural deed with 
organs of affection for their offspring very dif- 
ferently developed, the cause assigned by Phreno- 
logists, even as indirect, must be fallacious. 
But to shew how woefully mistaken these Literati 
sometimes are, I will give a paragraph which 
appeared some months ago in one of the London 
Newspapers, I believe in the Courier, but not 
having particularly observed, whether it was the 
Courier, Times, or Globe, I was then perusing, 
will not positively state which. ** The unfortu- 
nate woman who was executed a few mornings 

♦ Dr. Spurzheim's Work 1815, p. 289. 
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ago for destroying her child^ has been examined 
by Dr. E. a distinguished Phrenologist; who 
{not knowing her history^ and therefore free from 
all intention of bringing discredit on the execu- 
tive) on inspecting the head, pronounced the 
organ of destructiveness to be i/nvperfectly develo^ 
pedf whilst that of Philoprogenitiveness was verj/ 
strong " and the Doctor's words were, she had a 
great attachment " for her children. '* 

This to me is satis superque to root up the 
the doctrine, for here an act is committed, al-- 
though the strongest phrenological reaiions conr 
curred to prevent it. In further support of this 
organ, Dr. Spurzheim mentions the fondness of 
some savage and fierce tribes for then* children^ 
and then exhibits the very fidl developement.of 
Carribbee heads at this part. I have before en-^ 
deavoured to account for the posterior fiilfanessof 
their heads mechanically, and the fondaess of 
savages for tlieir children argues nothing towards 
establishing this organ ; for do we not fiad as ar<^ 
dent a love of offspring in the fierce and rapa* 
cious tiger ? Then why not expect it equ^y in 
uncivilized as civ^ized man ? 

Batchelors on the road to preferment,, nuist 
Ttew exercise much circumspection respecting the 
developement of this organ. The fbUowing 
stanza may be of some use to them. 

Before you court, at least before you wei^ 
Seek for this organ in the Lady^s head ; 
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If largej she'll love her children as her life, 
Itimally she'll teaze them with eternal strife; 
And \{ h perfect Jlai you should espy, 
She'll not lament if one and all should die« 

The next organ on which I purpose making a 
few observations, is Inhabitiveness, situated close 
to the one just commented on, but higher in 
the head, and concerning which the most emi- 
nent Phrenologists are at variance. Sir George 
Mc*Kenzie observes " but we are not satisfied 
there is such a &culty , because its functions would 
be too general perhaps for a single feculty ;"♦ 
whilst Drs. Gall, Spurzheim, and Mr. Combe 
maintain the contrary opinion, but unfortunately 
for the science, all three differ respecting its 
functions. The first pronounced it as giving the 
propensity to hold high places, and identified it 
with pride ; whilst the second endows it with a 
peculiar inclination for certain habitations, and 
hence terms it Inhabitiveness, and the third as- 
cribes to it a totally dissimilar function (namely) 
Concentration of Ideas. It would have been 
wiser, had these eminent Phrenologists held a 
council for making some amicable arrangement, 
rather than give the world such opposite conclu- 
sions, and expose the weakness of their doctrine. 
In order to shew what singular illustrations are 
brought forward in defence of it, I shall cite a 
curious passage from Dr. Spurzheim. After 

* Sir G. Mc*Keiizie's Illustrations, p. 92 
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speaking of the determiiied action of this power 
in various animals for peculiar abodes, he says, 
** Even among rats, some are better pleased with 
the higher parts of the houne^ this is the case 
with the old English or blue rat, whilst the Nor- 
wegian rat or brown rat is most fond of the lower 
paHs of the house ; however since the Norwegian 
rats have been imported, they have nearly de- 
stroyed the ancient inhabitants : and we find a 
considerable difference in the organization of 
their heads. ^^ 

Both kinds of rats we are informed delight in 
their respective abodes, one in the garret, the 
other in the cellar, each therefore must possess 
the propensity in question ; but as considerable 
diflFerence is observed in the organization of their 
heads, we have good ground for inferring that 
each inherits a differently shaped organ. If there- 
fore two of one genus differ so materially firom each 
other in their organs of Inhabitiveness, what an 
extreme diversity must obtain throughout nature, 
knowing that an almost infinite variety of predilec- 
tion for particular dwelling places is inherent in 
different animals; consequently, how could Phre- 
nologists assign correct locality or form to such 
a Proteus like organ ? But does not the total de- 
struction of the English rat by the Norwegian, 
carry strong conviction to the mind that the 
dwellings of both are similar, since they must 
constantly have come in conlact with ^ich other* 

K 
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either in the upper or lower stories of the house, 
for had each remained in that dwelling appointed 
him by Phrenologists, with that invincible attach- 
ment* which belongs to many animals for parti- 
cular haunts, the war of extermination could not 
have been waged. It therefore intimates plainly 
either that the Norwegian must have gone to 
the upper story, or the English descended to the 
lower, or else that their haunts are exactly similar. 
Land rats in general are more partial to sinks and 
all underground dark holes, yet they feel no reluc- 
tance to ascend into store rooms, warm thatched 
barns, com stacks, or wherever their wants can 
be well supplied, and I believe that the diflFerence 
of organization in their heads has not the least 
connection with their inhabitive propensities. 

It would appear that the developement of 
brain belonging to this faculty, bears an increase 
in height somewhat proportionate to the physical 
elevation of the tenement.* The chamois, wild 

* After telling us that young ducks will go into tlie water 
in spite of the hen*s intreaties to the contrary — Dr. Spurzheim 
says *< if you go further into nature, you find that animals have 
a constant tendency to go into certain places, whatever you 
may do to prevent them ; they like Xofeed and to remain in 
certain regions.'* " We see the most determined action 
here." Lect. iv Lancet. 

t ** In the chamois, which lives always on the most elevated 
ground he can reach, except when feeding, we find the upper 
part of the brain, higher and much more developed than in the 
roe, which lives in the vallies ; and in all animals, fond of phy- 
ftical eleratioDS, we find this developement. " Lect. iv. Lancet. 
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goat, and ptarmigan are cited as illustrative of 
this feet, in' contradistinction to the roe ; but what 
degree of weight shall we attach to this argument, 
when we behold the eagle whose dwelling is 
exalted above that of most animals, with a 
head very low at this particular point, and the 
woodcock, which lives in woods upon the mossy 
swamps, with this organ remarkably prominent; 

By Mr. Combe this faculty has been called 
Concentrativeness, or the power of concentrating 
our thoughts ; an opinion quite unlike that of his 
two brethren, not being in the least allied either 
to Pride or Inhabitiveness. No doubt this gen- 
tleman had grounds for dissenting from the views 
of his coadjutors. According to the Edinburgh 
Review, 1836,* he possesses this disputed organ 
in a high degree, and knowing that his thoughts 
have been exceedingly concentrated on the study 
of Phrenology, he might be allowed ta claim a 
deeper acquaintance with its Phrenological na- 
ture ; still from such conflicting testimonies, but 
more so from its naturaUy diversified structure, I 
am constrained to say with Sir George Mc'Ken- 
zie,f ** we are not satisfied that there is such a 
feculty." 

Both Dr. Spurzheim and Mr. Combe have 

* *' A faculty of much note and importance in his scheme, 
having a goodly organ in the back of the head, just above 
love of children, and below self-esteem." 

f Illustrations of Phrenology p. 92. 



agreed that wkeaever a faculty is in a state of 
activity, the iudividual must make motions or 
gestures in the line or direction of the external 
organ. *' Whatever the situation of the organ 
may he which is active, there the head is carried 
in that direetioHf whether laterally, upwards or 
downwards/'* Now whilst the fi3rmer strenu-^ 
pusly contends that concentration of ideas takes 
place in the forehead, which would cause a per- 
son in deep thought to incline bis head forwards ; 
the latter as strongly maintains that it takes place 
in the back part, and causes the head to be 
thrown backwards: but in order to reconcile 
these differences and accommodate such diame- 
trically opposite conclusions, as well as actions, 
Mr. Combe endeavours to make nature accom* 
plish this task, by stating ^> that preachers and 
other orators are apt, when speaking with ani* 
mation to move their heads backwm-ds andfar^ 
wards alternately "f thus, inclining it one way, 
in accordance with Dr. Spurzheim, and in the 
opposite, to favour Mr. Combe. This is being 
all things to all men ; a fault I never yet discover- 
ed in nature, who is ** constant and does not vary 
her course to flatter our conceptions. "J In speak- 
ing, a graceful orator will have occasion to bend 
his head and body forwards, after which he must 

* LecU xiii Lancet, f Edinburgh Review September, 1826, 

X Lect. xiii. Lancet 
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of necessity soon resume the erect position, unleai 
he would appear fixed like a statue ; but in using 
a suitable, easy, and dignified action, was he 
ever seen to sway his body to and fro, his head 
describing the arc of a pendulum ? I wiU appeal 
to any individual who has ever reflected intense- 
ly, whether a concentration of ideas, commonly 
called deep thought, does not induce perfect still* 
ness of head and composure of body 1 We are 
constantly in the habit of nodding assent, the 
organ for which, according to the above rule, 
should of course be situated in the forehead, but 
as yet none has been delineated ; being however 
quite as habituated to signify dissent by a hori* 
jEontal shake of our heads, where are we to search 
for the active organ which represents this oscil** 
lating motion ? I shall probably be told that there 
are no organs of assent and diss^at. If so, I ask 
what internal powers impel us to make those in«» 
telligible motions of the head, which appear quite 
as sifimificant and characteristic of the activity of 
^me^. .. th<»e of co.cent,.U,«««. 

In every remaining organ are to be seen many 
traits of vague hypothesis, gratuitous assAunption, 
and erroneous induction; I shall not, however 
analyse the whole, but limit my observations to a 
few, aiaid conclude with some general remarksi. 

Passing over the faculties of adhesiveness and 
combativeness, we come to that of destructiveness. 
This was called by Dr. Gall the organ of murder 
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which hds coadjutors finding exceedingly injuria- 
ous to the cause of Phrenology, softened doi^na 
to destructiveness, but this was only a change of 
narney not nature ; since its habitat is exactly on 
the same spot of the cranium to which Grail first 
affixed it, and they endow it with similar functions, 
for we are told by Dr. Spurzheim, that it gives 
"the propensity to pinch, scratch, bite, cut, 
break, pierce, devastate, demolish, ravage, bum, 
massacre, strangle, butcher, suffocate, kill, poison, 
murder^ bxhSl assassinate!!!"* 

I have had occasion to observe that its situa- 
tion and function were wholly derived from the 
heads of carnivorous animals, and, in my humble 
opinion, upon very shallow grounds. For several 
reasons I altogether deny the existence of an 
organ of murder. 

First: Because no proof exists of the portion 
of brain assigned to this organ by Phrenologists, 
being that which impels animals to destroy life. 

Second : Because I conceive murder and de- 
structiveness to be two totally different principles. 

Third : Because I do not believe that God 
ever created any organ with so diabolical a 
function. 

Every being under heaven is endowed with an 
instinctive appetite for particular kinds of food, 
commensurate with which are its means of obtain- 

*Dr. Sporzheim's Phrenology 1815. p. 317. 
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ing it. Some are impelled by this natural feeling 
to subsist on flesh, and these have certain corpo- 
real instruments fitted for procuring it, by 
destroying other animals; they have likewise 
stomachs capable of digesting it, and it alone. 
With such an union of appetite and digestive apt* 
paratus, the law of nature clearly points out that 
the destruction of life becomes necessary and 
allowable. But there is another law of nature 
evinced in an equally strong and instinctive feel- 
ing, which is the absence of all propensity in an 
animal to destroy its own kind ; even ravenous 
wolves under the most pressing hunger travel in 
latge companies without destroying each other. 
This shews what the principle and limit of de- 
structiveness are in carnivorous animals. Is such 
a propensity in any shape allied to the act of 
murder committed by man ? He, in common 
with many other animals, has the carnivorous 
appetite implanted in his nature, and in lieu of 
certain destructive corporeal weapons, is gifted 
with other powers for a similar end. With these 
natural feelings and endowments, and with the 
additional express permission that all living crea- 
tures should minister to his wants, and be to him 
for meat, destructiveness is in him also an allow- 
able, legitimate principle ; but from his instinctive 
repugnance to destroy and devour his own kind, 
consonant with that of all other animals, and 
from his having reeaived an express prohibition 
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agMftst the shedding man*s blood ; murder be- 
comes an mmatural, milawfbl, and wicked deed ; 
bearing not the most disftant affinity to destruc- 
tiveness. 

I Ymve already adduced reasons to account for 
a greater width of head from ear to ear, in car- 
nivorons than in graminivorous animals, and one 
proof of their justness is, that they shew an adap^ 
tation of means to ends ; but no arguments are 
brought to convimce us, that the portion 6f brain 
over each ear, gives the impulse or disposition to 
destroy life. 

Judging from all Creation, from that harmony, 
perfection, and good, which pervade the structure 
of every individual creature, I can never suppose 
God to be the Author of any evil work ; and 
therefore infer that he never created in any man's 
brain, an organ which would prompt or impel 
him to murder a fellow-creature. Neither am I 
so uncharitable, as to think that Phrenologists 
seriously entertain a different opinion ; but when 
we perceive the two frmctions of destructiveness 
and murder embodied in the same organ ; and 
when we know that Phrenologists believe that 
the carnivorous animals destroy others in con- 
sequence of having this organ, and that those 
which have it not, do not destroy life ; how can 
We entirely divest our minds of the idea that 
murder is committed upon a similar prinei- 
pie, and likcnvise that tibie doctrine of Fataii$m^ 
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makes a component of their system. They deny, 
however, the charge of Fatalism, and say, that 
Phrenolc^ contains no such views. They wish to 
be understood as speaking only of the powers or 
organs^ and not of their application, saying, that 
** good and bad cannot be applied to the powers 
themselves, but to their actions."* They admit 
innate powers, but not irresistible actions. Let 
us examine a few of their expressions, and see 
whether good and bad qualities are not attached 
to the organs ; whether their applications are not 
virtually, if not formally admitted ; also, whether a 
necessity for those actions is not implied, and free 
agency, either directly or indirectly subverted. 

Some of their organs are called superior, higher, 
and more noble, imquestionably importing good ; 
such are Veneration, Benevolence, and Conscien- 
tiousness. Others again are termed inferior, igno- 
ble, base, which must mean &ae2 ; these are De- 
structiveness, Combativeness, & Acquisitiveness, 
or the obtainment of any thing upon earth in an 
honest or dishonest way. " I never (says Dr. 
Spurzheim) choose for my intimate friends per- 
sons in whom the inferior organs are very large, 
and the swperior very small, "f These terms 
indicate the admission of good and bad powers or 
organs. I would also observe that all their organs 

* Lect. iii. Lancet, 
t ^'*« Spurzheim's Work p 545. 
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were derived from and founded on some sifppo- 
9ed function^ and the distinguishing epithets of 
good and bad have been applied to these. If then 
a function be bad^ its organ or representative 
cannot be good. " A Tree is known by its fruits. '^ 
Was not the organ of murder founded on the 
frmction or propensity to destroy life, and has not 
this been admitted by Phrenologists to be in ma- 
ny respects low, base, and bad, ergo the organ 
must be low, base and bad : for did the organ it* 
self always remain quiet, inactive, a«d nnproduc- 
tive, then I should esteem it inert and inopera- 
tive, consequently useless, neither good nor bad; 
but when declared prone to act in all the vile 
ways which have been described, we must justly 
consider it a bad organ, from its frinctions being 
bad, in which all that is worthless or valuable 
essentially resides. 

The mLd of man is appUed in a great variety 
of ways, principally to the impelling and direct- 
ing the corporeal organs or instrmnents accord- 
ingly as it wills. This impelling agency is 
granted by Phrenologists to their several &cul- 
ties, more especially to the Propensities.* Thus 
the organ of Inhabitiveness, we are told, impels 
ducks and other water-fowl to seek after water 
to dwell in, the same impels nightingales to 

* Such as give impulses are what are^ called in phrenology 
Propensities.*' Lect. iii Lancet.. 
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keep to their dells, the chamois to its rocks. 
Adhesiveness impels birds of a feather to flock 
together, as exemplified in rooks, larks, star- 
lings, and sparrows.* And fiulher, Secretiveness 
impels men or other animals to conceal — Acqui- 
sitiveness to beg, borrow, steal, or gain by honest 
means — ^and Destructiveness to kill. Here then 
is distinctly an application of organs to particular 
purposes. 

Let us now examine whether their language 
does not gofer to demonstrate irresistibility of 
action. 

"If any being has only one power, he acts in 
one way and can have no choice.''^ This clear- 
ly indicates a determinate undivided action in 
any power, similar to what obtains in the eye, 
ear, stomach, liver, &c. ; which if exercised at 
all, must be in one specific way^ and unexercised 
is useless, and might as well not exist. Apply 
this reasoning to the brain of man, which Phre- 
nologists have divided into many powers, each 
having a distinct and different function : must 
not each act in its own way and have no choice ? 
Of what benefit would the organs of Veneration 
and Benevolence be, if they did not prompt us 

* In Winter all kinds of small birds flock together promis- 
caoosly; larks, sparrows, finches, linnets, &c. &c. What 
organ promps this motley group to become so friendly ? 

f Lect. XV Lancet. 
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to the exercise of devotion, and the shewing 
kindness one towards another ? Could other or- 
gans perform their functions? or could they 
officiate for Combativeness or Destructiveness ? 
seeing that *^ every feculty is confined to its own 
organ/'* An eye is not expected to digest food, 
nor a stomach to see ; either of them may be at 
rest, but when employed, it must be each in its 
proper function, and brainular organs being con- 
sidered analogous in having special faculties, we 
should expect each, when in action, to perform 
its own duty. Dr. Spurzheim further says, *' It 
is beyond a doubt, that he who is dragged into 
criminal actions by very strong internal propen-' 
sities^ rarely feels any natural repentance. In 
such a man, the inclinations which lead to evil 
are energetic : they constitute, if I may so ex- 
press myself, his principal character ; and hence 
all his actions which result from them are in 
harmony with his inclinations. "f In this para- 
graph we perceive the actual application of pro- 
pensities, expressed in the strong language of 
forcing or drag^mg a person into wicked acts, 
and which certainly bears more the character of 
necessity than choice of action, in addition to 
which, the Doctor afterwards mentions it as a 
circumstance generally known, " that every one 

• Dr. Spurzheim's Work 1815 p. 481. 
t Ibid. 1815, p. 252. 
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excuses his frailties, by saying, it is my nature ; 
it is stronger than I am, / cannoi help it '"* and 
ivhen speaking of the necessity of artists imita- 
ting nature in their configurations of heads in por> 
trait painting, he appUes this mihappy expres- 
sion, " Do you suppose, that if an artist were to 
represent a person he intended to be sent to hea- 
ven, and another to be sent to hell, that he would 
give them the %cume sftaped heads^Vf Here 
likewise is a virtual acknowledgement, that good 
and evil actions, are dependent on, and must 
proceed from certain configurations of the head, 
a knowledge being implied of the precise form 
which is likely to send a person either to heaven 
or hell. Lest the language of Phrenologists, 
already adverted to, should not be considered 
sufficiently demonstrative of an irresistible ac- 
tion, I adduce two more quotations, in which it 
appears still more palpable. When speaking of 
the organ of destructiveness Dr Spurzheim assures 
us that, ** In man this propensity presents difie- 
rent degrees of activity, from a mere indiflFerence 
to the pain of animals, to the pleasure of seeing 
them killed, or even to the most irresistible desire 
to kill. This doctrine may shock sensibility, but it 
is not the less trtief*' **A person endowed with the 
faculties proper to man in the highest degree, 

♦ Dr. Sparzheim's Work, p. 252. 

f Lect. xiii. Loncet. 

§ Dr. Spurzheim*! Work, 1815. p. 306, 
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and with very small animal faculties, will act by 
nattsre canfarmctble to the faculties which give 
the law when the animal faculties act with 
energy. He has no occasion for any law^ 
either putting in action the superior Acuities, or 
preventing the abuses of his animal faculties, and 
is really elect.'** 

I wish my readers to judge with candour and 
impartiality of the preceding quotations, and say 
whether the quality and application of organs, 
are not plainly evinced in their pages ; also whe- 
ther the doctrine of necessity or fatalism is not 
promulgated by this modem exposition of the 
human understanding. Let us not be lulled into 
any ideal security that it is not, merely because 
we are told so, when a little investigation will 
discover ample evidence, tending to subvert free 
agency, and fritter away the whole principle of 
moral responsibility. 

This is the system which is now preached abroad, 
and held up to public view as the perfection of 
mental philosophy. By its loose but dogmatic 
rules do the Phrenologists desire education to 
be conducted, institutions to be formed, and so- 
ciety to modelled. So long as it employed men's 
minds theoretically only, as a curious and amu- 
sing speculation, no great mischief arose, but 
now, that it is beginning to be reduced to prac- 

• Dr. Spurzhcim's Work, 1815, p. 610. 
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ti^^-^jurious effects are becoming manifest: 

. ;.£|j»M^ as it shall 

giUft'Wedence, and be diflFused through the va- 

lious occupations of life. An article in the 

Monthly Review for April last, states the follow* 

ihg bad eflFects of this doctrine. *^ We have 

known more than one instance in which the heads 

of servants were examined, previous to engaging 

. th^, and in which those who had any suspicious 

■'. isfiiips were rejected^ though otherwise their 

\ i^it^'dcter was good. We have have even known 

^/ ; J^^ influence the opinion of a jwrymany 

ihpugjtl his fellow jurors, not being illuminatiy 

were all against him.'' In the former of these in* 

. stances, it was not any known application of the 

. Suspected organs, which influenced the persons 

. whjbT.y^re about to hire servants, but merely the 

■j:-. pfesi^iice of their fall developement, which they 

;}* • l&oys^ht and feared would soon prompt them to 

:!;':' liNiut^etions. If therefore the organs themselves, 

' * :i*'Wil- large, are regarded with suspicion and 

':V:^ead^ (and I do not well see how it can be 

•.;/..'p.tlieirwise) it must be equally, if not more mis- 

ivJJ&^i^Vous in a practical point of view, than as 

: , ;' tholigh their applications were known and spoken 

6f;/ because, in this latter case, you have not to 

.;. ', contend with surmise and uncertainty : whereas, 

V: iiJj^^vtJie former, from sus* 

•'.^'pi^ius alone. When, however, we find that 

. ;^thflfer and theft are committed by persons, who 

. • . * ^ • , 

■* • •.' ;*•.• 
. " ^t .; . 
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have even small organs of destructiveness and 
quisitiveness, without any deficiency of superior 
controuUng powers ; and when we read that the 
good facuhies of Conscientiousness and Philo- 
progenitiveness, may, firom their small size, be 
indirectly condtidve to mwrder^ where can we 
find any ground of confidence in the science. ? 

A Phrenologist, who should perceive a large or- 
gan of Acquisitiveness in any servant applying for 
a situation, would be very much inclined to doubt 
his honesty, because he presumes that this fistcul- 
ty gives " the propensity to gather and acquire, 
to covet, without determining the object to be 
acquired, or the manner of OLcquiring it.*^* He 
informs us that he knows a man to have a good 
opinion of himself, who is endowed with a large 
organ of Self-esteem ; and upon the same princi- 
ple, he must allow that there exists a quarrelsome 
and pugnacious disposition, where Gombative- 
ness is prominent ; and a great liability to be 
vindictive, cruel, and destructive, where the or- 
gan of Destructiveness stands conspicuous : so 
that however good and upright a character any 
person may have acquired for past servitude, he 
runs a great risk of being rejected by those wh6 
adopt the phrenological creed, if unfortimate- 
ly he should possess any of the inferior organs in 
a high degree. Dr. Gall's sentiments respectin 

m 

♦ Dr. Sparzbeim's Work, p. 328. ^ ; • 
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tfaie crime of theft, that ^^ as it exists^ it was not 
against the will of the Creator,'** must inevitably 
apply to murder and other crimes, than which 
nothing can be more erroneous and revolting. 
We know that God does, for some wise purpose, 
permit the commission of crime, but he never 
wUh nor sanctions even the least. The willing 
and permitting an act are totally different. The 
former attaches itself most intimately to an act 
by desiring it ; whilst the latter has no necessary 
connexion with it, and may be even averse to it, 
yet allow its perpetration. 

Is it possible to look with apathy and in- 
difference, upon a wide diffiision of such princi- 
ples, which not only tend to excite great suspicion 
and distrust among society, but to throw off the 
yoke of moral responsibility ? Being acted upon 
in one department of life, it may be expected to 
extend its operation through every other, civil, 
moral ; and religious, and if such were the case, I 
will venture to predict that interminable dis- 
trust, discord, and confusion, would be the un- 
happy consequences. 

On the important question of education. Dr. 
Spurzheim mingles many sensible observations 
with numerous fanciful and impracticable rules, 
that grow out of Phrenology. He must enter- 
tain but a mean . opinion of what has been done 

* Or. Spurzheim's Work, p. 325. 

M 
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towards mam's improvement, during the last 
eighteen hundred years, or he never would have 
said, that ^^ many books have been written on 
education, whole libraries have been compiled, 
various institutions established, yet very little imr 
provement has taken place. ' '* According to this 
sentiment, the. whole intellectual world has hi- 
therto been nearly at a stand still ; but now, that 
Phrenology is brought into existence, and redu- 
ced to a complete system, we are taught to anti- 
cipate the most brilliant success. All mankind 
must begin de novo^ make it their polar star, and 
pursue every branch of literature, art, and sci- 
ence, under its splendid and unerring light. 

In the Doctor's exordium upon education, he 
throws out hints in an unconnected way, on 
the principles and doctrine of propagation in 
imprbving the breeds of cattle, plants, trees, and 
fruits, by attending to certain conditions ; and af- 
terwards intimates that the intellectual as well as 
corporeal condition^ of man may be improved by 
similar attentions. He observes, that "If the 
time should come when the laws of propagation 
shall be attended to, more good will be done to 
perfect man, than hitherto has been done by aU 
the institutions^ and by aU the . tea^chers of the 
present or past ages, not only with respect to in- 
dividuals, but families and nations. The body 

* Lect.ix. (iutended for xviii) Lancet. 
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has its laws, and if the manifestations of the mind 
depend npon the hody, the laws of.the.body must 
be observed, if we wish to arrivp at a perfection 
of form, or of the eudownxents of the mind."* By 
this passage coupled with another^ respecting the 
inheritance of diseases, and the propagation of 
bodily configurations, and mental . talents from 
parents to children,^ we are led to uiiderstand, that 
great perfection of mental endowment resuksfrom 
the union of great minds and fully developed in- 
tellectual brains, in conjunction witii sound bodily 
health ; so that the offspring may be an improved 
breed, superior to both father and mother. 
Aware that healthy children spring from healthy 
parents, and the contrary, I shall not contend 
against the adoption of certain wise and salutary 
measures, for the purpose of obviating many dis- 
eases which descend from one generation to 
another, and of promoting a vigorous and healthy 
body; hence so far I heartily concur , with Dr. 
Spurzheim ; but when he would imply that vi- 
gour of mind, and bright genius, depend on the 
union of certain high mental endowments, and 
that if matrimonial alliances were formed upon 
these principles, we should expect sure and cer- 

* Lect. ix. (intended for xviii) Lancet. 

f ^^ If parents have small brains, small brains will come. 
There are talents in all families, but are there certain faculties 
more active in certain families? Tou will perhaps be inclined 
to admit that there are." Lect, ix. Lancet. 
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tain improvement of intellect, and likewise, that 
by a nice attention to phrenological rules, we may 
judge accurately of the presence of such superior 
mental manifestations ; I must beg leave to differ 
from him upon the following grounds. 

First. Because we are every day witnessing 
genius and very strong minds in conjunction 
with deformed and unhealthy bodies, of which 
fact, our two distinguished poets. Pope and Cow- 
per are striking examples : also great precocity 
of talent in very rickety, unhealthy children ; and 
conversely men of the most symmetrical frames, 
sound health, and herculean bodily powers, with- 
out any strength of understanding, or with a very 
moderate share. 

Secondly. Because children are frequently 
much inferior in abilities to their parents — and 

Thirdly. Because we are not in possession 
of any true phrenological index to guide us : be- 
lieving that its outward signs and internal divi- 
sion of brain into specific organs, are all conjecture 
and dark uncertainty. 

At the same time I will not attempt to disprove 
that clever children may and often do proceed 
from clever parents, yet that we are not to rely 
on it as a necessary consequence.* 

* Since we seldom, if ever, bear of Idiots marrying^, I may 
insUiDce them in illustration of Parents with sound minds of- 
ten giving birth to nnsonnd, so that a degeneracy instead of 
improvement can and frequently does ensue. 
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In a highly civilized and dense population, 
among whom disease has found entrance in a 
thousand different enervating forms, and from as 
many different causes, obstacles are continually 
presenting themselves to counteract those whole- 
some regulations which would conduce to physi- 
cal perfection ; a&d if to these are to be added a 
host of others, arising from phrenological views 
of the human mind, mankind will become so 
surrounded with difficulties that they will scarce- 
ly know how to form proper matrimonial con- 
nexions. 

Were phrenological rules once recognized as 
applicable to propagation, we should find both 
ladies and gentlemen very particular in their 
choice of partners, often very whimsical, and 
more nice than wise respecting mental endow- 
ments. As it is not yet proved to demonstration 
that a wise father and mother shall be sure of 
having even a sensible child, much more an im- 
proved of&pring, or that parents possessing the 
organ of tune, colour, ideality, or causality, shall 
give birth to a Handel, a Titian, a Milton, or a 
Newton ; I suspect there would be many castles 
built in the air, many high expectations formed, 
and but few realised. 

I do not impugn the motive which has actua- 
ted Phrenologists in endeavouring to extend the 
laws of propagation to mind ; I believe it to be 
pure and commendable, because it certainly aims 
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ut intelleotual imjlrovelnent ; but it is io their 
meHns of attaining this which I ologect^ as being 
fiinciftil, imaginary, and without any sotlid basis, 
therefore delusive, worthless, and dangerous. 

It is^ ot ought to be, unquestionably a para- 
mount object in every nation to preserve a vigo- 
rous and healthy race of subjects ; which we know 
may be promoted by certain laws and institutions, 
the chief of which is the ordination of matrimony, 
intended in part to guard against inter-marriages 
of too close aconsanguinity. This is of a public 
nature, but there are many considerations of a 
private kind, to which it would be wise in indivi- 
duals to pay more attention than, is generally 
done. I allude to the contracting of marriage 
in families, where insanity or other hereditaty 
diseases of a very fatal tendency are known to 
prevail, and which are not unfrequently entailed 
upon generations. The^e circumstajices having 
been duly weighed, the unmarried lady and gen- 
tleman may endeavour to obtain as great a con- 
geniality of tastes, sentiments, habits, education, 
and raijk in society as they please, the more the 
better : but to b^ paying and receiving addresses 
phrenologically, eyeing, feeling, and scrutinizing 
each other's heads, in order to discover whether 
certain faculties are well developed, and a mu- 
tuality of sentiment existing, so as to guarantee 
much connubial felicity, would be, to say the 
least of it, very absurd. 
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Bring this system into general use, and all 
kinds of education^ in arts, sciences, literature, 
and the social duties of life must become affected 
by it and assume a novel character;. The lover 
then must use his utmost caution and reserve, 
when speaking of the sincerity of his passions, 
unless the conformation of his head will justify 
bold language, for in vain will he urge it, if the 
lady should chance to espy a flatness over the 
ori^oiatta^h^rU. In vaia wUl he preach 
his good qualities of heart, and excellent moral 
conduct, if she detect a depression or even flat- 
ness where the organs of Benevolence and Vene^ 
ration reside, with a fullness over Secretiveness 
and Destntctiveness. He may be picturing to 
her the prospect of perfect connubial bliss, at 
the very moment that she has discovered in his 
head a huge organ of Combativeness^f knowing 
at the same time that her own is rather more de- 
veloped than she could wish ; therefore that in 
all: probability a quarrelsome and unhappy life 
would result from their union. On the question 

* ** The systems of education also should be founded upon 
the knowledge of the moral nature of man. I might say that 
the artSf individualfy, are interested in phrenology " " In 
poetrt^ also it is useful." Lect. i. Lancet. 

f <* Having a wish to make a practical use of phrenology 
in society, you find an individual organization very large, 
do not hesitate about it, you may venture to ask whether 
with respect to a certain feeling the person has it strong or 
not You may be sure that it is so." Lect. xvi. Lancet 
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of improving the intellects by propagation, the 
Oaniad gives us the following lines. 

*^ Is it not well, before we choose a wife, 
** Or choose a husband, partner for our life, 
** To know what faculties are sound and right, 
** What intellectual organs clear and bright ? 
** For should a father and a mother too, 
** Be stupid both^ what must the children do ? 
*^ But should one only have a clear wise head, 
** Why half a loaf 's still better than no bread. 
** We must take care, and find, if we're but wise, 
^* That no bad organ 's of unusual size, 
^* Such as makes people steal, and fight, and kill, 
** And *gets the better of their better will.* 
" Ladies ! we charge you never dare to wed 
^^ A husband with Destruction In his head ; 
" Hell stab you when he's angry ! rest assured; 
" Now this is shocking — not to be endured.'* 

The reason for giving this caution to the fiur» 
respecting the angry man, is, because Dr. Spnrz- 
heim tells us that ^*at Spandaw we (meaning 
himself and Gall) saw a man who had assassina- 
ted his wife in a paroxysm of anger ; and this 
man was unhappy during his whole life. Indeed 
he was a good natured and generally considered 
as an honest man."* Although therefore we are 
agam and again assured that a person having a 
lower organ is not obliged to make use of it to a 
bad purpose, yet this is poor consolation, when 

* Dr. Spurzheim's Work p. 348. 
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We see it so rapidly and violently excited by an 
ger, even in a " goodnatured man '* as to induce 
him to commit the deepest criminal act* 

After eulogizing the benefits which would ac- 
crue to mankind^ by attending to the laws of 
propagation, both in mind and body, Dr. Spurz- 
heim affords us a very equivocal and imsatisfac- 
tory rule to accomplish those ends. He says, 
*' A villain does not like to see an honest man, 
and a just man does not like to see one that is 
unjust. Every one must know his own powers, 
and he must look for the same powers in another, 
and then such persons will live in peace.^'* What, 
pray, would tliis effect towards producing a gfe- 
neral improvement among mankind ? It would 
undoubtedly, if practicable, be separating the 
just from the unjust, the wise from the foolish, 
the wheat from the chaff, and although improve- 
ment in wisdom, goodness, and happiness, may 
possibly be progressive in one class ; degenera- 
tion in vice, folly, and misery would be equally 
progressive in the other. Superior organs mar- 
ried to superior, unay live in peace ; but inferior 
united with inferior, would, by the same rule, 
live in discord* If great improvement of the 
human mind, is to be placed on a footing with 
that of breeding cattle, similar regulations ought 
to be strictly pursued. Many physical points of 

* Lect. ix. Lancet. 

N 
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excellence are hiere studiously observed in order 
to improve stock, all thai are defective being 
prohibited from breeding; apply this rule io 
mind, and selections of the greatest intellectual 
excellence must cUone be made for propagation. 
But, pray who are to be the arbiters of this men- 
tal superiority ? Who are to measure the requi- 
site degree of perfection, and determine upon 
the only fit sttbjects ? Some sapient erudite Phre- 
nologists, I presume, who may be called *' Prime 
Craniologers of State,'* and who shall be bound 
" To swear which organ is, or is not sound.'' 

Propagation upon phrenological principles be- 
ing made the foundation stone for mental im- 
provement, the rearing or educatipn of children 
follows next, and this, with the exception of a 
certain peculiar bias in directing the powers, is 
very similar, both intellectually and morally, to 
what generally obtains in our homes and semina- 
ries, (namely) due and proportionate exercise of 
the mind, according to the health and capacity 
of a child. In determining the precise kind of 
education to be pursued, and what character 
should be sustained in the drama of life, parents 
have hitherto been in the habit of exercising a 
discretionary power, consulting in part the incli- 
nations, tastes, and apparent capacities or genius 
of their children, and in part other contingent 
circumstances, not being aware that a survey of 
the head would have readily informed them of 
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the best mode of procedure, and that unless a 
youth had a ferge organ of knguage, it w6uld be 
in vain for him to learn foreign tongues. iVbio, 
however, we presutxke the ^xt^mal configurations 
of their heads are to presage Idient genius ahd 
and powers; certain phrenolbgicd developements 
and signs of Natural language are^^o^(; to deter- 
mine the precise kind of education and calling in 
life. Parents, therefore, must either make them- 
selves acquainted with the arcana of this science, 
or run the risk of misdirecting their children's 
education and future de^iny, unless ^ome skilfiil 
Phrenologist be at hand. This will probably 
open the way for a novel profession, aiMlwe shall 
soon have Phrenologists of various grades, from 
the village Practitioner up to the metropolitan 
Professor.* 

These will inform parents what kind of educa- 
tion and pursuit is best adapted for then- children ; 
whether a son should be brought up for the pul- 
pit,— bar,--or field of battle. Whether he ought 
to be a Surgeon, Carpenter, or Man-milliner, 
Fidler, Tinker, or Tailor. It may be thought 
that my remarks are not borne out by their doc- 
tnnes, but if a language conveys correct ideas, 
that of the Phrenologist distinctly announces 

♦ Since writing the above, 1 have seen the following notice. 
•^Mr. Crook's fee for a Phrenological estimate of the natural 
character and capacity, with a written note of the develope- 
ment, is Two Guineas. If given verbally, and at his own resi- 
dence. One Guinea." 



these very principles. " The power being ob- 
served (says Dr. Spurzheim) should be directed 
into a proper channel, and this can Tterer be done, 
until persons are acquainted with the TUitwre of 
the fundamental powers. A man may be a good 
mathematician, but a bad moralist, and yet such 
a man is brought up to the church." " Persons 
fitted by nature for soldiers are brought up to the 
gown, and the reverse. Employ every individual 
according to his natural gifts.** ^^ But shall we 
condemn an individual to learn Latin and Greek, 
if the power of language be very smaMj and who 
will never become a good scholar ? '** He like- 
wise observes that those are interested in know- 
ing Phrenology, '* who have to join institutions 
of any kind, which ought to be founded upon the 
nature of man.**f Hence we presume that none 
should be admitted into Mechanic Institutions 
who do not possess full organs of Constructive" 
Tiess^ Form, Size, or Weight, None to Harmo- 
nic Societies who have not the feculty of Tune 
well developed. What the requisite mental 
manifestations are, which would entitle a person 
to become a member of a Phrenological Society, 
I know not ; unless it be that general develope- 
ment of brains which produces a smooth round 
head. ** The finest heads may have no protu- 
berances whatever. "J 

« 

* Lect. is. (intended for xviii.) Lancet, f Lecti. Lancet. 

1 Lect. iii. Lancet. 
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So long as we have the fEtcts before us of per- 
sons committing actions directly contradictory to 
what their cranial developements would lead us 
to expect, as in the case of Infanticide by the 
woman whose organ of Destructiveness was small 
and Philoprogenitiveness very large ; and of the 
two murderers who were lately dissected at Bury 
St, Edmund's, neither of whom were phrenologi- 
cally destructive— further, so long as it is pro- 
claimed that some of the most exalted faculties 
of our nature, such as Veneration, Conscientious- 
ness, and others may, be indirectly conducive to 
acts which are diametrically opposed to their own 
kind and good functions — and lastly, so long as 
the most erudite Phrenologists differ materially 
concerning the nature of organs, it would be ex- 
treme folly to repose any faith in the doctrine, 
and worse than folly to lay down a system of edu- 
cation for our children, deduced from its princi- 
ples : principles which are inconsistent with each 
other, and in a variety of instances contradicted 
by nature. 

Dr. Spurzheim appears extremely sore and 
angry with medical men, because one and all do 
not choose to believe Phrenology, which he 
thinks so very usefiil to them in many respects, 
particularly in treating Insanity. The fact is 
that the great bulk of our Profession do not see 
its correctness and vast importance with the same. 
eyes as the Doctor, and they\do not admire being 
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fenced to eredif d. system, which' upon eirahwifta" 
tion they find very problematical and tHiequivo€>a]- 
ly renounced by nature in niimerous^ instances of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, and Analog. 
Although they feel anxious for, and are ever rea- 
dy to embmce any improved mode of inv^tiga- 
ting nature and diseases, they are not to be cap- 
tivated by every specious doctrine which is 
ushered into notice ; and seeing that the unique 
method under consideration may lead tiliem very 
much astray, by appropriating specific fonctions 
to particular parts of the brain, eironeously, with- 
out a why or wherefore to be relied on, in 
fact without any solid foundation,* they prefer 



* When engaged in disproving a plurality of organs in the 
brain 1 omitted to state one remarkable argument against it. 
Phrenologists, we are .aware, founded this part of their doc- 
trine, not only upon a diversity of mental manifestations, but 
particularly upon an analogy with other corporeal organs. In 
every one of these we perceive a totally different structure. 
All the world know that there is no similarity between each 
other, in the eye, ear, tongue, stomach, heart, liver, or lungs, ei- 
ther in appearance, structure, or functions. This being the case 
every alleged organ of the brain, inasmuch as they all differ 
in function, should differ from each other either in structure 
or appearance. But examine the brain, and endeavour to 
find this verified. Those portions of it which have* been ap- 
pointed as organs of Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secre- 
tiveness aiid many other propensities, are in every respec- 
notonly like each other, but exactly similar to those which 
serve for Veneration, Benevolence, Conscientiousness, with 
the whole range of Intellects ; and Dr. Gall himself admitted 
that he would be unable to recognize the brain of individual 
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studying the phenomena of th^ human qiind as 
emanating from one undiyid,ed brain, and mark- 
ing their influences upon the body in reference 
both to health and disease. From a perusal of 
theur views and opinions respecting Insanity, it 
does not appear that Phrenologists with all their 
acumen are a whit more clever than other per- 
sons in their knowledge of the particular seats of 
this lamentable infirmity, or of the causes which 
produce it, or of the means of cure. In fact it 
wiU not be difficult to shew that the very princi^ 
pies a»d precepts which they inculcate for pro. 
ducing an increase of endowments, are phrenolo- 
gically speaking conducive to an increiise of 
Insanity. We are informed that *' if parents 
have small brains small brains will come, "* by 
which rule if they have large brains, large brains 
will come. Now we are taught to regard ftdly 
developed heads as indicative of great intellectual 
powers, and are recommended to unite kindred 
souls in wedded love, if we would wish ip obtain 
an improvement of mind; wheix however Dr, 
Spui'zheim is lecturing medical men for nyot 
studying Plirenology, in order that they might 
better understand what insanity is, and how it 
should be treated, we find him saying that " any 

organs, if separated one from the other. To know them, then, 
perfectly and unerringly, when covered by the bony canopy, 
does appear to savour of the mystery of animal magnetism. 

* Lect. ix. Lancet 
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power whatever may become deranged in insaai« 
ty "* and that when so affected its organic de- 
velopement will be always found large. In 
melancholic madness " Cautiousness will be found 
very large : '^f in religious derangement " the 
organ of Veneration will be large ; the same 
also with Conscientiousness, Pride,J Benevo* 
lence,love of Approbation, and others ;" the infer- 
ence from which must be, that largely developed 
brains are mcyre prone to become insane, conse- 
quently the very rule which Phrenologists advise 
for increasing intellect, namely an union of fully 
developed powers, (in order to ensure a similar or 
increased size of them) goes to augment the pre- 
disposition to insanity. The two extremes then 
appear to have their attendant disadvantages. 
Very small brains are either idiotic, or very dull 
and not susceptible of great mental improve- 
ment; and very large have capacities for the 
highest intellectual, moral and religious attain- 
ments, but unfortunately are more liable to be- 
come deranged, hence here,- as in most other 
things we recognize the value of a happy medium, 
and having the important discovery before us, 
that on a principle of propagation small brains 
will produce small, and large, large ; we are at 

♦ Lect. xvii. Lancet, f Ibid. 

X ** Here is the cast of» person who became insane fron» 
excess of pride, and you see how very largely developed the 
organs are here about. (The upper and back part of the 
head*)*' Lect. xvii. Lancet. 
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once fiirnished with a rule for obtaining the gold- 
en mean, simply by uniting large brains with 
small ; thereby ensuring sufficient talent to an- 
swer all the purposes of life, and at the same 
time diminish our liability to insanity. 

If Phrenology be so essentially important in 
unravelling the causes, and in determining the 
precise seats of insanity ; likewise in bringing 
this malady to a more speedy and happy termi- 
nation, why, for humanity's sake, have not some 
enunent Phrenologists afforded the world a prac- 
tical proof of it, by establishing Lunatic Asylums 
upon their own system, and thereby given us ex- 
amples of its superior value ? 

When medical men behold Phrenologists sure 
and unerring, or even eminently successfiil in cu- 
ring the different species of insanity, and other 
diseases of the brain, under the guidance of their 
art ; when also by the application of their prin- 
ciples, education shall assume a decided improve- 
ment, and produce a striking augmentation of 
intellect, I am sure that they will not withhold 
their meed of praise, but will press forward, one 
and all, to hail with joy so great a blessing, and 
bestow eyery honor upon its discoverers ; for then 
may they expect to see old heads upon young 
shoulders, England one great modem Athens; 
and its inhabitants, " The wisest, virtuosest, dis- 
cretest, best."* 

* Milton's Paradise Lost. 
FINIS. 
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